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TO THE MEMORY OF 

ARTHUR AMSON, 

(born in MISSOURI, JULY I, 1855 ; DIED AT LEIPZIG, JULY 7, 1875) 

WHOSE EARLY LOSS NO FUTURE EARTHLY GAIN 
CAN EVER MAKE GOOD TO ME, 

I DEDICATE 

THESE FEW GLEANINGS FROM THE FIELD IN WHICH 

HE WAS SO EAG«R AND SO WELL FITTED 

TO BE A REAPER, AS A SMALL 

TRIBUTE OF AN AFFECTION IN WHICH TIME 

HAS NO INHERITANCE. 
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Upon a broken tombstone of the Prime, 

When youths, who loved the gods, were loved again 
And rapt from sight, two human /orms remain. 

One, shrunk with years and hoary with their rime. 

Gropes for the hand of one who sits sublime 
And, calm in large*limbed youth, prepares to drain 
The cup of endless life. In vain ! in vain ! 

He cannot reach beyond the screen of time. 

So, Arthur, as our human years go by, 

I stand and blindly grope for thy dear hand, 
And listen for a whisper from thy tongue. 

In vain ! in vain ! I only hear Love cry : 
" He feasts with gods upon the eternal strand ; 
For they in whom the gods delight die young." 
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PREFACE, 



The following essays, with the exception of a portion 
of the third, were written last summer at Domodos- 
sola, with no other aid than that ^ifForded.by a portion 
of my own library which I had brought hither with 
me. The first three are archaeological, and have a 
certain connection, the second and third being de- 
velopments of points that came up in connection with 
the first ; the fourth is hermeneutical, and stands by 
itself. 

Of the four essays, the first is at once the most 
important and the most likely to encounter hostile 
criticism. I cannot and do not expect that, running, 
as it does, in the teeth of so much inveterate pre- 
judice, it will escape severe treatment. Nor do I 
wish that it should. On the contrary, I shall be 
beyond measure pleased to see it refuted, in whatever 
spirit, from the first page to the last, provided only 
this refutation proceed upon a basis of facts and 
ancient testimonies, and not upon one of modern 
assumptions and authorities. For these I .have ex- 
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Vlll PREFACE, 

tremely little regard, being convinced that we are 
only just beginning to comprehend the spirit and 
principles of Greek art,> and are, therefore, in no posi- 
tion to deal authoritatively with it. 

The results arrived at in the second and third 
essays are not so important in themselv.es as they are 
in their bearing upon other things. 

The fourth essay is an attempt to find some 
rational meaning and purpose in a play that has been 
very much admired, and, as it seems to me, very little 
understood. I shall, no doubt, be charged with 
having degraded it and brought the characters, espe- 
cially Oidipous, down to the level of very ordinary 
men and women. If it is I who have done so, it is a 
grievous fault, and grievously ought I to answer for 
it ; but if Sophoklds has done so, and I have merely 
shown that he has, then I ought to be acquitted. 
And, after all, I do not see that a play is any worse' 
because the artist has had skill enough to lay bare in 
it the tragedies that lie concealed in the characters of 
ordinary men and women, or that a weak, sentimental, 
well-meaning despot, a prosaic, strong-minded, robust 
woman, and a Jesuitical churchwarden are not in- 
teresting enough and tragical enough to be placed on 
the stage. Such people seem to me far more instruc- 
tive studies than any number of fictitious demigods 
and heroes, however jjielodramatic their actions and 
fate may be. In any case, if I have wronged Oidi- 
pous, he is sure to find plenty of defenders in these 
sentimental days of ours. 
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PREFACE. IX 

Readers of the§e essays will doubtless think that I 
have treated German scholars, and especially German 
archaeologists, with little respect. I must admit that 
I have not bowed down to their authority as most 
people do nowadays, and as they usually expect most 
people to do. I think I have quite a sufficient appre- 
ciation of what Germans have done for scholarship, 
in the way of collecting and arranging facts. For 
this I am extremely grateful to them, and bow in 
admiration before their industr> , but when it comes 
to drawing inferences from these facts, I prefer using 
my own judgment to accepting blindly the products 
of theirs. There is no greater or more hurtful super- 
stition prevalent in the modern learned world than 
the belief in the value of the theories propounded by 
ordinary German savans. There is more wild guess- 
ing and absurd reasoning set down in books as pro- 
found learning by the second and third rate scholars 
of Germany than by all the other scholars of the 
world put together, and it is time that this should 
be recognized, in the interests of science and scien- 
tific men whose time is precious. Professor Huxley 
asserts that any man " who is investigating any ques- 
tion profoundly and thoroughly" is "compelled to 
read half a dozen times as many German, as English, 
books," and thinks he has thereby paid the Germans 
a great compliment. If he had added that five out 
of every half-dozen of the books which the student is 
"compelled" to read, are useless, and often worse 
than useless, as is the fact, the compliment would 
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PREFACE, 



hardly have seemed so acceptable. After all, how- 
ever, it must be admitted that, when every deduction 
is made, Germany possesses more first-class scholars, 
even in archaeology, than any other country, and 
against these I have not a word to say. Though in 
the following essays I have had the boldness to 
differ with some of them, Overbeck, Michaelis, Brunn, 
etc., this in no way diminishes my respect for them 
or my sense of gratitude toward them. But for their 
labours, these essays could never have been written. 
Least of all would I wish to say one irreverent word 
respecting Professor Overbeck, whose scholarship and 
absolute unselfish loyalty to truth need no commen- 
dation of mine, and to whom I owe a debt of grati- 
tude, which I can never repay, for his fatherly conduct 
toward the young man to whose memory this volume 
is dedicated. 



DOMODOSSOLA, 

April 22, 1882. 
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THE SUBJECT 

OF THE 

PARTHENON FRIEZE. 



Any one who puts forward an entirely new ex- 
planation of an ancient work of art, which has 
long occupied the attention of archaeologists, virtually 
sets aside all previous explanations. He, therefore, 
lays himself under two obligations : first, to show that 
these explanations are so unsatisfactory, forced, and 
^ incoherent as to render a new one necessary ; and, 
second, to offer such a substitute for them as shall 
leave no doubt, in the mind of any unprejudiced 
person, that he has found the true explanation. The 
test of a true explanation is, that it accounts, in a 
perfectly natural way, for every figure, attitude, and 
motive of the work in question. In the following 
essay the writer hopes that he has been able to fulfil 
these two obligations to a reasonable degree. 

Of all the great works of art that have come down 
to us from antiquity unaccompanied by any written 
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THE PARTHENON FRIEZE. 



or traditional explanation, perhaps none has so com- 
pletely defied all attempts at a natural interpretation 
as the frieze of the Parthenon. The extent, the 
beauty, the probable authorship, and even the <fiffi- 
culties of this work have, naturally enough, called forth 
numerous such attempts ; but the wide differences 
of opinion that still prevail with regard to it, show 
plainly enough that no satisfactory result has yet been 
reached. The reason of this failure lies partly in the 
peculiar character of the work itself, partly in its 
imperfect preservation, but still more, as we hope to 
show, in a prejudice or foregone conclusion as to what 
its subject must be. 

The .Parthenon frieze — of which not a single 
ancient author, so far as we know, makes mention — 
attracted the attention of all modern travellers, from 
Cyriacus of Ancona (1447) onwards. This writer, full 
of admiration, declared the subject of it to be " the 
victories of Athens in the time of Perikl^s." * Babin, 
the Jesuit (1672), was pretty much of .the same 
opinion, only less definite. He says the subject is a 
"quantity of triumphs." t Spon and Wheler (1675-76) 
considered it to be " Sacrifices, Processions, and other 
Ceremonies of the Heathens Worship." % These 

* "Athenarum Periclis tempore victorias." See Wachs- 
muth, Die Stadt A then im Alterthum, vol. i. p. 730. How very 
near the truth this first interpreter came, we shall see. 

t " Quantity de triomphes" (Wachsmuth, ut sup., p. 754). 

X So says Wheler, Spon says, " Des processions, des sacri- 
fices et autres cdr^monies des anciens Atheniens." See Michaelis, 
Der Parthenon, p. 341. Francis Vernon (1676) considered the 
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attempts at explanation are exceedingly interesting, 
as they show the impression which the work made 
upon persons who looked at it without being influenced 
by any foregone conclusion. None of these men were, 
strictly speaking, scholars or archaeologists, but they 
were all men of good sense and taste, and, with the 
exception of the Jesuit, artists. One thing is espe- 
cially deserving of notice, viz., that they all agree in 
assuming a plurality of processions. 

The first person who assumed that a single pro- 
cession was represented, was Stuart (1751-54). This 
artist, who had some archaeological knowledge, just 
enough to be dangerous and misleading, maintained 
that the subject of the frieze was the Panathenaic 
procession. The celebrity which Stuart's work so long 
enjoyed gave this opinion very extensive currency, so 
much so, indeed, that in spite of all opposition, it has 
held its ground to the present day, and is, with many 
archaeologists, still an article of religious belief. Not 
only the opinions of the older travellers, but likewise 
that of Chandler (1765-66), who supposed the subject 
of the frieze to be a sacrifice by the Athenian cavalry, 
were set aside without examination, and for sixty years 
the opinion of Stuart was accepted without question. 
The first person who raised a dissentient voice was 
J. D. Weber (1822), who, seeing clearly that the sub- 
ject could not be a single procession, concluded it to 

frieze to represent " a whole procession of people, going to a 
sacrifice" (Ibid., p. 339). This, of course, is a mere random 
remark. 
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be "rather preparations and arrangements for the 
Panathenaic festivals generally." * Even Weber, as 
we see, could not quite escape the influence of the 
current doctrine. The frieze, if it did not represent 
the Panathenaic procession, must, nevertheless, some- 
how be connected with the Panath^naia. Such is the 
force Qf prejudice ! Weber's positive results were so 
unsatisfactory that his objections to the accepted 
explanation, well grounded as some of them were, 
passed unnoticed, whence, in 1830, K. O. Miiller, one 
of the best archaeologists of this century, could still 
write, " The whole [frieze] represents the Panathenaic 
procession." t Like Colonel Leake, he was obliged to 
assume that the procession, on passing through the 
Propylaia, "divided and turned partly to the right 
and partly to the left of the Parthenon, which turns 
its posticum to the Propylaia of the Akropolis, so that 
in order to reach the entrance of that temple it was 
necessary, in a certain sense, to make the circuit of 
it." % The authority of Miiller was sufficient to secure 
to the current explanation of the Parthenon frieze 
undisturbed possession of learned opinion for nearly 
a quarter of a century more. The first person that 
seriously disputed it was Karl Botticher, who, in 1852, 

* Michaelis,/?^r Parthenon^ p. 205 sq. This author is guilty 
of injustice when he calls Weber a " wunderlicher Dilettant** 

t Archceologie der Kunst, 3rd edit., p. 108. Miiller main- 
tains the same view in three essays written in 1829-31. See 
Kunstarchceologische Werke^ edit. Calvary, vol. iii. pp. i sq., 
41 sq., and 87 sq. 

\ Kunsiarch, Werke^ vol. iii. p. 1 16 sq. 
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came forward with a theory in large measure similar 
to that of Weber. In an essay entitled Ueber den 
Parthenon zu A then und den Zeus-Temfel zu 
Olympia* this distinguished scholar maintained that 
the Parthenon not being a temple intended for wor- 
ship, but rather a storehouse for the sacred utensils 
used at all religious festivals, the frieze represented 
the giving out of these utensils and the various pre- 
parations for such a festival. The sitting groups on 
the east end he held to consist of persons in authority 
attendant at such preparations. This view was so 
evidently false, that, in spite of Botticher's frequent 
and elaborate defences of it, it never gained currency.! 
It was indeed, to a certain extent, accepted by Ernst 
Curtius, who, in his Griechische Geschichte^ writes as 
follows in regard to the frieze : " For such a space no 
better subject could be imagined than ... a festal 
procession, which stood in relation to the building. 
Hence only the Panathenaic procession could be used. 
At the same time, it was not intended to reproduce 
an exact copy of this in marble. ... A far more 
significant result was obtained by representing the 
preparation for the great procession : in this was 
manifested the earnestness with which the Athenians 
celebrated their political festivals." J To this Michaelis 

• Erbkam's Zeitschrift fur Bauwesen, 1852-53. Cf. 
Michaelis, Der Parthenon^ p. 206. 

t He still maintains it, nevertheless. See his Der Zophoros 
am Parthenon^ hinschtlich der Streitf rage uberseinen Inhalt und 
dessen Beziehung auf dieses Gebdude, Berlin, 1875. 

\ Vol. ii. p. 294. In a note on this passage (n. 142, p. 746), 
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very justly replies : " Painters, who should desire to 
exhibit distinctly and worthily the earnestness of our 
present warfare with France [this was written in 1870], 
would, therefore, have to portray our drill-grounds or, 
at best, our autumn manoeuvres, but by no manner of 
means the battles themselves, since ' thereby all free- 
dom would be taken from the inventive artist ' ! And 
the gods themselves take the trouble to come down 
from Olympos, to look at these curious exercises (in 
which even the animals for sacrifice must exercise 
themselves in walking), instead of drawing from the 
splendour of the procession itself the conclusion that 
the preparations must have been earnest ! " 

Absurd as Botticher*s theory was, the mere fact 
that he could seriously maintain it shows how little 
convincing the current theory is. Botticher, indeed^ 
pointed out numerous objections to the latter, many 
of which have never been answered. This fact led 
another distinguished archaeologist. Christian Peter- 
sen, to propose another theory, in a work entitled 
Die Feste der Pallas Atliene und der Fries des Par- 

the author says, "In regard to the frieze, two things are firmly . 
established : firsty that it relates to the Panathenaia, and that 
alone [!] ; second^ that it does not represent the real procession. 
This brings us to the proagon [dress-rehearsal] ; for I can never 
reconcile myself to the admission of an ideal procession, in 
which a good deal that is comparatively tedious is represented, 
while other very splendid and important elements are omitted. 
Hence the supposition that the * heads of the processions ' are 
represented * with a mixture of actuality and poetry (A. Momm- 
sen, Heortologiey p. 178) appears to me to have no basis. In 
my opinion there must lie at the foundation a more definite 
motive." What motive, the author does not undertake to say. . 
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thenoHy published at Hamburg in 1855. This writer, 
seeing that the subject of the frieze could not, by 
any possibility, be a single procession, and remarking 
that many elements known to have been present in 
the Panathenaic procession were absent from the 
frieze, concluded, naturally enough, that two pro- 
cessions were represented, neither of them the 
Panathenaic. So far his position was unassailable. 
When, however, he undertook to identify these pro- 
cessions with the Plynt^ria and Arrhephoria, he was 
obliged to indulge in such wild guessing and such 
capricious theories that he threw discredit upon his 
whole work. His negative criticism, nevertheless, 
was so effective, that Overbeck, who entered into an 
elaborate refutation of his views,* was obliged to 
admit : " I have never denied, nor do I deny now, 
that the frieze opposes difficulties to the explanation 
which assumes its subject to be the Panath^naia." 
At the same time, he devoted sixteen pages to 
proving that " in the Parthenon frieze, the Panathenaic 
procession is represented." His arguments were 
frequently by no means cogent, and he himself has 
long ago abandoned some of those which he stated 
most positively ; still they served to keep alive the 
popular faith in the Panathenaic theory. Never- 
theless that theory could not be made to tally with 
the facts of the frieze closely enough to command 
universal acceptance. In 1864, August Mommsen,t 

♦ Rheinisches Museum^ N. F., vol. xiv. (1859), PP* 161-199. 
t Heoriologiej pp. 177 sqq. 
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inspired by a fragmentary inscription,* of very 
doubtful reference, gave it as his opinion that the 
eastern portion of the frieze represented two pre- 
liminary sacrifices, one on the Akropolis, the other 
on the Areiopagos, while the rest was occupied with 
three distinct scenes from the procession. In regard 
to this theory, Michaelis very justly says, " No 
serious attempt to prove the truth of these casual 
and certainly false aphorisms was made by the 
author, who, indeed, generally, in the matter of 
archaeological testimonies and questions, brings for- 
ward little else but absurdities." t The ease with 
which Mommsen's theory could be refuted only 
helped to confirm the belief that the subject of the 
frieze was the Panathenaic procession. So, in spite 
of evident and admitted objections, that theory still 
holds its ground, for the sole reason (apart from 
prejudice) that no better one has been proposed. 
Indeed, since Petersen's unfortunate attempt, in 1855, 
no person has been bold enough to challenge openly 
and entirely the current opinion. Hence, at the 
present day, nearly all archaeologists, excepting, of 
course, Botticher, hold the subject of the frieze to be 
the Panathenaic procession or some ceremony more 
or less closely connected with the same. Some, like 

• Rhangavis, AntiquiUs HelUniques, No. 814. This in- 
scription may alsp be found in Michaelis, Der Parthenon^ p. 332, 
and in Botticher's Der Zophoros am Parthenon^ p. 16. There 
is no reason to believe that it refers to the Panath^naia. 

t Der Parthenon^ p. 210. 
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Michkelis, Lubke, Eugen Petersen, and Watkiss 
Lloyd, declare unreservedly for the procession proper, 
ending in the presentation of the peplos.* The last 
confidently heads one of his pages, " The Panathe- 
naic Frieze ; *' and, indeed, this expression has become 
quite common. Other archaeologists, like Brunn,t 
Flasch,J and Overbeck,§ doubting or denying the 
presence of the peplos on the frieze, but determined, 
for the sake of orthodoxy, to retain the word Pan- 
athenaicy decide in favour of the sacrificial procession 
of the Panathenaia, Friedrichs, alone, with true 
scientific candour, declares, " The meaning of the 
whole procession is by no means yet made out " || 
(durchaus nicht ermittelt). 

Such then is the present condition of the question 
in regard to the subject of the Parthenon frieze. 
Setting aside the views of Botticher, E. Curtius, and 
A. Mommsen, as plainly groundless, capricious, and 
false, we find that the existing theories reduce them- 
selves to two, both of which assume that the subject 
stands in some way connected with the Panathenaic 
festival According to the one, this subject is the 

. * See Michaelis, Der Parthenon, pp. 210 sqq. ; Liibke, 
Geschichte der Plastik, p. 147 ; Petersen, Die Kunst des Pheidias 
am Parthenon und zu Olympia, pp. 236 sqq., 300 ; Lloyd, The 
Age of Pericles, vol. ii. p. 175. 

t Sitzungsber, der miinch, Akad., 1874, pp. 44 sqq. 

X Zum Parthenonfries, pp. 83 sqq. 

§ Gesch, der gr, Plastik, 3rd edit., vol. i. pp. 329 sqq. 

II Bausteine zur Gesch, der griechisch-romischen Plastik 
voL i. p. 168. 
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peplos-procession ; according to the latter, the sacri- 
ficial procession. 

Before proceeding to examine and refute these 
theories, let us first ask, What are the grounds for 
assuming that the subject of the Parthenon frieze is 
anything connected with the Panathenaic festival ? 
This assumption, it will be remembered, was originally 
made by Stuart, a man by no means versed in 
archaeology, and gained currency through his great 
work. The most direct answer to our question we 
shall find in the work of Christian Petersen already 
alluded to : " For the assumption that the procession 
is the Panathenaia there is no ground other than this 
syllogism : The Parthenon is the chief temple, the 
Panathenaia the chief festival, of Ath^nd, a festival 
which had relation specially, if not entirely, to this 
temple. Hence, the procession represented on the 
chief temple must be that of the Panathenaia."* 
Overbeck virtually admits the truth of this, merely 
objecting that, in certain respects, the Parthenon was 
not the chief temple of Ath^nd, and substituting for 
the words " a festival which had relation specially, if 
not entirely, to this temple," these stronger ones, 
borrowed from Stark, " the only festival which stood 
in necessary relation to the Parthenon." t With these 
corrections, then, the syllogism reads thus : The Pan- 
athenaia was the only festival that stood in necessary 
relation to the Parthenon ; therefore, that festival is 

* Die Feste der Pallas Athene^ p. 199. 

t Rhein, Mus.^ N. F. (1859), vol. xiv. pp. 184, 185. 
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the one represented on its frieze. Properly speaking, 
this is not a syllogism, but only an enthymeme. Let 
us convert it into a syllogism, by expressing the major 
premise with the generality implied in the argument. 

The subjects employed for the plastic decoration 
of a temple are always such as stand in necessary 
relation to its purpose. 

The subject of the Parthenon frieze is a procession, 
and the only procession standing in necessary relation 
to the Parthenon is the Panath^naic. 

Therefore, the subject of the frieze is the Pan- 
athenaic procession. 

Of course, if either of these premises is groundless, 
so also is the conclusion. What shall we say, if both 
are false.? Let us examine them separately and in 
order. Is it true, then, that the subjects employed 
for the plastic decoration of a temple always stand in 
necessary relation to its purpose.? A very slight 
knowledge of the plastic decoration of Greek temples 
suffices to enable us to reply in the negative. For 
example, what necessary connection has a battle 
between Centaurs and Lapithai with a temple of 
Zeus } And yet this was the subject chosen for the 
western pediment of the temple of that god at 
Olympia. Connection, relation, to be sure, there is ; 
for what is there that has no relation to Zeus } but 
necessary relation, in the sense implied in the argu- 
ment, there certainly is not, otherwise the same 
subject would not appear so frequently on friezes 
having no connection with temples of Zeus. Again^ 
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what necessary connection had a battle between 
AchlUeus and T^lephos with the temple of Ath^nd 
Alea at Tegea ? Yet this was the subject which 
decorated its western pediment. Or again, to come 
down to friezes, what relation had a battle between 
men and Amazons, or between Centaurs and Lapithai, 
with the temple of Apollo Epikourios at Bdssai ? Yet 
these were the subjects which decorated its famous 
frieze. It would be easy to adduce many other 
examples tending to the same result. When, there- 
fore, Overbeck triumphantly asked Petersen : " Does 
my opponent favour the thesis of L. Ross, that there 
is no intimate connection between the significance of 
a temple and the subjects of its plastic decoration ?'* 
the latter might have calmly replied in the affirmative, 
and pointed to the above examples and many others 
besides. It follows that the major premise of the 
above syllogism is groundless, and, therefore, so is 
also the conclusion. 

Lest, however, there should be any cavilling about 
the meaning of the words necessary and intimate^ let 
us show that the minor premise is likewise ground- 
less. As we have seen, both Stark and Overbeck 
unreservedly assert that " the Panath^naia was the 
only festival that stood in necessary relation to the 
Parthenon," while Christian Petersen contents himself 
with saying that the festival in question " had relation 
specially, if not entirely (!) to this temple." These 
are strong assertions by great authorities, well calcu- 
lated to influence the opinion of other scholars. From 
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their boldness, we might readily imagine that they 
rested up^n irrefragable grounds. But Michaelis, after 
the most careful collecting and sifting of testimony, 
can find no proof that there was any connection 
whatever between the Panath^naia and the Parthe- 
non. The assumption, which he nevertheless makes, 
that such connection existed, is based upon a series 
of the wildest guesses that ever were made. Let us 
show this. 

Pliny, speaking of the habit of conferring crowns, 
says, " Civica iligna primo fuit, postea magis placuit 
ex aesculo Jovi sacra. . . . Additae leges artae et ideo 
superbae quasque conferre libeat cum ilia Graecorum 
summa quae sub ipso Jove datul* cuique muros patria 
gaudens rumpit." * It is hardly necessary to remark 
that this passage is obscure and corrupt. If we 
translate the second sentence literally, it gives the 
following meaning : — " Laws (were) introduced, strict 
and, therefore, overbearing, and such as we might 
choose to compare to that supreme (law) of the 
Greeks, which is given under Jupiter himself, and 
for which (his) native city joyously makes a breach 
in its walls." In order to derive the desired meaning 
from this passage, five assumptions are made. First, 
it is assumed that after superbce we must supply 
corofUB civicce sunt, after summa, corona, and after 

patria, victoris. We then obtain the following : 

Strict regulations (have been) introduced, and, there- 
fore, civic crowns are objects of pride, which one 
* Nat, Hist., xvi. 1 1 sq. 
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1 . 

likes to compare to that supreme crown which is 
given under Jupiter himself {pVy under the open sky 
itself), and for which the victor's native city joyously 
makes a breach in its walls." Second^ it is assumed 
that 'sub ipso Jove means before Jupiter himself, 
although suby in this sense, is, to say the least, ex- 
tremely rare, and sub Jove is a standing phrase for 
under the open sky.* Indeed sub ipso Jove is exactly 
equivalent to our before very heaven^ or before heaven 
itself, Tkirdy it is assumed that before Jupiter him- 
self means, before a statue of Jupiter, although there 
is not the slightest reason why Pliny, if this had 
been his meaning, should not have said sub ipso Jovis 
simulacro. Fourth^ it is assumed that the statue 
meant was the Pheidian colossus, which stood in the 
great temple at Olympia, although there were plenty 
of other statues of Jupiter at Olympia as well as 
elsewhere, many of them standing in the open air. 
Fifthy it is assumed that the " supVeme crown " re- 
ferred to was the crown conferred upon the victors 
at the Olympic games, although the term would 
apply very much better to the so-called apiartia or 
apKTTeiov conferred upon the chief hero in a great 
battle.f Granted all these five assumptions, for not 

* E.g. Horace, Odes, i. i, 25^ 

t Indeed, I am inclined to think that Pliny's summa is only 
an attempted translation of the Greek ipi<rT€?a, which he may 
have taken for a singular. That the winner of the apurrtla 
was crowned, there is ample testimony to prove. See Soph., 
Aias, 463-465 ; Diodor. Sik, iv. 32 ; Philostratos, Vit. Soph., 
p. 508 (215). Whether such crowning took place sud ipso Jove, 
I am unable to discover. 
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one of which there is any good ground, we are driven 
to the conclusion that the victors at the Olympic 
games were crowned in the temple of Jupiter. But 
that this ill-grounded conclusion is false, is distinctly 
proved by many passages from ancient authors. It 
is entirely certain that the victors were crowned on 
the scene of contest, as soon as the umpires had in 
each case declared their decision. Pausanias tells us 
that Kapros the Eleian received two crowns in the 
same day, one for the pankration and one for wres- 
tling.* That the crowns were conferred in the pre- 
sence of the assembled multitude of spectators is 
unquestionable; and to suppose that this multitude 
crowded off to the temple of Zeus at the end of each 
contest, to see the victor receive his crown, is to sup- 
pose an absurdity.f The evidence tliat the Olympic 
victors were crowned in the open air and at the end 
of the respective contests is so strong that, in order 
to obtain a crowning in the temple, before the 
Pheidian Zeus, it has been found necessary to assume 
that the victors were twice crowned.J And all this 
without the shadow of proof or necessity — merely 
because Pliny says, " Ilia Gracorum summa quce sub 
ipso Jove datur*' I Furthermore, not content with 
setting up, on this most slender basis, a theory at 
variance with all evidence respecting the Olympic 

♦ vi. 15, 10. 

t See a long list of proofs that the crowns were not con- . 
ferred in the temple in Petersen, Die Kunst des Pheidias 
pp. 43 sqq. 

J Schcjemann, Griech, Alt^ ii. 61. 
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victors, Botticher * and, after him, Michaelis,t go ton 
to draw the deduction that, since these were crowned 
before the chryselephantine Zeus, the victors in the 
Panath^naia must have been crowned in the Par- 
thenon, before the Parthenos, because " the victory - 
bearing Parthenos was an entirely analogous figure." 
So says Michaelis. It would be doing this deduction 
too much honour to discuss it seriously. Why, in all 
the world, should the Athenian public be deprived 
of the pleasure of seeing the victors crowned, as they 
must, for the most part, have been, if the ceremony 
took place in the Parthenon, which, even if it had 
galleries (and this is more than doubtful), and if it had 
been cleared of all its treasures for the occasion, could 
not have admitted one-tenth of the people that found 
a place in the stadion? That a crowning in the 
Parthenon at the end of each contest could not have 
taken place, is perfectly evident. The Parthenon is 
a good half-hour's walk distant from the stadion, and 
situated on the top of a hill three hundred feet above 
It It is thus clear that it is only by a series of 
groundless assumptions, and in defiance of clear 
evidence, that the corrupt and obscure passage of 
Pliny can be made to prove that the Panathenaic 
victors were crowned in the Parthenon, or in any way 
to connect that temple with the Panath^naia. 

Another argument adduced by Botticher and 
. Michaelis, to show that the Panathenaic victors were 

♦ Tektonik^ iv. 409, and elsewhere, 
t Der Parthenon^ p. 29. 
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crowned in the Parthenon, is still more groundless. 

Indeed, if it proved anything, it would prove. the 
reverse. In the floor of the Parthenon, towards the 
west end, there appears at the present day a space, 
about twenty-six feet long and half as many broad, 
not covered with marble, like the rest of the floor, but 
showing the rougher PeiraXc stone of the foundation. 
This space has usually been supposed to mark the 
position of the great statue or else of an altar, and no 
valid ground has, thus far, been produced against 
either theory. But Botticher, who is determined to 
show that the temple was not used for worship, and 
that it was used for the conferring of crowns after the 
great games (he calls it distinctly an agonal temple)^ 
finds that the space in question marks the position of 
the great platform on which the victors received their 
crowns ! His argument, as approvingly stated by 
Michaelis, runs thus : "For this purpose [crowning the 
victors] use was made at Olympia of a chrysele- 
phantine table, adorned by K616t^s with reliefs 
referring to contest and victory. A corresponding 
table, inlaid with ivory, occurs in the inventory of 
that division of the Parthenon specially designated by 
this name, that is, in the division where the statue 
and the construction in question stood."* Michaelis 
goes on to show that this table (?!) appears, along with 
Panathenaic (?!) amphorae and olive-boughs, upon 
Attic coins and upon marble chairs plainly (.? !) belong- 
ing to Ath^nd, and draws the conclusion that there- 

* Der Parthenon^ pp. 28, 29. This, as we shall see, is untrue. 

C 
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I 8 THE PARTHENON FRIEZE. 

fore the Panathenaic victors were crowned in the 
" Parthenon," before the Parthenos. The whole force 
of this argument, of course, lies in the two assump- 
tions that there was a platform for the crowning of 
victors in the temple of Zeus at Olympia, and that the 
chryselephantine table of K616t^s stood in the same 
temple. But Pausanias, who describes that temple 
most minutely, says not a word of any such platform, 
and the table of K616tes stood in the temple of H^rd ! * 
According, therefore, to Botticher and Michaelis, we 
ought to conclude that the Olympic victors were 
crowned in the temple of H^rA ! Since no one will be 
bold enough to draw this conclusion, and since the 
fact that the crown-table stood in the temple of H^r4 
shows that the crowning did not take place in the 
temple of Zeus, there is nothing to prevent us from 
unreservedly accepting the evidencewhich goes to prove 
that the ceremony took place in the open air {sub ipso 
Jove). We may, therefore, affirm that there is not a 
shadow of proof derivable from the arguments of Bot- 
ticher and Michaelis, to show that the Parthenon had the 

* Pausanias, v. 20, i. Cf. v. 12, 5, where we are told that 
there stood in the temple of Zeus " the bronzed tripod (Tpirrovs 
iirlxa^icos) that was used for laying out the crowns for the 
victors, before the table was made." But " before the table was 
made," means, before the statue of Zeus was made ; for K616t^s 
was a pupil of Pheidias and helped him to make that statue 
{Colotes disdpulus Phtdice et ei in faciendo Jove Olympio 
adjutor. Pliny, Nat. Hist^ xxxv. 54. Cf. xxxiv. 87). At the 
time, therefore, when the tripod was used, the Olympic victors 
were not crowned before the Pheidian Zeus, for he did not then 
exist 
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slightest connection with the Panath^naia. Michaelis 
plainly feels the weakness of these arguments, when 
he says, "To all these moments must be added the 
appearance of the Panathenaic procession on the frieze 
of the cella (!), and of oil-cruises, symbols of battle, on 
the corners of the pediment." * The truth is, the 
whole argument for the connection of the Parthenon 
with the Panathenaia rests upon a vicious circle of 
reasoning: — The Parthenon frieze represents the 
Panathenaic procession, therefore (! !) the Parthenon 
was connected with the Panathenaia ; but, since the 
Parthenon was connected (necessarily, say Stark and 
Overbeck !) with the Panathdnaia, the subject of the 
frieze must be (! !) the' Panathenaic procession. Until 
some stronger and more logical argument is adduced, 
we may say with Petersen, **that the Parthenon in 
some way stood connected with the Panathenaia is 
generally assumed, although no direct evidence for 
the fact has thus far been produced." t Nay, we may 
even go farther, and boldly declare that no evidence of 
any kind has been produced. 

^ There are, indeed, two other arguments of light 

* Der Parthenon^ p. 30. On the following page, Michaelis 
calls the argument we have just refuted a " scharfsinnige Com- 
bination ! " , Germans have a charming, euphemistic way of 
calling audacious and groundless reasoning scharfsinnig, 

t Die Kunst des Phetdtas, p. 35. The same author, never- 
theless, on the same page tells us, "The peplos of the 
Panathenaia was used to clothe the old wooden statue of 
Ath^ni Polias. . . . But the peplos was first carried into the 
Parthenon : this the frieze tells us in clear picture-writing'* (!!!). 
What can be said to such reasoning ? 
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weight, that have sometimes been brought forward to 
show that the Parthenon was in some way connected 
with the Panathenaia. The first may be stated thus : 
The Parthenon was dedicated in the year 438, a year 
in which the greater Panath&naia was celebrated ; 
therefore, the building must have had some connection 
with that festival.* This argument hardly deserves 
serious refutation. There were surely reasons enough 
why the temple should be dedicated in such a year 
without its being connected with the festival. What 
is more natural than that a city should endeavour to 
finish and inaugurate a great work just before an 
occasion that brings a large number of strangers to 
visit it ? The second argument runs thus : The Par- 
thenon of Perikl^s was merely a restoration, on an 
enlarged scale, of the Hekatompedos of Peisistratos.. 
But as Peisistratos was the institutor of the greater 
Panathenaia, the Hekatompedos must have been in- 
tended to bear a part in that festival. Therefore, so 
must likewise the Parthenon. Here we have three 
distinct assumptions: firsts that the Hekatompedos 
was built by Peisistratos ; second, that it was intended 
to play a part in the Panath&naia ; and third, that 
therefore the Parthenon, which was in part a restora- 
tion of it, .must have had a similar purpose. All these 
assumptions are entirely groundless. The pre-Peri- 
klean Hekatompedos is mentioned only once by a 
Greek author,t who merely tells us that it was fifty 

• See Michaelis, Der Parthenon, p. 9. 
t Hesychios, sub voc, Cf. Michaelis, Der i^rihenon^ pp. 5-8, 
119-123. 
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feet shorter than the Parthenon, and that it was burnt 
by the Persians, without adding one word respecting 
its date, origin, or purpose. Penrose, arguing from the 
fact that the temple was never finished, concludes : 
" We are not likely to err much^ if we assign the period 
of its erection to the age of Peisistratosr * This modest 
suggestion is all the authority that exists for the belief 
that the Hekatompedos was built by Peisistratos ! 
Slight enough surely. Temples often lay unfinished 
for centuries. A striking example of this fact is the 
Olympieion at Athens, which was begun by Peisistratos 
and which remained unfinished for seven hundred 
years ! The fact that the Hekatompedos was burnt by 
the Persians goes far to show that it was not built by 
Peisistratos, for the sake of whose family they spared 
the altar to the twelve gods in the Agora, the altar to 
Apollo in the Pythion, and what was constructed of 
the Olympieion. Again, even if it were shown that 
the Hekatompedos was built by Peisistratos, it would 
not follow that it was intended to be connected with 
the Panath^naia.t And lastly, even were it shown 
that the Hekatompedos was built by Peisistratos and 
intended by him to be used at the Panathdnaia, it 
would by no means follow that the Parthenon was 
either a restoration of it or was intended for the same 
purpose. Indeed, there would be reasons for drawing 
the very opposite conclusion. After the Persian wars, 

* Investigation of the Principles of Athenian Architecture^ 

p. 75. 

t The almost universal belief that Peisistratos founded the 
greater Panath^naia rests on extremely slender grounds. 
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the Athenians, for reasons which they stated in an 
inscription still existing in the time of Thoukydid^s/ 
used every effort to wipe out from their city everything 
that could perpetuate, in a favourable way, the memory 
of the Peisistratids and their tyranny. The Olympieion, 
as we have seen, was left unfinished for seven hundred 
years, until the time of Hadrian, and the altar of the 
twelve gods, erected by the younger Peisistratos, when 
archon, was, before the time of Thoukydides,t so 
enlarged that the dedicatory inscription was covered 
up. It is very unlikely, therefore, that, had the Hekar 
tompedos been built by Peisistratos, the Athenians 
would have restored it. That the Parthenon was in 
part a restoration of the Hekatompedos, there can be 
no doubt ; but there is no ground for connecting 
either with the Panath^naia4 This, unless we are 
mistaken, exhausts the list of the grounds adduced to 
show that the Parthenon was connected with the 
Panath^naia. Not one of them has the slightest 
weight, and some of them even tell in the opposite 
direction. The whole assumption, therefore, is purely 
gratuitous, and may be ignored in all discussions 
respecting the Parthenon frieze. 

This result, it must be observed, being purely 

♦ vi. 55. t vi. 54. 

X We do not mean to assert that the Parthenon may not have 
sometimes been used for purposes connected with the Pan- 
ath^naia, only that we have no proof that it was so used or 
originally meant to be so used. The Dionysiac theatre was not 
meant for the popular assembly, yet it was at one time regularly 
used for the meetings of that body. 
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negative, affords us no positive a priori ground for 
concluding that the Panathenaic procession or sacrifice 
is not represented on the Parthenon frieze. Since 
both the festival and the temple were closely connected 
with the same divinity, this possibility still remains. 
We will, therefore, now go on and show, by internal 
evidence, that — 



(A.) The Parthenon Frieze has no connec- 
tion WITH THE PANATH^NAIA. 

Since the theories which hold the contrary pro- 
position are two, we will take them up in order and 
demonstrate that — • 

(i) The subject of the Parthenon frieze is not the 
peplos-procession of the Panathenaia. 

The arguments which may be adduced in favour of 
this position are of two kinds, a priori and a posteriori. 
The first are derived from general considerations of 
fact and art, the latter from a comparison of what we 
know of the Panathenaic procession with what we 
find portrayed on the Parthenon frieze. 

The a priori grounds are mainly two. Firsts the 
Greeks never employed an established religious cere- 
mony as a subject for the plastic decoration of a temple. 
Overbeck says most truly, " The Parthenon frieze, 
the subject of so many discordant interpretations, 
is the only essentially preserved {wesentlich erhalten) 
monument of its kind, that is, the only one in which a 
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religious act appears as the decoration of a temple." * 
He might have gone a little farther, and said that the 
Greeks never employed for the plastic decoration of 
a temple any established usage or ceremony, religious 
or other, and then have drawn the conclusion that the 
subject of the Parthenon frieze was not likely to be 
the Panathenaic procession. The subjects which 
the Greeks employed for the purpose mentioned were 
always events^ by them considered historical, and there 
. was no reason why a religious event should not be 
portrayed, as well as any other, even although that 
event might be a ceremony. This distinction it is 
most important to observe. Second^ the Panathenaic 
procession, being incapable of, arrangement as a 
balanced group or series of balanced groups, is a most 
unsuitable subject for a frieze running round all the 
four sides of a temple. Inasmuch as the head of the 
procession would have to appear in the middle of the 
eastern end, over the main portal, one of two things, 
both equally awkward, would have to follow. Either 
the beginning and the end of the procession would 
have to appear in close contiguity on the east end, pro- 
ducing a most unpleasing and unartistic effect, or else 
the procession would have to be divided lengthwise, 
one half of it appearing on the northern, the other 
on the southern half of the frieze. But this would 
be precisely the same thing as making two distinct 
processions, for there is no way in relief of distinguish- 
ing between two sides of the same thing and two 
things. Of this more will be said below. 

♦ Rhein. Mus,, N. *F., vol. xiv. (1859), p. 186. 

„, , x^OOgle 
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The a posteriori arguments are numerous. In 
order to bring them out, we must first put into definite 
form what we know respecting the Panathenaic pro- 
cession, and then compare this with what we find on 
the frieze. -If the two wholly or nearly correspond, 
we shall arrive at a presumption sufficiently strong to 
justify us in saying that the subject of .the frieze may 
be, and until some better suggestion is made, that it 
is, the Panathenaic procession. If, on the contrary, 
there is little or no correspondence, we shall be justified 
in saying positively that the subject is not the Pan- 
athenaic procession. This conclusion will be made 
more strong, if we can show that the frieze lends itself 
most naturally to an entirely different interpretation. 

What then do we know of the Panathenaic proces- 
sion, independently of the Parthenon frieze } In ex- 
amining the evidence * upon which the answer to this 
question is to be based, we must, in the first place, 
distinguish, much more carefully than has hitherto 
been done, between the Panathenaic festival as a 
whole, and the procession, which formed but one 
clement in it — in other words, between the lojor^ and 
the TTo/uTTTj. When we find certain things mentioned 
as occurring in the Panath^naia, we must not im- 
mediately conclude that they entered into the proces- 
sion. The festival {ioprfi) consisted of three parts — 
games, a procession, and a sacrifice {aywveg icai irofxirii 

* This evidence is collected and arranged most conveniently 
under distinct heads in Michaelis' great work, Der Parthenon^ 
pp. 327-333. The author is not careful, however, to distinguish 
between the ^o/>t^ and the iro/tw<. 
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Ktti Ovata), occurring in this order. Our present 
purpose is to obtain as distinct a notion as possible of 
the second of these parts, namely, the procession ; ^rsf, 
of its form and route, second, of its purpose, and, Mrd, 
of its composition. We will consider these points 
separately. 

First, then, the form and route of the procession. 
In regard to the form, we know that it was a single 
marching body, starting at a single fixed point, and 
marching by a single fixed route, to another single 
fixed point. In other words, the procession was one, 
not two or more. As to its route, we know that it 
started outside the Dipylon Gate, passed along the 
Dromos, crossed the Agora, skirted the north base of 
the Akropolis to the Eleusinion, rounded that, doubled 
the Pelasgikon,* passed the Pythion, skirted the 

* Great confusion and misunderstanding have been intro- 
• duced into the question concerning the course of the procession 
by an absurd theory respecting the position and nature of the 
Pelasgikon. This misunderstanding has been increased by 
Wachsmuth in his Die Stadt A then im Alter thum, vol. i. pp. 
289-295. Instead of being a kind of fortress on the north-west 
slope of the Akropolis, below the cave of Pan, it was part of the 
pre-Theseian wall of Athens (see Essay III.). In passing from 
the Eleusinion, which was to the north-east of the Akropolis (see 
Wachsmuth, ut sup., pp. 297 sqq.), to the Pythion which was to 
the south-east, the procession necessarily doubled (wop^/Ac^e) 
the eastern angle of this wall. The position of the Pythion 
has recently been definitely fixed by the discovery of the in- 
scription which the younger Peisistratos placed upon its altar, 
and which Thoukydides copied into his history, bk. vi. ch. 54. 
See 'Ae^voiov, vol. vi. (1877) pp. 149 sqq., and cf. the cut in 
Hermes, Bd. xii. Heft 4 (1877). The article by E. Curtius 
accompanying this cut (pp. 492-499) is marred by inexcusable 
blunders in regard to matters of fact. 
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southern base of the AkropoHs, ascended into the 
depression between that and the Areiopagos, entered 
the fortifications of the citadel by the southern gate, 
passed through the Propylaia, and came to a stop 
within the sacred inclosure.* There is not the 
slightest evidence to show that the procession divided 
at any point of its course, or that any portion of it 
followed a route different from the one indicated. 
The length of the route must have been about two 
English miles. 

Second^ the purpose of the procession was to do 
honour to Ath^nd. There is no ground for believing 
that the ceremony had reference, even in the remotest 

* See Himerios, Or., iii. 12 ; Philostratos, Vit. Soph,, p. 550 
(236), and the other authorities cited by Michaelis, Der Par- 
thenon, pp. 327, 328. It is held by most antiquarians that the 
course of the Panathenaic procession was always the same. 
Wachsmuth (Die Stadt Athen im Aiterihunty vol. i. p. 287) 
boldly affirms, " The course of the procession certainly remained 
the same, and underwent no change from the time of Peisistratos 
to the downfall of heathenism, as has been expressly proved by 
Mommsen, Heoriologie, pp. 199 sq." How much ''expressly 
proved," when uttered by a German archaeologist, means, we 
may guess from the fact that the statement here so incautiously 
made is directly refuted by a passage in Proklos' Commentary 
to the Parmenidis of Plato (p. 127 B). This author, who lived 
many years in Athens, and had the best possible means of 
knowing everything about the Panathenaia, says : TioyaMivtua. ^v 
tA /AC7(£Aa, kotA ikti^ta KOj^atTK^M^v ir\7ipo6fi€va roTs rSre 'ABritmiots ^ tci 
fiucpd, Koi TOUT* ainh irpo<rovofidCovT€S dt* ixdrrovos vapaffK€vfis r^v Bchv 
iriftwy fiaKpovoparepais fcal fipaxviropmrtpais aitr^v vepiS^ois 
yepaipowTts (Procli, Philosophi Platonici, Opera, edit. Cousin, 
vol. iv. p. 5). This important passage has escaped the diligent 
search of both Wachsmuth and Michaelis. It need hardly be 
said that the course described above is that of the greater 
Panathenaia. 
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way, to any other divinity, or that any other was 
supposed to be present at it. The chief offering 
brought upon the occasion was a peplos, intended to 
clothe the old statue of Ath^nd Polias in the 
Erechtheion. That other offerings, besides the peplos, 
were brought, is clear from the presence of the 
Kan^phoroi and Skaph^phoroi (yid, pp. 30, 31). The 
assumption, occasionally made by some writers, that 
the peplos carried at the Great Panath^naia was in- 
tended for the Parthenos * is utterly without founda- 
tion, as is likewise the notion that the peplos was 
carried into the Parthenon before being presented in 
the temple of Athend Polias.t The peplos was 
borne to the citadel ages before the Parthenos existed, 
and there is not the slightest reason for supposing 
that either the Parthenos or the Parthenon had ever 
the remotest connection with that ceremony. More- 
over, chryselephantine statues had robes of enamelled 
gold, which it would have been absurd to cover up 
with a woollen peplos. No one who looks at the 
recently discovered replica of the Parthenos will 
believe that the original was ever clad in a peplos. 
In the procession the peplos was displayed to 
the people by being hoisted as the sail of a ship 
{yavq TravaOrivdiKfi), This ship ran on rollers, and 
carried on board the priests and priestesses,^ probably, 
of all the gods. Whether it was on every occasion 

* See Christian Petersen, Ersch und Grubet^s Encyclop,, 
art. Griech, Mythologies sub Feste der Athene. 
t See above, p. 19, n. *. 
X Himerios, dr., iii. 1 2, 
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carried to the temple of Ath6n4 Polias is uncertain. 
That it was sometimes brought there, is placed beyond 
any doubt by an inscription from the base of a 
statue erected by the Athenians {^r\pLoq ^Y.pv^r\oq) to 
a certain Plutarch, who, in the third or fourth century 
of our era, " thrice conducted the sacred ship up to 
the temple of Ath6n4, spending his whole wealth." * 
When not in use, the ship stood in a spot near the 
Areiopagos, as we are distinctly informed by Pau- 
sanias.t The probabilities are that usually the ship 
' came to anchor there (fi/o/itorat, as Philostratos says 
in the passage above referred to), and that the peplos 
was carried up to the Akropolis by some public 
functionaries, perhaps t\ie praxiergidauX 

Thirdy the composition of the procession. This 
point presents more difficulties than any other con- 
nected with the subject. We know very little respect- 
ing the order of the procession, and we are not sure 
that all its elements are mentioned in the ancient 
works and inscriptions that have come down to us. 
That the following elements entered into it, we are 
sure.§ 

t • *0r itol rpis irorX vi\hv *A$rivedris MXajtrtrty^ NaOi' 4\Affos Up^v^ irXoC- 
\rov t\ov Tpox^^S' See Ephem, Archceolog.y No. 2257 ; Wachs- 
Imuth, Die Stadt A then im Alterthum^ vol. i. p. 287 ; Rheinisches 
\Mus,, N. F., vol. xiv. (1859), p. 493 ; Michaelis, Der Parthenon^ 
;p. 328, No. 150. 

t i. 29, I. 
I X npa^i€pyl9cu, whose duty it was to clothe the ancient imagie 
1 of Ath^nA (ol rh c8of rh hpxoupv t^j *Miivai intj^itwlrrUi Hesych. 
sub voc), 

§ In all that follows, the term " Panathenaic procession " is 
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(i) The Panathenaic ship, carrying the peplos with 
the priests and priestesses, the former with crowns of 
flowers, the latter with crowns of gold. It is plain, 
for this and other reasons, that the ship was of con- 
siderable size (143-170). 

(2) The Kanephoroi (icai/ij^cJ/oot), maidens of noble 
birth and spotless character, who carried on their 
heads baskets (icava), containing the smaller things 
necessary for a sacrifice (ra tt/ooc Ovtrtav) — the wreaths, 
groats, knives, etc. The knives were hid in the groats, 
and the whole was covered with cloths, called larpiava 
or l<rrpiaviBeg, Of these kanephoroi there seem at 
one time to have been a hundred ; * but how many 
there were in the time of Perikles, and how many 
took part in the PanathSnaia, we have no means of 
knowing. A. Mommsen's supposition that the term 
kanephoroi extended to all the maidens who carried 
anything in the sacred processions,! is without founda- 
tion or likelihood. This author proposes to style all 
the twenty-nine women on the eastern frieze kan^- 
phoroi I In regard to the size and form of the baskets 

used in the signification "procession of the greater Panath^naia." 
It is, indeed, difficult to state with precision wherein the greater 
festival differed from the smaller ; but, as it would be absurd to 
suppose that the latter was represented on the Parthenon fi-ieze, 
we need not allude to it. In order to save space in giving 
references, we shall place after each statement in this section the 
numbers of the pihes jtistificatives^ as they stand in Michaelis* 
Parthenon^ pp. 319-333- 

* See Westermann, Biog. Min.^ p. 279, 185 (KSafiou xp^aow 
tls |i* Kcani<p6povs), Cf. Pausanias, i. 29, i6. 

t Heortologie^ p. 179. , 
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borne by the kanephoroi, we know almost nothing. 
Figures representing women with baskets on their 
heads are common enough ; but whether any one of 
them is a kan^phoros is doubtful (178-187). 

(3) The Thallophoroi (daXXo^o/ooc). These were 
old men chosen for their beauty to carry olive boughs 
(OaXXof) in the procession. In regard to their number 
we know nothing (201-205). 

(4) The Skaphephoroi (crica^ii^cJ/oot). These were 
resident foreigners (jiiroiKoi), whom the law compelled 
to dress in purple, and to carry in the procession 
bowls containing honey-combs or cakes, in order to 
show their good will (191-200). 

(5) Chariots, the drivers of which wore- an ample 
saffron-coloured robe, called ^{kttiq, such as was 
usually worn only by women (loi, 113, 206, 207). 

(6) Horsemen. That these took part there can be 
no doubt, although in what number is uncertain 
(280-212). 

(7) Foot-soldiers in heavy armour (oTrXtrat) (140, 

213)- 

(8) The young men recently registered as citizens 
(c^ijjSoe). These wore wreaths of fitXiov, a kind of 
pine, and black tunics,* called iravSafUKot (170, 194, 
214-216). 

(9) Heralds (KripvKeg), maintaining order in the 
procession (34, 136). 

* Herodes Atticus caused these to be exchanged for white 
ones (214). Were the black tunics worn as mourning for the 
death of Aigeus? The usual dress for the procession was 
white (34). 
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(lo) Musicians (143). 

The following elements were probably, but not 
certainly, present : — 
(i) The nine archons. 

(2) The generals and taxiarchs. 

(3) The demarchs, who attended to the fitting out 
of the procession (134). 

(4) The masters of ceremonies (ic/ooTrotoO, who 
saw that all the rites were performed with true dignity 
and care (cf. 135 with 217 *). 

(5) The representatives of Athenian colonies 
(221-226). The colonies certainly sent contributions 
to the Panathenaic sacrifice. 

(6) The victors in the games. 

(7) The stool-bearers (&^/oo^(J/oot). These were 
daughters of resident foreigners, who at some festivals 
(certaiply at the Eleusinia) followed the kan^phoroi 
with stools for them to sit on. There is no distinct 
testimony that they were present at the Panathenaic 
procession. 

(8) The parasol-bearers (crictaSij^o/aoO. These were 
wives or daughters of resident foreigners, who carried 
parasols for the wives and daughters of the Athenians. 
They may possibly be identical with the Zi^po^6poi 
(185, 187, 188, 194). 

(9) The pitcher-bearers (vS/ota^rf/oot). These were 
wives of metics, who were compelled to carry pitchers 
of water in the procession (189, 190, 194). 

♦ It seems probable from these two testimonies that the 
yo/io^^XoKCT, or ordinary guardians of the law, acted as Upawotol at 
the greater Panathfinaia. 
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(lo) The animals for sacrifice. There is no dis- 
tinct proof that these were present, and indeed it is 
somewhat difficult to believe that a hundred head of 
cattle and twice as many sheep were marched in pro- 
cession through the streets of Athens and up to the 
Akropolis. They certainly would have formed an 
undignified element in the procession, and been a 
great impediment to it, not to mention their effect 
upon the streets and squares. That animals for sacri- 
fice formed part of some processions is clear. On 
the whole, therefore, it is better to leave the matter in 
doubt* 

As has already been remarked, we know very little 
respecting the relative position of these elements in 
the procession. Probably the ship, with the priests 
and priestesses, came first ; then came certainly the 
musicians (143), then, probably, the kan^phoroL The 
order of the remainder is entirely problematical. 

In considering the elements enumerated, with 
reference to the Parthenon frieze, we must, in the first 
place, distinguish those which we should be able to 
recognize from those which we should not Of the 
elements certainly present in the procession, we ought 
to be able to recognize all, with the exception, perhaps, 
of the ephiboL Of those probably present, the stool- 
bearers, the parasol-bearers, the pitcher-bearers, and. 
the animals ought certainly to be distinguishable. In 

♦ Cf. Pausanias, ii. 35, 6, where we are told that at the pro- 
cession of D6m^t6r Chthonia, at Hermiona, the cattle followed 
the procession. 

D 
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the second place, among the elements that were 
certainly present in this procession, we must distin- 
guish those that were peculiar to it, and would 
therefore alone suffice to identify it, from those com- 
mon to it with other processions. To the former 
category would belong the ship (or, in the absence of 
it, the peplos) and the thallophoroi ; to the latter, all 
the rest. The presence on the frieze of the former 
without some or even all of the latter, would suffice 
to identify its subject as the Panathenaic procession, 
while the presence of all the latter, without the former, 
would prove nothing. 

Let us now sum up what we know concerning the 
Panathenaic procession. It was a single procession, 
in honour of a single divinity, marching from a given 
point, by a single route, to another given point. Its 
distinguishing marks were the peplos (carried the 
greater part of the way as the sail of a ship moving 
on rollers) and the thallophoroi. Besides these, it con- 
tained certainly the following recognizable elements : 
basket-bearers, bowl-bearers, chariots, horsemen, ho- 
plites, heralds and musicians ; probably also these : 
stool-bearers, parasol-bearers, pitcher-bearers, and 
animals for sacrifice. 

Let us next examine the Parthenon frieze and see 
whether we find on it a sufficient number of the recog- 
nizable elements of the Panathenaic procession to 
justify us in affirming that its subject is that procession. 
The following diagram will help us to form a notion 
of the composition and the arrangement of its sculp- 
tures : — 
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Horsemen in 
procession. 



Ten chariots. 



Eight men and 
four women. 



(Break.) 



Cows. 
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An examination of this diagram reveals the fol- 
lowing facts : — 

1. There are represented two processions, not 
one. 

2. Each of these processions approaches a distinct 
group of seven divinities (six sitting and one stand- 
ing) ; so that— 

3. There are present fourteen divinities, instead 
of one. 

4. Neither of the distinguishing marks of the 
Panathenaic procession, the peplos (with or without 
the ship) or the thallophoroi, is present. 

5. Of the other recognizable elements that cer- 
tainly were present in the procession, we miss the 
following : (a) the skaph^phoroi, {b) the foot-soldiers. 
There is likewise nothing that would suggest the 
eph^boi. 

6. Of the recognizable elements probably present, 
we miss, {d) the diphrophoroi, (p) the skiad^phoroi, 
{c) the hydriaphoroi. 

Before proceeding to draw the conclusion that 
would manifestly follow from these facts, it will be 
necessary, since some of them are disputed, to take 
them up separately and show that they are facts. 

Firsts then : there appear upon the frieze two dis- 
tinct processions, not one. As we have seen, all the 
early travellers who have left notices of the frieze, 
Cyriacus of Ancona, Babin, Spon and Wheler, be- 
lieved that it contained a plurality of subjects.* The 

• Tavemier, who visited Athens some time about 1600, says, 
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same opihion, as we have likewise seen, has been 
maintained by Weber, Botticher, August Mommsen, 
and Christian Petersen, the last declaring for two 
distinct processions. That there are two processions 
is so evident that the champions of the Panathenaic 
theory have been obliged to adopt the most desperate 
hypotheses in order to reduce them to one. These 
hypotheses may be reduced to three : firsts that the 
procession is divided lengthwise, and that one half 
appears on the southern, and one on the northern 
side of the temple — in other words, that we are shown 
the procession from both sides ; second, that the 
various groups on the one side are to be "added," 
respectively, to the corresponding groups on the 
other, chariots to chariots, horsemen to horsemen, 
etc. ; thirdy that the same procession is represented 
twice. The hypothesis that the whole of the one 
procession comes after the whole of the other is too 
evidently absurd to have been entertained by any 
one. The others are not much better ; nevertheless, 
since they have been entertained, we must needs deal 
with them, else (such is the perversity of human 
reason) they will continue to be entertained. Before 
doing so, let us state a principle, which is true not 
only of Greek art, but of all art deserving the name. 

" Autour du temple et au defaut du toict, qui est aussi tout entier 
de pierres plates, se voyent tous les beaux fait d'armes des 
anciens Grecs en bas-relief." See Michaelis, Der Parthenon, 
p. 335. It is plain that Tavernier was ^ very superficial ob- 
server ; for there is nothing on the whole frieze that in the least 
resembles a " fait d'armes." 
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It IS this : In every work of art, the artist must 
express or intelligibly indicate all that he means to 
be understood. In so far as he fails to do this, 
whether from having chosen a subject going beyond 
the limits of expression possible in his art, or for any 
other reason, he is a bad artist. 

It is generally admitted, and hence we may be 
permitted to assume, that Pheidias, or whoever de- 
signed the subject of the Parthenon frieze, was not 
a bad artist We may, therefore, conclude that he 
has not left unexpressed, or, at least, unindicated, in 
his work, anything essential to the understanding of 
it, or attempted anything going beyond the limits 
of his art. But every one of the three hypotheses 
put forward to reduce the two processions, clearly 
represented on the frieze, to one, is based on the 
contrary assumption, and is, therefore, false. When it 
is said that two sides of the same procession appear 
on the frieze, it is forgotten that in relief-sculpture, 
as well as in painting, two views of one thing are one 
view of two things, since there is no artistic means 
of showing the contrary. These arts know but one 
aspect of a thing, and the artist who attempts to 
present more, attempts an impossibility and shows 
that he does not know the limits of these arts. If, 
however, an artist were foolish enough to make the 
attempt with a procession, the most obvious thing to 
do would be to make the two sides exactly similar 
in composition and length. But the artist of the 
Parthenon frieze has carefully avoided doing this. 
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The two processions are by no means similar in com- 
position, and the one is over seventy feet longer than 
the other. It is of no avail to say that slight differ- 
ences in composition would not be observed, inasmuch 
as the two sides of the procession would not be seen 
at the same time. The greatest differences in com- 
position are precisely on the east end, where the two 
sides of the procession are seen at the same time, 
which, by-the-by, is a physical impossibility. There 
is, therefore, every possible reason for denying that 
the two processions are intended to be merely two 
sides of one procession. What matters it indeed 
what is intended, so long as it is not expressed } 

These objections apply, with increased force, to the 
second and third of the hypotheses mentioned. The 
former is maintained by Overbeck, in the article 
already several times alluded to.* This author as- 
sumes that the figures of the east frieze are supposed 
to be on the Akropolis, those on the north and south 
in the Kerameikos, and those on the west outside 
the Dipylon Gate ; in other words, that the artist 
intended a great deal that he did not and could not 
express. He then tells us, "If the northern and 
southern friezes {Langseiten) fall within the Kera- 
meikos and the Agora, there is no space-obstacle to 
prevent us from adding the two halves of the pro- 
cession. . . . This marble pomp passes. round the 
four sides of the temple ; it begins at the east end, 
after a combining middle scene, in two correspond- 
* Rkein. Mus.y N. F., vol. xiv. p. 183. 
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ing (!) halves, both visible at the same time, and these 
are continued on the two sides of the temple, so that 
the spectator finds them (!) as he must expect them, 
after examining the east end, no matter whether he 
pass along the northern or the southern side. If he 
does so, and passes from the east, by north, west, and 
south, round the temple, he counts, if he count at all, 
not ten, but twenty sacrificial oxen, not ten, but 
twenty chariots, etc., etc., and I should like to know 
what in all the world prevents him from making this 
addition and obtaining from it the impression of a 
great festal pomp, with many animals for sacrifice, 
many chariots, very many pedestrians (! !), and innu- 
merably many horsemen. But why, under such 
circumstances, my explanation, that the diversities in 
the two halves of the procession, which, in all the 
main parts, accurately correspond (?), find their justi- 
fication in the freedom of art striving after variety 
{Mannigfaltigkeit)y 'cannot possibly satisfy,' — thi§ I 
do not understand." This Overbeck at present must 
understand very well. It would be waste of time to 
reply to such wild suppositions, implying, as they do, 
such a profound misconception of the nature and limits 
of art. It is sufficient to say that the artist of the 
frieze has given no indication, and could give no 
indication, to justify us in making the addition sup- 
posed. 

We have quoted the above passage mainly to 
show what strange conclusions even a great scholar 
will accept in defence of a foregone conclusion. We 
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will now match it by another. Eugen Petersen, who 
propounds the third hypothesis, viz., that the same 
procession is twice represented on the frieze, tells us 
that, if the procession had been represented but once, 
the spectator " could not have helped seeing one-half 
of it twice, once meeting it, and then, afterwards, going 
along with it" — a great objection, apparently; for, 
to get rid of it, " the procession is represented double ; 
but the spectator saw it only once, without having to 
look for the beginning (!), being naturally led to it, 
as well by the situation of the temple as by the 
architecture. For, if he approached the temple from 
the Propylaia, he found, on the back end of the 
temple, the rear of the procession, characterized as 
^ such, we shall see, by not being completely formed 
or organized. If then he went along with the pro- 
cession to the front end, he saw the head of it,* and 
if he went farther, along the south side, back to 
the west end, he passed the same procession . once 
more from the other end. In this way he saw the 
same procession a second time,/r^w the other side. 
Thus he saw the same procession twice, if he went 
round the whole temple, and indeed in its proper 
order, either from the beginning to the end, or 

* That is, if he went along the north side, otherwise not. 
If he went along the south side, as he might very well do, he 
would at the. south-west comer clearly see a break in the pro- 
cession, or rather, he would see two processions moving at right 
angles to each other. A person, approaching the Parthenon 
from the Propylaia, sees first the north-west comer, not the 
south-west one, as the author seems to suppose. 
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in the reverse order, from the end to the begin- 
ning, no matter whether he started on the east or 
on the west side ; but he also saw the whole by 
going only half-way round, as the real procession 
probably only did." * In other words, in order that 
the spectator, who chose to remain always on one 
side of the temple, might not be submitted to the 
possible annoyance of seeing a portion of the pro- 
cession twice, the artist kindly put the whole of it 
on each side, so that, under the same circumstances, 
the spectator was compelled to see the whole of it 
twice, and could not escape the annoyance even by 
going round the other side ! The Panathenaic 
theory must surely be desperate, when scholarly men 
are obliged to have recourse to such absurd hypo- 
theses in order to support it, and explain away the 
two processions. 

We have now examined all the hypotheses by 
means of which it is proposed to reduce the two 
processions to one, and have found them absurd in 
art and at variance with fact. We may, therefore, 
confidently conclude that two processions are repre- 
sented in the Parthenon frieze. This conclusion, from 
which there is no escape but by assuming that the 
artist was a stupid blunderer, is by itself sufficient to 
upset the whole Panathenaic theory; nevertheless, 
since even the clearest demonstration has no effect 
upon confirmed prejudice, we will produce other 
proofs tending to the same result. 

* Die Kunst des Pheidias^ pp. 241, 242. 
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Second, each of the two processions approaches a 
distinct group of divinities, six sitting and one stand- 
ing, so that, all together — 

Thirds there are present fourteen divinities instead 
of one. These two facts no one denies, with the 
exception of Weber and Botticher, who combat the 
Panathenaic theory. All those who hold that theory, 
in whatever form, admit both, and attempt to account 
for them in accordance with it. All admit that they 
present great difficulties, and that they do not corre- 
spond, but rather conflict, with what we should con- 
clude, from the evidence before us respecting the 
Panathenaic procession. As we have seen, this was 
a ceremony performed in honour of Athend alone. 
Nevertheless, the champions of the Panathenaic 
theory, determined to sustain it at all hazards, labour 
hard to find a possible explanation (more they do not 
pretend to give) of the presence and grouping of the 
gods. In regard to their presence, several theories 
have been advanced. Lubke speaks of the gods " in 
whose presence the delivery of the peplos to the 
wardens of the temple takes place." * If they came 
to see that ceremony, it is surely strange that not one 
of them looks in the direction of it! Friedrichs 
thinks the gods have come, " of course, to receive the 
offerings brought to them by the procession," f just 
as if there were any evidence to show that offerings 
were brought in the Panathenaic procession to any 

* Geschichte der Plastik, p. 147. 
t Bausteine, vol. i. p. 167. 
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divinity besides Ath^n4 ! Michaelis tells us, as if it 
were a matter of course, that AtMnd " has invited 
the other chief divinities of the Attic land and people, 
and the most distinguished Olympians, as guests and 
assessors " {Beisitzer).^ Very kind of Ath^n^, no 
doubt, but rather hard on the other gods, who must 
have fared poorly, since the Athenians brought gifts 
to none of them, and gods were never known to 
share their gifts with each other. Besides, had the 
artist wished to show that the gods were guests, he 
could easily have done so, by representing a banquet, 
and placing Athdn^ in the prominent position which 
would naturally belong to her as hostess. Banquet- 
ing scenes are by no means uncommon f on reliefs 
or difficult to manage. We may be perfectly sure, 
therefore, that the gods on the frieze are not meant 
to be the guests of Ath^ni. Eugen Petersen, not 
liking Michaelis' theory, will have it that the gods 
have assembled " to see the show " {zur Festschau).X 
In order to" account for the fact that they turn away 
from the middle group, which, according to him, 
represents the presentation of the peplos,§ he says, 
"That the god-groups had to turn away from each 
other, and could not turn toward the middle; group 
of five persons, is clear," because " what these persons 
are about is nothing specially worth looking at, 

* Der ParthenoHy^, 221. 

t See, for example, the scene on the archaic Assos relief 
(Liibke, Gesch. der PlasHk, p. 79). 

X Die Kunst des Pheidias, pp. 319, 326. 
§ Idid.y p. 303. 
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otherwise it would not be withdrawn from the gaze 
of the procession."* Of course, he supposes that 
the artist mfeant us to assume that the presentation- 
scene took place inside the temple, although that 
could not be indicated ! One does not like to use 
the words that would fitly characterize such asser- 
tions, so utterly gratuitous and destitute of common 
sense. The presentation of the peplos not worth 
looking at ! One might as well say that the eleva- 
tion of the Host in a Catholic church was not worth 
looking at, and that the congregation was the real 
sight! Welcker believes that in the god- groups is 
represented a " local union " of the chief divinities of 
the Attic land.f This theory is refuted by the simple 
fact that Zeus is present in one of the groups. 

These, we believe, are all the theories that have 
been advanced to account for the presence of fourteen 
divinities at the Panath^naia. That they are utterly 
groundless and fanciful need hardly be remarked. 
The fact that they are so, shows how difficult it is 
to make the assumption, which they are meant t6 
justify, tally with the facts of the frieze. 

If the presence of the multitude of gods has 
caused trouble and confusion to the champions of the 
Panathenaic theory, their division into two companies, 
by an interposed group, and their arrangement have 
caused still more. As to their division, the only theory 
advanced to account for it seems to be that of Eugen 

* Die Kunst des Pheidias^ p. 240. 
t- Griech, Gotterlehre, iL 179. 
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Petersen, who says it was made in order to show the 
unity of the divine assembly ! " The unity of the two 
rows of gods," he says, " is even more distinct in con- 
sequence of the division in the middle than it would 
be without it " ! * In other words, when you wish to 
show very distinctly that two things or persons belong 
together, your safest expedient is to separate them by 
some third thing or person ! It would be vain to 
waste time refuting such statements. 

An enumeration of the attempts that have been 
made to identify the gods of the frieze, in order to 
find the principle of their arrangement, would fill a 
volume, and these attempts are still continued. Most 
frequently, it is true, some principle is arbitrarily 
adopted, and then the gods are named so as to con- 
form to it ; whenever the opposite method has been 
pursued, it has proved absolutely impossible to find 
any single or rational principle of arrangement. In 
order to show how utterly problematical the whole 
matter is, we will give a list of the names that have 
been assigned to each of the gods, numbering these 
from left to right. 

1. Kastdr, Hermes, Peirithoos, Keryx. 

2. Polydeuk^s, Triptolemos, Dionysos, H^rakl^s, 

* Die Kunst des Pheidias^ p. 243. One hardly believes his 
eyes when he reads such assertions. Sed nihil tarn absurdum 
est quod non dixerit aliquis — archaeologorum Germanorum ! It 
is only fair, however, to say that Petersen out- Germans even 
the Germans in wild theorizing. One could collect a delightful 
list of absurd doctrines from the work we have been quoting. 
Cf. p. 41. 
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Poseid6n, Theseus, Eumolpos, H^phaistos, 
Apollo. 

3. Zeus, DemSt^r, Aphrodite, Artemis, Eny6, 

Erinys. 

4. Theseus, Triptolemos, Ar^s, H^phaistos, 

Hermes, Dionysos. 

5. Iris, Aphrodite, Persephone, Nik^, H^bd, 

Helen, Chlo^, Kreousa, Karp6. 

6. Herd, Ddm^t^r, Ath^ni, Nepiesis, G^ Kouro- 

trophos, Prdxithea, Hers^, Gaia. 

7. Hdphaistos, Zeus (Polieus, Poliouchos, Hyp- 

sistos), HadSs. 

8. D^m^ter, Ath^nd, Hygieia, Aphrodite (Ou- 

rania), Aglauros, Ath^nd, Hygieia. 

9. Poseiddn, Askl^pios, Hephaistos, Aigeus, 

Kekrops, Zeus. 

10. Poseiddn, Theseus, Erechtheus, Prometheus, 

Hephaistos, Kranaos, Enyalios, Ikaros. 

11. Theseus, Erechtheus, Hippolytos, Apollo, 

Hephaistos, Amphiktydn, Ar^s, Dionysos. 

12. Aglauros, Peith6, Artemis, Persephone, 

Athend, Ge Kourotrophos, Pandrosos, Aux6, 

Demeter. 

13. Pandrosos, Aphrodite, Pandemos, Demeter, 

Ge, Athend, Attis, Hegemone. 

14. Erechtheus, Er6s, lakchos, Triptolemos, Thalld. 
It appears from this that three of the gods (2, 5, 

1 2) have each received nine names, four of them (6, 
10, II, 13) eight, one (8) seven, three (3, 4, 9) six, and 
none less than four. Moreover every one of the full- 
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grown female figures in the two groups (3, 5, 8, 12, 
T 3) has been identified as D^m^t^r, and every one of 
the full-grown male figures (2, 4, 7, 9, 10, 11), except 
one (i), as Hephaistos ; and several other divinities 
and heroes (Theseus, Erechtheus, Triptolemos, etc.) 
appear three or four times. 

These details, which are mostly based upon a 
tabulated view of the various attempts to identify the 
gods, given by Michaelis,* will perhaps suffice to show 
that the Panathenaic theory affords no principle 
whereby to identify the gods or to account for their 
grouping. . Indeed, any one who wishes to find large 
store of delightful learned amusement, will do well 
to read and compare the arguments that have been 
propounded by archaeologists, especially Germans, in 
support of their various identifications and groupings. 
After doing so, he will be sorely tempted to inquire 
whether a little common sense would not be a desirable 
qualification in an archaeologist. 

Before considering the principles which have been 
assumed to have actuated the artist of the frieze in 
the arrangement of the gods, it will be well to state 
an art-principle, which is well known and universally 
acknowledged, but very frequently forgotten, especially 
by archaeologists. It is this : Every work of art has a 
single purpose, to which every detail and arrangement 
is subordinate ; and no detail or arrangement is in- 

* Der Parthenony pp. 262,263. I have merely added the new 
identifications proposed by Dr. Flasch (Zum Parthenonfries, 
Wiirzburg, 1877). 
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troduced that is not essential to the artistic expression 
of that purpose. It follows directly from this that the 
purpose which brought the gods of the frieze together 
ought, if known, to enable us to identify them and 
account for their arrangement, and that by looking 
for any other principle of selection or arrangement 
independent of this purpose, we are virtually accusing 
the artist of ignorance of the first principles of art. 

The attempts made, up to the year 1S71, to account 
for the personnel and arrangement of the gods of the 
frieze have been collected by Michaelis.* Not one of 
tl^em conforms to the principle above laid down, and 
they are, with good reason, set aside by that author. 
We may, therefore, leave them unconsidered, and con- 
fine our criticism to those that have been made in the 
last ten years. These are mainly three : (i) that of 
Michaelis himself ( 1 871), (2) that of Eugen Petersen, 
and (3) that of Flasch. 

According to Michaelis, " the group on the right, 
under the presidency of Ath^nd, is mainly of a politi- 
cal character, having regard to the Attic /<?^//^; while 
on the left, under the presidency of the highest 
Olympians, the divinities of the Attic land and its 
productions are assembled."! Now, remembering 
that, according to the same author, the gods are 
present as " guests and 'assessors " of Ath^nd, we may 

* Der Parthenon y pp. 261 sqq. 

•^>Ibtd,y p. 261. This explanation of the grouping of the 
gods was originally proposed by Michaelis in 1865, in the 
Memorie delP Istituto^ ii. 183 sqq., and has been accepted by 
several other German archaeologists ! 

E 
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fairly ask, what has this arrangement, partly political, 
partly agricultural, to do with the expression of that 
fact ? Absolutely nothing. Why, at a banquet given 
by Athend, should the gods of the Attic land be 
separated from those of the Attic people, and why 
should there be two presidents at one banquet ? And, 
suppose we could explain this strange arrangement, 
why, in all the world, vshould the divinities of the Attic 
land sit under the presidency of the highest Olym- 
pians ? Is not hAitvik, par excellencey the divinity. of 
the Attic land ? What other meaning has her famous 
contest with Poseid6n ? And does not Plato distinctly 
tell' us that " Hephaistos and Ath^n^ . . . both ob- 
tained, as their common allotment, this land," * viz., 
Attica ? And was it not one of the special boasts of 
the Attic people that they themselves were "pro- 
ductions" of their landPf But the theory hardly 
merits serious refutation* It violates the simplest 
principles of art, and is contradicted by notorious 
facts. 

The other two theories assume that the gods on 
the frieze are the so-called twelve, and that they have 
come, not as guests or assessors, but to see the 
festival.^ Since, however, the Athenian canon of the 
twelve gods consisted of six males and six females, 

* Kritias^ 109 c. 

t See abundant references in.Liddell and Scott's Z^;wV/7«, 
sub VOC, avToxB*&y» 

I "Zur Festchau versammelt " (Petersen, Die Kunst des 
Pheidiasy pp. 319, 326). "Urn sich das Fest zu beschauen'* 
(Flasch, Zum Parthenonfries, p. 2). 
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arranged in couples — Zeus and H^rd, Poseiddn and 
Demet^r, Apollo and Artemis, H^phaistos and Ath^n^, 
Hermes and Hestia* — whereas on the frieze there 
are seven males and only five females, the theorists 
have to admit that the artist of that work has 
introduced modifications ; and these they try to 
explain. 

Eugen Petersen finds that Hestia and Artemis 
have been replaced by Dionysos and Peith6. The 
reason for this he holds to be that Hestia is "too 
serious and immovable " to appear among men ; f and 
Artemis, "the wild huntress," is too restless for the 
quiet festal spectacle ;" while Dionysos, "the god of 
joy and festal mirth, which at the Panathenaic banquet 
indulged in particularly large bumpers, TravaOrivdiKa 
TTorrj/oea," and Peithd, "who was introduced into 
Athens along with Aphrodite Pand^mos, by Theseus, 
who had also turned the old Athdnaia into the Pan- 
ath^naia, and, by both innovations, as the/^« in both 
names shows, had sought to bless and sanctify his 
glorious union of the people," J could not be spared 
on the occasion. Petersen, as we have seen, holds 
that, since the gods are divided into two groups, they 
clearly form one ! Hence he concludes that it is 
not necessary to look for any principle of division, but 
merely for a principle of arrangement. This principle 

* See Welcker, Griech, Gotterlehre^ ii. 163 sqq. ; Lehrs, 
Populdre Au/sdtze, 2nd edit, p. 235 sqq. 

t He is right in saying that Hestia never leaves Olympos, 
For this he has the authority of Plato (Phaidros^ 247 a.), 

J Die Kunst des, Pheidias^ pp. 320, 321. 
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he finds to be, that the gods are arranged according to 

their rank, the best places for seeing the show being 

assigned to the most noble ! One hardly knows how 

to answer such propositions as these. Artemis, too 

restless for a quiet (!) festival, at which, by the author's 

own admission, the wild, impetuous Ar^s (jiaXepog, 

Oovpog, etc.), Er6s, and Dionysos, the bumper-quaffing 

god of festal mirth, are present ! Peith6 present, 

because she is the companion of Aphrodite Pand^mos, 

and Pandimos begins with the same syllable as Pan- 

athenaia ! The union of the Attic people blessed and 

sanctified by the introduction of Aphrodite Pandemos, 

the goddess of prostitution ! * H^phaistos (such he 

considers the figure next to Ath^nd) higher in rank 

than Poseiddn and Apollo! The places farthest off 

from the procession the best for seeing ! Need such 

assertions be seriously refuted ? 

The third and latest of recent attempts to explain 

the groups of gods on the frieze is that made by Dr. 

Flasch, in his little work entitled Zum Partkenonfries, 

This athletically original writer declares for the twelve 

gods, excluding Hestia for the same reason as Petersen 

does, and replacing her by Dionysos. He then, by 

elaborate reasoning, and the discovery in each figure 

of exactly the elements that suit his theory, succeeds 

in identifying all the gods, and, by grounds, sometimes 

aesthetical, sometimes botanical, sometimes chemical, 

and sometimes even mathematical, in accounting for 

^ See Loukian., DiaL MereLj vii. i ; Ath^naios, Deipnos.y 
xiii. 25. Pausanias (i. 22, 3) speaks of her introduction into 
Athens by Theseus. 
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their arrangement. His arrangement is as follows : 
(i) Hermds, (2) Apollo, (3) Artemis, (4) Ar6s, (5) Iris, 
(6) Herd, (7) Zeus, (8) Athena, (9) H^phaistos, (10)' 
Poseiddn, (i i) Dionysos, (12) Demdter, (13) Aphrodite, 
(14) Er6s. To judge from the unbounded admiration 
which Dr. Flasch expresses for the artist whose genius 
arranged the gods in this wonderful order, one might 
suppose that'he had discovered the principle on which 
it was based, and that it was at once simple and 
natural. On the contrary, he discovers no principle 
at all. To the right of Zeus and H^rd he finds assem- 
bled " the sturdy, energetic youth " of Olympos ; * for 
the figures on the other side he finds no grouping 
epithet. Apollo t faces Artemis and takes her knees 
between his, to show that she is his sister, and sits 
back to back with Hermes, to show that he is his 
friend, and we are asked to admire the " fine signifi- 
cance " of this arrangement (p. 59) ! Next to the 
"swift, mobile Artemis " (how little her attitude justi- 
fies these epithets ! J) of this triad comes " the wild 

* Page 58. Overbeck {Griech, Kunstmythologie, vol. ii. p. 424) 
finds this suggestion "extraordinarily tempting" (ausserordentlich 
bestechend) 1 . 

t This figure (No. 2), which Petersen, for numerous reasons 
{Die Kunst des Pheidias^ p. 259, sqq.), found expressive of 
" effeminate, comfortable existence," and, therefore, named Dio- 
nysos, Flasch finds to be " the sturdiest of the young gods," " a 
decided, energetic character," and calls Apollo ! Such is fine 
archaeological criticism ! 

X A most amusing pamphlet might be made up of the fine 
aesthetic remarks made by German savans on the poor defaced 
gods of the Parthenon frieze — especially if it were illustrated with 
good photographs ! 
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Ar^s, who has to force himself to take part in the 
spectacle " (why, then, does he come to it ?), turning 
the triad into a group of four, composed of the " sturdy, 
energetic youth of Olympos," and we are told : " The 
success of the artist in the conception of this group so 
far surpasses the measure of all expectation that words 
fail us, and silent admiration takes the place of critical 
exegesis'' (p. 58). To be sure, when you do not 
understand a thing, which you have assumed must be 
wonderful, what else can you do but stand before it in 
silent admiration ? And this is what Dr. Flasch does. 
It would be cruel to disturb him in his rapt condition 
with the rude suggestion that it was a critical exegesis, 
and not portrait of wonderment, that he undertook to 
^wt,. As to the grouping of Zeus, H^rd, and Iris (?), 
there can be no difficulty. A wife's proper place is 
beside her husband, and both may require a messenger, 
although what for, since gods and men are both present, 
is not very clear. Why this group, however, should 
be placed next to the "sturdy, energetic youth of 
Olympos," we are not told, and must, therefore, be 
content with silent admiration. Passing to the other 
group, we find that Hephaistos is placed next to 
Athend, because " in her are represented the spiritual 
qualities which he requires for his craft, and out of 
which (flus denen heraus) he creates his marvellous 
works"! (p. 18). "As an admirer, a worshipper (!), • 
he has turned toward and addressed her " (p. 19). 
" The following gods, four in number, are again con- 
nected for the spectator. They form two couples, one 
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male, the other female." Dionysos and Poseid6n are 
groupe<J together, because they both represent " the 
wet, moist element — the one, of wine and the natural 
force that sends forth leaves ; the other, of water " ! 
(p. 44). Dionysos is recognized in figure 11 as " that 
gentle, dreamy, divine being — the only sentimental 
one of all the twelve, even the women not excepted " 
(p. 30). What wonderfully fine senses Dr. Flasch 
must have ! " Pheidias," we are told, " has here pro- 
duced a masterpiece — and yet it has been misunder- 
stood ! '* — by all save the clear-eyed doctor. Again, 
D^m^t^r is grouped with Aphrodite, because the one is 
the goddess of fruitfulness, the other of love (p. 42) — 
" a surprisingly clever combination," thinks the doctor. 
The whole group of four, therefore, is arranged on the 
principle — water, wine, fruitfulness, love ! It is need- 
less to say that figure 12 cannot be Dem^t^r. This 
Overbeck has conclusively shown.* It would be waste 
of time seriously to discuss these notions, which one 
has even difficulty in believing to have been uttered 
seriously. The mere statement of them is the best 
refutation they could possibly find — at least in the court 
of art and common sense. We have devoted to them 
more space than they deserve, merely because they 
form the last attempt to account for the personnel 
and arrangement of the gods of the frieze in accord- 
ance with the Panathenaic theory. The glaring failure 
of this attempt, made with complete knowledge of all 
previous ones, may fairly be held to prove that the 
gods cannot be accounted for on that theory. 
* Griech, Kunstmyth.^ vol. ii. p. 424. 
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Fourth, Neither of the distinguishing marks of the 
Panathenaic procession is present, the peplos nor the 
thallophoroi. That the peplos-jA/^ is not present, is 
perfectly evident and is admitted by all. Its absence 
is usually accounted for by assuming, first, that in 
fact — that is, in the real procession — the ship stopped 
at the Areiopagos ; and, second, that the artist, finding 
that the ship could not be easily represented on the 
frieze, chose for his work a moment after the peplos 
had been removed from it and carried up to the 
Akropolis. These assumptions may be allowed to 
pass, although they do little honour to the artist, 
since they virtually charge him with choosing for his 
art a subject, one of the principal features of which, 
indeed the principal feature, had necessarily to be 
omitted. What should we think of an artist who 
undertook to represent a triumph in a place where he 
could not show the triumphal chariot t But, although 
all concede the absence of the peplos-ship, most 
persons acquainted with the frieze will be surprised at 
the assertion that the peplos itself does not appear 
upon it. Since the days of Stuart, one of the points 
regarded as most certain has been, that the presenta- 
tion of the peplos is the act in which the man and the 
boy of the central group are engaged — that the boy 
is handing the peplos to the man, who is assumed 
to be either a priest of Athdnd, the archdn basileus, 
or some other dignitary.* One of the latest writers 
on the frieze declares triumphantly : " Not to recog- 
* See Michaelis, Der Parthenon^ pp. 257^ 263, 264. 
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nize in the garment, which is being delivered at the 
head of -the procession, the peplos, whose very solemn 
presentation is well known, but to assume some other 
piece of cloth, whose use or deliverance in the pro- 
cession is neither attested nor probable, is unpermitted 
caprice."* In spite of this, it is perfectly evident that 
the garment in qtiestion is not the peplos, and this for 
the following reasons : — Firsty the garment is not 
occupying the principal person in the group, as it 
certainly would do, were it the peplos. That person 
even turns her back to it. To get rid of this most 
inconvenient fact, numerous theories have been from 
time to time proposed, all of which make an absolutely 
inadmissible assumption, viz., that the group is un- 
symmetrical. Holding, as they are obliged to do, 
that the group has two main figures, they cannot help 
admitting that on the one side* of these there are two 
subordinate figures, and on the other, only one. But 
this is a thing absolutely unknown in Greek groups of 
any good period. In these, there is always the same 
number of figures on either side of the chief figure or 
figures. In proof of this, we have only to look at all 
known pediment groups, at the marriage of Zeus and 
H^ra described by Pausanias as decorating the base 
of the Olympian Zeus,t at the god-groups of this very 
frieze, etc., etc. We are, therefore, driven to the con- 

* Petersen, Die Kunsi des Pheidias, p. 303. 

t Pausan. v. 11, 8. I have elsewhere (Essay ii.) shown that 
this was the subject of that group, not the birth of Aphrodite, as 
is generally assumed. 
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elusion that there is only one principal figure in the 
group under consideration. And the garment which 
is supposed to be the peplos is not occupying the 
attention of that person. Second^ the garment in 
question is not being received by the man, as nearly 
all who consider it the peplos assume, but is being 
handed by the man to the boy, which would not be 
the case were it the peplos, and the man some 
dignitary appointed to receive it. The person who 
first made clear that the man is not receiving, but 
delivering, the garment, was Dr. Flasch, and this 
demonstration is the one thing which redeems his 
pamphlet from utter worthlessness.* He showed that 
in any act of giving, which of course always includes 
an act of receiving, the object given is held by the 
giver, while the receiver stretches out his hand or 
hands to lay hold of it. As he very justly says, the 
act of letting-go cannot be represented, and the 
moving backwards of the arms from a thing let-go 
could not be distinguished from the moving of them 
forward in order to lay hold. One has only to look 
over all the acts of giving he can remember f in 
products of Greek art, to convince himself of how true 
this is. Since, then, in the case under discussion, it 

* Zum ParthenonfrieSy pp. 86 sqq. 

t See, for example, the Dimeter on the altar of the twelve 
gods, published in the Mittheilungen des deutschen archcBolog, 
Inst, in A then, vol. iv. (1879) PP- 33^-350, cut xx. On a vase 
published in the Archceolog, Zeitung, 1879, plate 4, is represented 
an athlete handing his cloak to a boy exactly as the priest on 
the frieze is doing. 
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is the man that holds the garment and the boy that 
is stretching out his arms toward it, the former can- 
not be receiving it ; and, therefore, it is not the peplos. 
We shall see afterwards what it is. Thirds the 
handling of the garment is not occupying the atten- 
tion of any one present, except the participants, either 
of gods or man. This is so evident as to require no 
demonstration, and shows that the garment cannot be 
. the peplos. Other reasons might be given, connected 
with the size, weight, etc., of the peplos, but the above 
are more than sufficient for our purpose. That the 
thallophoroi, old men bearing branches of olive, are 
not present, is manifest The attempt made by some 
archaeologists to find them in the group of men 
immediately in front of the chariots on the north 
side, by supposing that the olive branches were 
painted,* is a pure begging of the question. The 
thallophoroi are not distinguishable, and we have no 
reason to assume that any of the attributes of any 
of the figures were painted, that is, represented in 
colour. 

Fifth and Sixth. Of the marked elements that 
certainly were present in the Panathenaic procession, 
we miss {a) the skaphephoroi, {U) the foot soldiers ; 
and of those that were probably present, {a) the 
diphrophoroi, (^) the skiad^phoroi, and {c) the hydria- 
phoroi. It is true that numerous attempts have been 
made to find these, or at least some of them, in the 

* See W\c}asi€{\?>^ Der Parthenon, pp. 214, 215, 218, 219, 239, 
244. Cf. Petersen, Die Kunst des Pheidias, p. 311. 
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procession ; but the very fact that there are great 
differences in regard to every element mentioned 
shows that not one of the attempts has clear evidence 
to support it. The attempt made by Michaelis to 
find the diphrophoroi in the two little girls of the 
central group,* in spite of his strong assertion that 
they are " unmistakable " {unverkennbar)^ only shows 
that he has forgotten what the special meaning of the 
term was. The attempt to find skaph^phoroi and 
hydriaphoroi in the youths following the sheep-group 
on the north frieze is not more successful. What 
the first three youths are carrying are not skaphai^ 
and the hydriaphoroi were women, not men or 
youths. 

To sum up. Against the assumption that the 
subject of the Parthenon frieze is the Panathenaic 
peplos-processi£)n, there is, apart from very strong a 
priori grounds, almost every possible a posteriori 
ground. What is represented on the frieze differs 
irreconcilably from what we know of the procession 
in every possible way, in form, direction, purpose, and 
composition. In fact, the two contaih no recognizable 
common element, except such as was common to all 
processions. By all the laws of reasoning, therefore, 
we are justified in concluding that the subject of the 
Parthenon frieze is not the Panathenaic peplos- 
procession. 

* Der Parthenon, p. 215. Cf. Botticher, Der Zophoros am 
Parthenon, p. 69. 
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(2) The subject of the Parthenon frieze is not 
the sacrificial procession of the Panathenaia, 

The theory against which this denial is directed 
has been only recently set up. The first person who 
openly adopted it was Qverbeck, in the third edition 
of his Geschichte der griechischen Plastik ( 1 88 1 ).* The 
first orthodox archaeologist who uttered an opinion 
pointing in this direction was Brunn,t who denied 
that the peplos was present on the frieze, what had 
been taken for such being merely the robe of the 
priest, in the act of being handed to him by a boy. 
Following up this thought. Dr. Flasch showed that 
the robe was not being received by the priest, but by 
the boy, and that, therefore, the priest was parting 
with it. This conclusion removed the last ground 
that remained for considering the subject of the 
frieze the Panathenaic peplos-procession. The author, 
therefore, not quite daring to disconnect the frieze 
from the Panathenaia, comes to this conclusion, which 
he expresses in his characteristic way : " Do I then 
deny the Panathenaic festival } Only the peplos- 
procession, and thereby waxes Pheidias' greatness " (!) 
For once, Dr. Flasch was cautious, and very justly so. 

* Vol. i. pp. 330 sqq. In the earlier editions he had de- 
cided in favour of the " first Panathenaic celebration," on the 
ground that this " threw the subject out of the region of reality 
into the ideal" (2nd edit., 1869, vol. i. p. 302). 

t Sitzungsberichte der miinchener Academie, 1874, ii. pp. 
44 sqq. Friedrichs had previously expressed more than doubts. 
See above, p. 9. 
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The conclusion, however, which he did not venture to 
draw was drawn by Overbeck, who now affirms the 
subject of the frieze to be the Panathenaic sacrificial 
procession.* 

Now, the sacrificial procession of the Panath^naia 
is either identical with the peplos-procession, or it is 
not If it is, and the artist has merely chosen a 
moment subsequent to the presentation of the peplos, 
then all the arguments against the peplos-procession 
apply as before, except that based on the absence 
of that garment. This, however, is replaced by an 
equally strong one, viz., that, on the supposition 
mentioned, the artist has left us to divine something 
which he has neither expressed nor indicated — indeed, 
could neither express nor indicate — and this is inad- 
missible. On the other hand, if the sacrificial pro- 
cession is not identical with the peplos-procession, we 
have no means whereby to distinguish the former from 
any other procession, and all the ^/r/^r/ arguments 
against the latter, as well as those based on the facts 
of a double procession, and the presence of two groups 
of gods, remain in full force. And these are more 
than sufficient to overthrow the theory. But, even if 
they were not, the second alternate would be quite 
inadmissible ; for it is beyond any question that the 
peplos-procession and the sacrificial procession were 
one and the same. In all the numerous references 
niade by ancient writers to the Panath^naia, there is 
not a single hint to lead us to suppose that there was 

* " Opferzug'' [Gesch, der griech, Plastik, vol. i. p. 332). 
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any other procession connected with the festival 
than that in which the peplos was carried. " The 
processions of the Panath^naia" is a phrase which 
does not occur. The same procession which bore 
the peplos had in it the kan^phoroi, carrying the 
things necessary for sacrifice (ra ttjooc dvtrlav), and the 
Panathenaic ship itself was manned by priests and 
priestesses.* It follows, therefore, that whatever is 
true of the sacrificial procession is true of the peplos- 
procession, and vice versd, and that he who denies that 
the one is the subject of the Parthenon frieze, at the 
same time denies that the other is. At all events, in 
whatever light we regard the sacrificial procession, 
it is entirely certain that is not represented on the 
Parthenon frieze. ■ 

Since, then, the subject of the frieze is neither the 
peplos-procession nor the sacrificial procession of the 
Panathdnaia, and since there was no other procession 
connected with that festival, it follows that the Par- 
thenon frieze has no connection with the Panath^iiaia. 
It follows, moreover, that the subject of the frieze is not 
known, and that we are in exactly the same position 
with regard to the work as if its subject had never 
been discussed. 

The writer, having, as he believes, acquitted 
himself of his first obligation, by showing that all ex- 
planations hitherto given of the Parthenon frieze are 
. so unsatisfactory, forced, and incoherent as to render 
a new one necessary, will now proceed to folfil the 
* Himerios, Or,y iii. 12. 
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second, by offering such a substitute for them as, he 
hopes, will leave no doubt in the mind of any unpre- 
judiced person that he has found the true explanation. 



(B.) The Subject of the Parthenon Frieze. 

Before proceeding to deal directly with this prob- 
lem, it will be necessary for us to inquire into the 
purpose of the Parthenon itself, and to correct certain 
current errors with respect to it that have arisen, 
chiefly from a misinterpretation of the frieze. 

It ig generally and with good reason admitted that 
the military architecture of Themistokl^s and the 
civil architecture of Kim6n had both special reference 
to the new position in which Athens found herself 
placed by the results of the Persian wars ; but it is 
assumed that in the religious architecture of Perikl^s 
these results were entirely left out of view. Curt 
Wachsmuth, in his Die Stadt A then ini Alterthum^ 
tells us : " A different character appears in the 
buildings erected under the policy of Perikl^s, during 
which the restorations on the citadel were begun on a 
large scale. The immediate relation to the Persian 
wars fell into the background ; it was rather as now 
in the full enjoyment of peace and prosperity, and 
standing at the head of- a powerful sea-alliance, that 
Athens built treasuries and festal edifices to the god- 
dess of the city and of the confederacy." * 
* Vol. i. pp. 543 sq. 
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Wachsmuth is obliged to admit that the entire 
testimony of ancient authors, such as it is, goes to 
invalidate this assumption ; but, firm in his foregone 
conclusion, he explains this testimony away, in the 
usual way in which theorists get rid of uncomfortable 
proof, by speaking of it contemptuously as " popular 
legends and fables." For this contempt there is not 
the slightest ground. 

Speaking of the Parthenos, a scholiast to Demos- 
thenes (xxii. 1 3) tells us that " the Athenians, when 
they became more opulent, caused this third statue to 
be made, of gold and ivory, in memory of the battle 
of Salamis, and on a scale proportionate to the im- 
portance of that battle." It is needless to say that 
the purpose of the statue determined that of the 
temple, which, therefore, must have been a monument 
of victory — in fact, a trophy.* The above testimony 
is one of Wachsmuth's " popular legends and fables," 
which he supposes to have arisen, in some unexplained 
way, in late times. He does not seem to have taken 
the trouble to read the passage in Demosthenes to 
which the scholion refers, else he would have seen 
that the " fable," as he calls it, is as old at least as that 
orator, who was born during the lifetime of many 
thousands of persons who saw the Parthenon built 
The passage in question occurs in the speech against 
Androtidn, in which Demosthenes, endeavouring to 

* Does not Xenoph6n refer to the Propylaia and the Par- 
thenon, when, speaking of the victories over the Persians, he 
says : ** Si' ten fihv rtKfi'fipta dpav rk Tp^ira«a"? {Anab.^ iii. 2, 13). 

F 
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prove to the Athenians the value of a navy, says, 
" Those earlier men who built the Propylaia and the 
Parthenon, and adorned the other temples at the 
expense of the barbarians, temples of which we are 
justly proud, left their city, as you know, at least by 
hearsay, and, having shut themselves up in Salamis, 
were able, from having triremes, to conquer in the 
naval battle, and so, not only to rescue their own pro- 
perty and political institutions, but also to confer upon 
the rest of Greece many great blessings, of which 
time can never obliterate the memory."* Here is 
direct evidence, if any evidence is direct, that the 
Parthenon was considered to have been built with 
money derived from the share of Persian spoil vowed 
by the Athenians to the gods. Instead of presenting 
this share of booty directly, the Athenians waited 
until they were in easy circumstances, and then ap- 
plied a sum of money, equivalent to said share, to 
erecting and adorning monuments fit for the accept- 
ance of the gods. This is the plain sense of Demos- 
thenes' words, which does not in the least conflict 
with the well-known fact that the money with which 
the Parthenon was built was immediately derived from 
the treasury of the league of which Athens was the 
head. For some time after the Persian wars the 
Athenians were in such straits, that they doubtless 
felt themselves justified in borrowing, and applying 
to the fortification of their city, the share of booty 
that belonged to the gods. It did not, on that account, 
* Dem., xxii. 13, p. 598. 
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cease to belong to the gods, and the Athenians took 
the first opportunity of paying it back to them, which 
opportunity occurred in the time of Periklds. When, 
therefore, Wachsmuth makes the scholiast say that 
the Parthenos was constructed from the booty taken 
at Salamis, he puts a forced meaning upon his words, 
in order to find him in error. These words imply the 
very reverse ; for they tell us that the image was not 
erected until the Athenians were in easy circumstances. 
It is hardly necessary to piention the fact that the 
Athenians habitually borrowed from their goddess, 
and, like many other borrowers, were often unable to 
repay.* 

It follows from this that there is no ground what- 
ever for asserting that the Parthenon was less closely 
connected with the Persian wars than any of the 
buildings of Themistokl^s or Kim6n. Indeed, in a 
certain sense, it was more closely connected with these 
wars than any other building in Athens ; for its opi- 
sthodomos was used as the treasure-house of the league 
of which Athens held the hegemony, and both league 
and hegemony were direct results of these wars. 
Unless Demosthenes' words are mere impertinent 
platitudes, they mean that both the Propylaia and 
the Parthenon were directly connected with the re- 
sults of the battle of Salamis. 

Another circumstance which has largely tended to 
obscure the true purpose of the temple of which we 

* See Michaelis, Der Parthenon^ p. 294, and the authorities 
there cited. 
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are speaking is the name by which it was frequently 
called in ancient times, and by which alone it is known 
in modern times, viz.,f^i4^ Parthenon, This name, which 
means the apartment of the virgin or virgins, has led 
to the conclusion that the goddess was worshipped in 
the temple under that aspect, and hence, that the 
temple itself could not have had any close connection 
with the Persian wars.) In support of this conclusion 
is adduced the furth^ proof that the goddess herself 
was called the Parthenos. In order to -make clear the 
meaning and purpose of the temple, it will be neces- 
sary to consider the origin and meaning of these 
names, Parthenon anc( Parthenos, 

'\Parthenon means the apartment or room of a 
young unmarried woman. The Parthendnes were 
those rooms of a Greek house occupied by the young 
ladies of the family. Each such room was a parthe- 
non. 'The term is never used in the singular to desig- 
nate the suite of rooms occupied by young women.* 
A Parthenon, therefore, was always a portion of a 
house, never a whole house. To have called any whole 
building a parthenon, would have been exactly equiva- 
lent to calling a whole palace a boudoir. We should 
expect, therefore, to find that the term Parthenon 
designated, not the whole of the temple of Ath^n^, 
but only a portion of it — the more retired and private 
portionj And this we really find was the case. In 
the numerous more or less fragmentary inventories of 

* See Aischylos, Pr. Desm,^ 646 ; Euripides, Iph, Taur.y 
826, Phoin, 89, etc. 
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the sacred stores of the temple that have come to 
light, the term Parthenon, though occurring frequently, 
is never once employed to mean the whole temple. 
These inventories divide the temple into three parts, 
naming them in this order — Parthenon, Hekatom- 
pedos,* Pronaos. It seems as if there ought not to 
be much difficulty in identifying these, divisions. 
What the Pronaos is, is perfectly clear. The Heka- 
tompedos, or Hekatompedos neos (temple of a hun- 
dred feet), as it was frequently called, can be nothing 
but the main part of the building, the temple proper. 
Nothing, therefore, remains for the Parthenon but the 
chamber immediately behind the temple proper, or 
else the posticum. This perfectly plain and simple 
deduction would, without doubt, have been made and 
accepted by every student of the Parthenon, but for 
a childish assumption, made almost unconsciously, 
viz., that the Parthenos must have stood in the Par- 
thenon.! A direct conclusion from this, of course, 
was, that since the Parthenos must have stood in the 
temple, or main part of the building, this, or at least 
part of it, must have been the Parthenon. This result 
has introduced inextricable confusion into the whole 
question, and, indeed, is at variance with the most ob- 
vious facts. The Hekatompedos was a hundred feet 
long, and that is just the length of the entire vcwc, or 

* The only part of the building ever called v^^s is the Heka- 
tompedos, as we might suppose, this being a restoration of an 
older temple of the same name and dimensions. See Michaelis 
Der Parthenon, pp. 290 sq. ; cf. pp. 25 sqq. 

t See Michaelis, Ibid.y p. 25. 
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temple. Hence there was no room for the Parthenon 
there, unless it was a part of the Hekatompedos. 
And thts, indeed, nearly all archaeologists at present 
assume.* But this is plainly at variance with the fact 
that, in the inventories, the Parthenon is as plainly 
distinguished from the Hekatompedos as the Pronaos 
is, and is always mentioned before both. In enume- 
rating the works of art, say the tombs, in St. Peter's, 
no one would think of making two such divisions as, 
I, choir ; 2, interior of basilica. It is, therefore, pure 
folly to imagine that the Parthenon was part of the 
Hekatompedos. Moreover, the only ground that 
existed for such a supposition has recently been 
removed by Dr. Kohler,t who has shown, from in- 
scriptional evidence, that the Parthenos stood in the 
Hekatompedos, and not in the Parthenon at all ! The 
question now comes to be : What was the Parthenon } 
Was it the great chamber (63.01 ft. x 43.767 ft.) im- 
mediately behind the naos, or was it the space between 
the western antae, the posticum } The latter, we 
know, was turned into a chamber by means of lofty 
gratings inserted between the antae and the columns.} 
These questions have been complicated by the as- 
sumption that the chamber behind the naos went by 
the name of opisthodomos. This, of course, would 

* See Michaelis, Der Parthenon^ p. 25. 

t Mittheilungen des deutschen archcFolog. Inst in Aihen, 
vol. V. (1880). See American Journal of Philology ^ vol. ii. p. 256. 

} See y^\(^2J^\% Der Parthenon^ pp. 22, 115. The holes into 
which the bolts fastening the grating to the columns were driven 
are still to be seen. 
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leave nothing for the Parthenon but the posticum, 
which it certainly could not be. But if the opistho- 
domos was said chamber, what was the name given 
by the Greeks to the posticum ? Here archaeologists, 
as well as architects, find themselves in difficulty. If 
opisthodomos does not mean posticum, then there is no 
known Greek word that expresses posticum. 'ETrfrewc 
and omtrdovewg are not Greek words. Michaelis pro- 
poses to call it tamieion in the case of the Parthenon, 
"in order to avoid the Latin ttrm posticum''* But this 
is a mere shift The posticum of every temple was not 
used as a treasury, and, therefore, tamieion could not 
have been the general term for posticum. Michaelis, 
however, is entirely right in placing the tamieion, or 
public treasury, in the posticum. He only does not 
see the consequences to which this location of it leads. 
In an inscription, quoted by himself, t it is stated that 
certain nails belonging to the great doors of the 
Hekatompedos are without heads, which heads " are 
in the keeping of the treasurers in the porch " (Trapa 
roTc Tajj^laig iv ry TrapaoraSt).} That porch (irapafTTag) 
here means the posticum, is admitted by Michaelis 
himself. But if the tamieion was in the posticum, it 
is equally certain that it was in the opisthodomos. 

• Der Parthenon^ p. io8. t Ibid.^ pp. 316 sq. 

X The same inscription, mentioning certain other decorations 
that had fallen from their places, says, " These the treasurers 
in the archonship of Theophrastos delivered up, along with the 
rest of the treasures, in the Hekatompedos (^i' ry 4icaTOfi»^8y . 
riSe Tpoffwap^ffav ol rofdeu). These, not being in the porch, were 
of course not trapk rots rafjdais. 
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This is distinctly asserted by Suidas {sub voc, oirurdo' 
SoiJ,og), in an article in Bekker's Anecdota, p. 286, 20 
(su6 voc. oTTKrOoBo/nog), and in another inscription 
quoted by Michaelis.* This inscription dates from 
the year B.C. 435-4, three years after the opening of the 
Parthenon, and records an enactment by the people 
to the effect that the treasurers of the ** other gods " 
(there were at. that time two treasury-boards, one for 
the property of Athdni, another for that of the other 
gods) should store {rafu^vuv) the property of these 
gods in the opisthodomos, and open and shut and 
seal the doors of the opisthodomos along with the 
treasurers of Ath^nd. It follows with perfect evidence 
from this that the posticum was the opisthodomos, 
and that opisthodomos is the unrecognized Greek word 
for posticum. Two arguments which might be brought 
against this conclusion may, perhaps, as well be met 
at once. First, it may be asserted that the Athenians 
would hardly have used the posticum of a temple as 
their state treasury. We may answer, Why not ? 
The space was amply sufficient, 63 ft. X 14 J ft. ; it was 
thoroughly well protected from thieves, who, if they 
entered, would be seen by guards through the grating ; 
it was admirably lighted, as the chamber behind it 
was not ; in Athens, as in the East generally, all 
banking business was done in porches.* Who does 
not remember the overthrowing of the tables of the 

* Der Parthenon, pp. 290, 291. 

t See Bockh, Staatshaushaltung der Athener^ 2nd edit., 
vol. i. p. 577. 
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money-changers by Jesus in the porch of the great 
temple at Jerusalem ? Second, it may be objected 
that the posticum of the Parthenon could not have 
served as a residence, whereas we know that the opi- 
sthodomos was assigned as such by the Athenians to 
D^m^trios Poliork^t^s in the summer of B.C. 307. 
This is clearly attested by several ancient authors.* 
We may reply again, Why not t The posticum was 
divided into two large rooms ; it was admirably 
lighted ; it could be protected during the night from 
outside curiosity by tapestry hung against the grating ; 
it wis not exposed to the sun in the day time; it 
afforded the most splendid view in all Athens, per- 
haps in all the world, and altogether a better summer 
residence could not have been selected.! Moreover, 
Plutarch speaks of Dem^trios* residence as KaraaKj]- 
v(jj(rigy encampment (cap. 26), which would hardly be 
the natural word, had Dem^trios occupied a close 
room. 

Having thus, by plain evidence, arrived at the 
conclusion that the opisthodomos was the posticum, 
and since the Parthenon was neither that nor the 
Pj-onaos nor the Helcatompedos, we are compelled to 
infer that it was the chamber immediately behind the 
cella. And this is in every way the most natural 
conclusion. Indeed, it was arrived at long ago by 

• Plutarch, DemetrioSy §§ 23-26 ; Clemens Alexand., Protrepty 
p. 36 (edit. Sylburg). 

t Here the writer speaks from personal knowledge. He has 
passed many an hour, both of day and night, in the posticum of 
the Parthenon. 
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Ussing, in his work De Parthenone* so cavalierly 
treated by Michaelis in Der Parthenon, 

^That the name Parthenon was in later times 
applied to the whole building is certain, and this is 
easily accounted for. The building, as a whole, had 
no common name, and the only part of it that had a 
name available for the purpose was the Parthenon, as 
one can easily see. When the term began to be used 
in the wider sense, is not very clear] Demosthenes 
uses it in the passage quoted above, but whether in 
the wider or narrower sense is not manifest ; probably 
in the latter. It is used by Strabo and his contem- 
poraries in the wider sense ; but even so late a writer 
as Pausanias uses it with great caution, always prefix- 
ing to it a "so-called," or something equivalentf 
This is a matter, however, that hardly concerns us at 
present. It is enough to have shown that the Parthe- 
non was distinct from the Hekatompedos, in which 
stood the so-called Parthenos. We venture now to 
say " so-called," because there is no proof or likelihood 
that the term Parthenos was applied to the great 
chryselephantine statue of Ath^ni, until after the 
TiKVCiQ Parthenon was extended to the whole temple. 
Thai in the mouths of the people the inhabitant of the 
Parthenon should come to be called the Parthenos is 

* Published in 1849. Michaelis says that the' author "caused 
great confusion ^ \ (p. 25, n. 76). It is Michaelis himself and 
Botticher that have caused the confusion. Cf. p. 109. 

t See Michaelis, Der Parthenon, p. 23, n. 68 ; 25, n. 77. 
About the same time the term opisthodomos may have been 
made to include the Parthenon. 
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mogt natural. The name, however, was never officially 
recognized. It does not appear in any of the inventory 
inscriptions, but, instead of it, the expressions ro ayaXjuia 
or TO ayaXfia to /xl-ya. It is not used by any ancient 
author before Pausanias (A.D. i8o), and even he never 
uses it without prefixing to it a " so-called " or " by 
the Athenians so called."* It is perfectly evident, 
therefore, that the term Parthenos was a mere popular 
designation, and not the official or proper name of the 
statue to which it was applied. It does not, therefore, 
give us any clue to the purpose of the statue or of the 
temple which contained it Parthenos, being a charac- . 
terizing epithet of Ath^ni in all her relations, was 
applied, of course, to all her statues indiscriminately. 
For example, we find Aristophanes applying it to the 
so-called Promachos.f 

Having thus disposed of the terms Parthenos and 
Parthenon^ which have done so much to obscure the 
real purpose of the temple, we are now in a position 
to inquire without prejudice what that purpose was. 
And this can be learnt only from the testimony of 
ancient authors and inscriptions, and from a consider- 
ation of the temple itself From the former of these 
sources we learn that the building was erected in 
memory of the battle of Salamis ; that it was divided 
into four parts^-the Pronaos, the Hekatompedos or 

* V. II, lo; X. 34, 8. Cf. Michaelis, Der Parthenon^ p. 25, 

n. 75. 

t Thesm, 1139. Cf. Ov^rhtok, Schriftquellen^ p. 118, No. 

641, and the authorities there referred to. 
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temple, the Parthenon, and the Opisthodomos, all of 
which were used as repositories for valuables belonging 
to the gods and the people (xprif^ara hpa kcu Sij/xoam) ; 
and that the image of the divinity owning it had 
neither priest nor priestess, and hence received no 
public worship or sacrifice. ^,^An examination of the 
building itself and its decorations shows that it was 
intended as a monument of the power and warlike 
glory of Athenl The image which occupied the 
cella represented the goddess in her victorious and 
tutelary capacities ; the eastern pediment showed her 
birth and her union with Victory ; the western, her 
victory over Poseiddn for the possession of the earth,* . 
and the metopes, the various victories in which she 
played a part second only to that of Zeus. The plastic 
decoration thus far shows us the entire past history of 
Athend, frorn the moment when she is appointed as 
the chief vicegerent of her father on earth, and its 
purpose is evidently to present her in that lightf 

If we carefully weigh these facts without any pre- 
conceived opinion,^e shall find it very natural to 
conclude that the Parthenon, with its chryselephantine 
statue, was simply a great trophy in the form of a 

* *Tir€p T^s T^s, Pausanias, i. 24, 5. To render these words, 
" for the possession of the Attic earth,'' is pure caprice. 

t Had Horace the Parthenon in his mind when he wrote : 

" Unde nil majus generatur ipso, 
Nee viget quidquid simile aut secundum : 
Proximos illi tamen occupavit 
Pallas honores " ? 

OdeSyi. 12, 17 sqq. 
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memorial hall, erected to Ath^n4 in gratitude for the 
assistance she was supposed to have rendered to the 
Greeks at the battle of Salamis, and the new position 
in which Athens had thereby been placed with refer- 
ence to the rest of the nation^ 

Having arrived at this conclusion, we may now 
ask : Considering the purpose of the Parthenon and 
the subjects, as far as known, of its other decorations, 
what should we naturally expect the subject of the 
frieze to be ? It is, of course, impossible to give a 
definite answer to this question ; but we may at least 
say : Some event (not an observance) connected with the 
recent exploits of Ath^ni, an event at once expressive 
of the goddess' power and the new position in which 
it had placed the Athenians.* The pediments and 
the metopes give us the past ; the present is left for 
the frieze. What Michaelis says of the great statue, 
may be accepted as equally true of the frieze : " The 
purpose was at once worthily to represent new Athens, 
the head of the Hellenic confederation, whose treasure 
was placed in the keeping of Athene Polias, and to 
make the whole work an expression of N^ici? *AOava 
woXiag fj (Tco^ec /jl ae/."t ^^ these words, Michaelis fully 
recognizes the close connection of the Parthenon with 
the new position of Athens and the recent exploits of 
Athenl 

• That the Parthenon was connected with this new attitude is 
clearly shown by the fact that the opisthodomos was used as the 
treasury of the league of which the results of the Persian wars 
had made Athens the head. 

t So^h,y Philokiitis, 134. 
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The subject of the frieze, thus vaguely determined, 
may be rendered much more definite by a glance at 
the work itself. It plainly represents a sacrifice about 
to be performed (flucrta Iti fjilWovcra) by the members 
of two processions, which advance to two distinct 
groups of gods, and whose common purpose is 
expressed by the middle group. It follows that, in 
searching for the subject of the work, we must try to 
find some event in recent Greek historj'', connected, if 
possible, with the battle of Salamis — an event which 
shall include a sacrifice performed in common by two 
peoples, tribes, or classes of Greeks, worshipping by 
preference * different groups of gods. Now, if we look 
into the history of Greece during the fifth century, B.C., 
we shall find only one event that answers these con- 
ditions ; but this one answers them perfectly, and 
must therefore, in all probability, be the subject of the 
frieze. Let us consider this event 

In the seventeenth chapter of his Life of Periklis, 
Plutarch says, " When the Lakedaimonians were be- 
ginning to take umbrage at the growing importance 
of the Athenians, Perikles, in order to enlarge the 
views and ambition of the people, introduced into the 
assembly a bill ordering that an invitation should be 
extended to all the Greeks, wherever residing, whether 
in Europe or in Asia, to small communities as well as 
to large, to send deputies to Athens to make arrange- 

* I say " by preference,'' because all the gods were probably 
worshipped more or less by all the Greeks. Of course one of 
the peoples, etc., is the Athenians. 
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ments for the restoration of the temples burnt down 
by the barbarians, for the performance of the sacrifices 
which the Greeks owed to the gods in fulfilment of the 
vows which they had made when entering into conflict 
with the barbarians, and, finally, for the preservation 
of the security of the sea and universal peace. To 
deliver this invitation, twenty men of upwards of fifty 
years of age were delegated. Of these, five proceeded 
to the lonians and Dorians of Asia and the islands, as 
far as Lesbos and Rhodes ; five, to the towns on the 
Hellespont and in Thrace, as far as Byzantion ; five, 
for the same purpose, to Boi6tia, Ph6kis, and the Pelo- 
ponnesos, and thence through the country of the 
Lokrians to the neighbouring Epeiros, as far as 
Akarnania and Ambrakia ; the remainder went by 
way of Euboia, to the Oitaians and the Malaic Gulf, 
and also to the Phthiots, the Achaians and Thessalians, 
with the view of inducing them to come and take 
part in the deliberations for the establishment of peace 
and common action among the Greeks. The object 
of this mission was never realized and the conven- 
tion never took place. The Lakedaimonians opposed 
it, and at the very beginning its real purpose was 
exposed in the Peloponn^sos." It is the sacrifice for 
which this convention was to provide that is the sub- 
ject of the Parthenon frieze. 

To this proposition, it will, doubtless, be at once 
objected that, inasmuch as the sacrifice never really 
took place, it would have been a subject altogether 
unfit for monumental representation. The premise is 
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correct, but the conclusion does not follow. The 
objection would have weight only if it could be 
shown that the frieze was executed after the failure 
of the attempt to call the convention. A monument 
of victory — a Siegeskalle, as the Germans say — might 
very well include among its decorations the triumphal 
procession expected to attend its inauguration, and 
even if that inauguration never took place, the decora- 
tion would still remain. The triumphal column which 
Napoleon I. erected at Boulogne, to commemorate his 
conquest of England, is still standing, notwithstanding 
that this conquest never took place.* Ambitious and 
strong-willed people, like Perikl^s and Napoleon, see 
their purposes fulfilled as soon as they have willed 
them, and make no calculations for failure. It will, 
therefore, be necessary to show that the frieze was 
executed, or, at least, may have been executed, before 
the attempt to bring about the convention failed. 

The only clue which Plutarch gives us as to the 
date of the delegation in question lies in the opening 
words : " When the Lakedaimonians were beginning 
to take umbrage at the growing importance of the 
Athenians ; " but these are so vague as to be of no 
service. Accordingly, different authors have placed 
the delegation at different dates. K. O. Miillerf 
places it in 458, before the battle of Tanagra, that is, 

* A parallel instance may be found in the stone which the 
Persians brought with them in B.C. 490, to set up as a trophy of 
their victory over the Greeks. See Pausanias, i. 33, 2. 

t De PhidicB Vita et Operibus, Kunstarchaol, Werke^ edit. 
Calvary, vol. ii. p. 6. 
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before any hostilities at all had taken place between 
Lakedaimon and Athens. Grote says, "This date 
seems to me improbable. Thebes was not yet. re- 
novated in power, nor had Boidtia as yet recovered 
from the fruits of her alliance with the Persians ; 
moreover, neither Athens nor Periklds himself seems 
to have been at that time in a situation to conceive so 
large a project; which suits in every respect much 
better for the latter period, after the thirty years' truce 
but before the Peloponnesian war" (i.e. 445-431).* 
Curtius is very much of the same opinion. He says, 
**The date of these embassies is nowhere distinctly 
stated : they were probably connected with the Thirty 
Years* Peace, which was concluded through Perikl^s' 
influence in B.C. 445, or, perhaps, with the five years* 
truce, which was brought about by the mediation of 
Kim6n in B.C. 450." t If now we adppt the date con- 
sidered the more probable, that is, after 445, let us say 
443, we place the embassies exactly at the time when 
the Parthenon was approaching completion, and when 
all its stone work, including the frieze, must already 
have been in its place. Michaelis gives a strong reason 
for believing that the temple was begun in B.C. 454,$ 
and it was certainly finished before 438. If, therefore, 
Perikl^s had already conceived the project of the con- 
vention while he was labouring to bring about the 
Thirty Years* Peace with Sparta (and that peace was 

• History of Greece^ vol. v. p. 288, n. i. 
t Griech. Gesch,, vol. ii. p. 283 (3rd edit.). 
% Der Parthenon^ pp. 8 sqq. 

G • 
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a necessary step toward it), he may easily have 
induced Pheidias to introduce the thanksgiving sacri- 
fice, which was to be one of the objects of the conven- 
tion, into the plastic decoration of the temple, which was 
doubtless intended to be inaugurated at the time when 
that sacrifice was offered. If Perikl^s* delegation, 
sent out in 443, had been successful, the sacrifice in 
question would have taken place at some time very 
near 438, the year in which the temple was actually 
opened for the first time. Perikl^s could hardly have 
believed that the Greeks would be unwilling to as- 
semble and off*er in common the sacrifices which they 
had vowed to the gods for their common safety, and 
which had been so long overdue. There is no reason, 
therefore, why the Panhellenic thanksgiving sacrifice 
contemplated by Perikl^s should not be the subject of 
the Parthenon frieze. 

Let us now consider more carefully the passage 
from Plutarch, and see what was Perikl^s' real purpose. 
That it was different from his ostensible one, is clearly 
shown by the last sentence. What he professed to 
desire was a convention to make arrangements for the 
sacrifices due to the gods, for the restoration of the 
temples burnt by the Persians, and for the establish- 
ment of a marine police and of peace generally. His 
ulterior and real purpose was to unite the whole of 
Greece in one confederation under the hegemony of 
Athens, and to inaugurate this union by a great public 
sacrifice and the opening of a splendid national temple, 
significant of Athens' merits in the achievement 
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of Greek independence and of her new attitude, 
thereby acquired, with reference to the Greek nation. 
Grote and Curtius are agreed in this view of Perikl^s' 
scheme. The former connects it directly with the 
decoration of the city. "Periklds," he says, "knew 
well that the visible splendour of the city, so new to 
all his contemporaries, would cause her great power 
to appear greater still, and would thus procure for her 
a real, though unacknowledged, influence — perhaps 
even an ascendency — over all cities of the Grecian 
name. ... A step taken by Perikles, apparently not 
long after the commencement of the thirty years' 
truce, evinces how much this ascendency was in his 
direct aim, and how much he connected it with views 
both of harmony and usefulness for Greece generally.'** 
The step meant is the embassy we are speaking of. 
Curtius says, "What Perikles and Pheidias desired 
was really a Hellenic- matter. The whole gountry 
had been rescued by the wars of independence ; the 
whole people, on both sides of the sea, had been 
united anew, and yet what ought to have been done, 
in order to hand . down to posterity, in permanent 
monuments, the memory of the great epoch of 
victorious popular rising and the blessings which had 
followed from it, was very far from having been done." 
He then relates the facts of the embassy and con- 
tinues : **A new great national festival was to be 
established, and new security obtained for peaceful 
communication between the Hellenic states, both by 
* History ofGreecCy vol. v. p. 287. 
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sea and land." * As the Parthenon was the chief of 
the monuments whereby the exploits of the great 
national uprising were to be handed down to posterity ; 
since, indeed, it was the temple of the new Panhellenic 
festival, what subject could be better suited for its 
frieze than the institution of that festival itself? 

As to the nature of the festival contemplated by 
Perikles, Plutarch has, fortunately, left us in no doubt. 
It was to be a peace-congress, including a great sacri- 
fice, offered in fulfilment of vows made to the gods 
at the beginning of the second Persian war. Of the 
making of these vows we have an account in 
H^rodotos : "Morning broke, and, just as the sun 
arose, the shock of an earthquake was felt both on 
shore and at sea ; whereupon the Greeks resolved to 
make vows to the gods and to call in the aid of the 
Aiakids." f These vows had never been fulfilled, and 
Perikl^ endeavoured to take advantage of this circum- 
stance, in order to persuade the whole of the Greeks, 
and especially the Spartans, to attend a congress, at 
which he meant so completely to inspire them with a 
sense of the power and splendour of Athens that they 
should be induced to acknowledge her headship in 
Greece and to form an united people under the same. 
The visible form of this scheme was to be a peace- 
congress, or pan^gyris, opening with a great thanks- 
giving-sacrifice, or s6t6ria (awTripia), We have only to 
consider what these Greek terms mean in order to see 

* Griech, Geschichtey 2nd edit., vol. ii. pp. 282 sq. 
t viii. 64. 
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what the character of the contemplated festival was. 
Of the nature of the pan^gyris we are accurately 
informed by Isokrat^s : " Inasmuch then/- he says, 
"as praise is justly bestowed upon the founders of 
these conventions, for the reason that they have 
handed down to us a custom, in accordance with 
which we might form truces, lay aside existing 
enmities, and, assembling in one place, offer up prayers 
and sacrifices in common to the gods, call to niind the 
relationship existing between us, agree in future to 
maintain a more kindly attitude toward each other, 
renew old bonds of hospitality, establish new ones, 
afford an opportunity of enjoyment both to ordinary 
people and to people of unusual accomplishments, 
by giving a chance to the latter to show their talents, 
and to the former an opportunity of witnessing 
the same, . . . inasmuch, I say, as all these advan- 
tages accrue to us from these conventions, we have 
reason to congratulate ourselves that our city has not 
been negligent in establishing them."* As to the 
nature of s6t^ria, we are fully instructed by Xenoph6n. 
When the Ten Thousand Greeks, after the treacherous 
murder of their generals, were consulting as to the 
best means of escaping from the clutches of the 
Persians, some one happened to sneeze just when 
the word rescue (awrripla) was pronounced. "On 
hearing this," says the author, " all the soldiers with 
one impulse worshipped God ; and Xenoph6n said, 
* Gentlemen, it seems to me that, since, just as we 
♦ Paneg, §§ 43, 44- 
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were talking about rescue, an omen of Zeus the 
Saviour {dhyrnp) showed itself, we ought to make a 
vow to offer sStiria to that god as soon as we reach 
a friendly country, and at the same time to vow to 
sacrifice to the other gods to the best of our ability.. 
Whoever is in favour of this motion, raise his hand.' 
And they all raised their hands ; whereupon they made 
the vow and sang a paean.** * When the Ten Thou- 
sand arrived in the neighbourhood of Trebizond, they 
fulfilled this vow, in a manner thus described by the 
same author : " After this, they prepared the sacrifice 
which they had vowed. And there came a sufficient 
number of oxen to enable them to sacrifice, to 
Zeus, s6t6ria, to Herakles, h^gemosyna, and to the 
other gods, what they had vowed. They also held 
gymnastic games on the mountain where they were 
encamped. And they chose Drakontios, a Spartan, 
... to be director of the races and manager of the 
games. And after tite sacrifice, they gave the skins 
of the animals to Drakontios and bade him lead the 
way to the spot which he had selected for the races. 
. . . The furlong race was run by boys, most of them 
sons of captives. In the mile race more than a 
hundred Cretans took part. Others went in for the 
wrestling, the boxing, and the pankration. It proved 
a fine exhibition ; for many entered the lists, and as 
they were under the eyes of their comrades, there 
was a great deal of emulation. There was also a 
horse-race.** t It will be observed that there is 
* Anabasis^ iii. 2, 9. t Ibid., iv. 8, 25-28. 
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nothing connected with s6t^ria to prevent their being 
merged in a pan^gyris. Such merging would merely 
give certain features of the panegyris a special bearing 
and significance. Both contained a sacrifice and 
games, and in both the sacrifice preceded the games. 
Both, likewise, might include a theoxeniay or banquet to 
the gods, a kind of lectisternium. That this is true of 
the panegyris, is a matter of course. That it might be 
true of s6t^ria, is clear from a passage in Loukian, in 
which Zeus complains that a certain skipper, in 
sacrificing s6t^ria for the safety of his ship, had 
feasted sixteen gods on one diseased old cock and 
four mouldy bits of frankincense ! * 

Having thus obtained a' notion of the national 
festival contemplated by Periklds, let us next see 
whether it would be a suitable subject for representa- 
tion on a frieze, and whether it corresponds to what we 
find on that of the Parthenon. That, being at once 
an event and both closely connected with the purpose 
of the Parthenon and admirably calculated to crown 
the list of subjects already embodied in its plastic 
decoration, it has strong antecedent probability in its 
favour, we have already seen. That two sacrificial 
processions meeting for a common object would form 
an admirable subject for a frieze going round a whole 
building, is self-evident, and that this would be the 
natural mode of expressing the idea entertained by 
Perikles is hardly less clear. It is manifest, therefore, 
that, in its main features, the Parthenon frieze cor- 
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responds to what we should expect an embodiment of 
Perikl^s* idea to be. It only remains, therefore, to exa- 
mine the frieze in detail, and see whether it expresses 
this idea with such clearness and precision as to leave 
us in no doubt that this is the subject of the work. 

Before entering upon this examination, let us recall 
to mind two facts : first, that Perikles' ulterior purpose 
in the whole matter was to bring about a confedera- 
tion of all the Greek states under the hegemony of 
Athens ; and, second, that, inasmuch as most of the 
Ionic states were already under her leadership, and 
the Aiolic states, at least, not unfavourable to her, 
this purpose mainly resolved itself into a scheme for 
inducing the Doric states of the Peloponn^sos to enter 
the confederation. We should, therefore, naturally 
expect that one of the processions wou^ be mainly 
Ionic, the other, mainly Doric, and that the two 
would be clearly distinguished, the one as Ionic or 
Athenian, the other as Doric or Spartan. Instead 
of Ionic and Doric, indeed, we may write Athenian 
and Spartan, for Perikles meant nothing less than 
to see Sparta placed under the hegemony of Athens. 

Let us next, as a second preliminary to our 
examination of the frieze, try to make clear to our- 
selves the problems which the artist, desiring to 
represent the subject supposed, would have to solve. 
First, he would have to represent two processions, and 
show that their purpose was a common sacrifice. 
Second, he -would have to distinguish these processions 
as respectively Doric and Ionic. Third, he would 
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have to show that the sacrifice had reference to a 
multiplicity of gods. Fourth^ he would have to show 
that the aim of the sacrifice was to bring about recon- 
ciliation and union where there had previously been 
alienation and division. Fifths he would have to 
show that the effect of the union was the acknow- 
ledgment of the headship of Athens. 

Now, a very cursory glance at the frieze will show 
us that the artist of it has solved all these problems 
satisfactorily. Firsts he has 'given us two processions, 
clearly marked as distinct, by separation and difference 
of direction ; and, by introducing cattle and other 
objects of sacrifice, he has shown us their purpose. 
Second, he has distinguished the two processions as 
Doric and Ionic, by making the one approach the 
gods specially worshipped by the Dorians, the other, 
the gods specially worshipped by the lonians. Since 
the two races differed but slightly in appearance and 
attire, it is difficult to see how they could have been 
otherwise distinguished than by their gods, who, as 
we shall see, had to be introduced for another reason 
as well. To demonstrate that the gods are dis- 
tinguished as Doric and Ionic will require a somewhat 
lengthy discussion, which we shall enter into hereafter. 
At present the fact must be provisionally accepted. 
Third, the artist has shown that the sacrifice has 
reference to a multiplicity of gods, by introducing 
these gods themselves ; and we may safely assert 
that he could not have accomplished his purpose 
otherwise. Fourth, he has shown that the object of 
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the sacrifice is to bring about reconciliation and union, 
where there was previously alienation and division, 
by making the favouring gods of the one people 
turn their backs upon those of the other, while the 
two processions approach each other and also a 
group standing between the averted gods and pre- 
paring for a ceremony, which must make these 
turn toward each other and unite in a common 
acceptance of offerings. How skilfully this middle 
group is managed, so as to express the act of recon- 
ciliation, will be shown hereafter. Fifths the artist 
has shown that the effect of the union will .be the 
acknowledgment of the headship of Athens, by placing 
her chief divinity in a place of honour equal to that of 
Zeus. Of this likewise more will be said below, after we 
have identified the gods. And this we must now do. 

Lest we should be supposed to name these gods 
with a view to a foregone conclusion, let us turn to 
the table of identifications given by Michaelis,* to 
which we have already alluded, inserting in it the 
identifications made by Drs. Petersen and Flasch, 
instead of those made by Weber and Botticher, who 
deny that gods are represented on the frieze at 
all. This will give us, for the most part, twenty-seven 
identifications for each figure. Let us now take each 
separately, and see what identifications have received 
the largest number of votes. 

1. as Kast6r, 13 ; HermSs, 8. 

2. as Polydeuk^s, 13 ; Dionysos, 3. 

3. as Dem^t^r, 16 ; Artemis, 3. 

* Der Parthenon^ pp. 262, 263. 
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4. as Triptolemos, 1 1 ; Ar^s, 5 ; Hermds, 3. 

5. as Nikd, 8 ; Heb^, 6 ; Iris, 3. 

6. as H^ri, 20. 

7. as Zeus, 24. 

8. as Ath^nd, 12 ; Hygieia, 6. 

9. as H^phaistos, 12 ; Askl^pios, 7. 

10. as Poseiddn, 16 ; four others, one each. 

11. as Apollo, 8 ; Theseus, 5. 

12. as Persephone, 6 ; Peith6, 5. 

13. as Aphrodite, 7 ; Dimeter, 6. 

14. as Erechtheus, 8 ; Er6s, 8 ; lakchos, 4. 

According to the majority of votes, then, it appears 

that the gods of the frieze are, Kastdr and Polydeukes, 

Dimeter, Triptolemus, Nike, H^rd, Zeus,— Ath^ni, 

H^phaistos, Poseid6n, Apollo, Persephone, Aphrodite, 

and Er6s or Erechtheus. 

If from this list we omit the names of Triptolemos 

and Erechtheus, who could not appear as independent 

personages in any assembly of gods, and replace that 

of the former by Ares, who has the next largest 

number of votes for the place, we obtain the following 

list of personages, whose groupings we shall express 

by the sign { 

On the left of the central On the right of the central 

group. group. 

(Zeus (Ath^nd 

I Heri ( H6phaistos 

(Nike (Poseid6n 

Ar^s i Apollo 

D^met^r i Persephone 

i Polydeukes | Aphrodite 

(Kastdr (Er6s 
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A mere glance at these groupings shows that 
several of them involve impossibilities. In the first 
place D^met^r has nothing to do either with Ares or 
the Dioskouroi, and, what is more to the point, she 
never appears in Attic art unattended by Persephon^.* 
The two divinities, Demet^r and PersephonS, were as 
inseparable in Attica as Kastdr and Polydeuk^s were 
in the Peloponn^sos. Conze says, "The forms of 
the two personages grow into each other indis- 
tinguishably, almost, like those of the Dioskouroi ;"t 
and OverbeckJ calls this *'a well-grounded and 
true statement/' Moreover, the only reason for call- 
ing the figure in question Demeter was the supposi- 
tion that the attribute held in her left hand was a 
torch, and this, as we shall see, is a mistake. We 
may, therefore, conclude with perfect certainty that 
figure 3 is not D^m^ter. Let us, therefore, substitute 
for her the personage that has the next number of 
votes, viz., Artemis. That Artemis can very well 
appear alone, apart from Apollo, we shall see after- 
wards. In the next place, it is impossible that 
PersephonS should be grouped with Aphrodite and 
Eros. We must, therefore, either substitute Peithd 
for Persephone, or D^m^t^r and lakchos for Aphro- 
dite and Er6s. Which is the proper substitution, is 

* See Gerhard, Ueber den Bilderkreis von Eleusis (Gesam. 
akad, Abhand. ii.), p. 337, n. 13, c, and of. Overbeck, Griech, 
Kunstmythologie^ vol. ii. p. 425. 

t Hero'dn- und Gottergestalten^ p. 29 (plate 53). 

X Griech, Kunstmyth., vol. ii. p. 427. Cf. note f. on the same 
page and the authorities there cited. 
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not doubtful. The sole reason why the two figures 
13 and 14 have been taken for Aphrodite and Er6s, 
is that 14 is supposed to be winged. The majority 
of observers, however, find no traces of wings, and 
Botticher,* who has given special attention to the 
matter, distinctly and pointedly denies their exist- 
ence. There is, therefore, no ground for the identifi- 
cation of the two figures in question as Aphrodite 
and Er6s. Against such identification there are two 
very strong grounds : firsts that Aphrodite would 
certainly not be distinguished above all the other 
goddesses by a profusion of drapery and head-gear, 
as the figure in question is ; and, secondy that neither 
she nor Er6s nor Peith6 would appear in any group of 
gods presided over by Ath^nd. It is worth while 
observing that in the marriage of Zeus and H^rd, 
executed by Pheidas on the bathron of the Olympian 
Zeus, in which Aphrodite and Ath^nd are both 
present, the two are placed on opposite sides of the 
contracting pair and as far apart as possible ! We 
may, therefore, without hesitation set down figures 
12, 13, and 14, as Persephone, D^m^t^r, and lakchos. 
In the third place, it is impossible that Nik^, with 
whom figure 5 has been most frequently identified, 
should be grouped either with H^ri or even with 
Zeus in a company in which Ath^nd is present, 
especially in Athens.t There ^e never appears with 

* Der Zophoros am Parthenon^ pp. 105 sqq. 
t Michaelis speaks of Nik6 'as Ath^ni's " inseparable com- 
panion" (unzertrennliche Begleiterin)^ {Der Parthenon^ p. 166). 
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any other divinity than Ath^n^. Indeed, she is ■ 
Ath^nd, and Ailios Aristeides is entirely correct when 
he says, " AthSnd is the only one of all the gods or 
goddesses who has Nik^, not for a surname, but a 
name." * The reason why the figure has so frequently 
been set down as a Nik6, is the notion that it is 
wingejl, and this some archaeologists still maintain. 
By far the majority, however, ignore the wings, and 
Botticher shows that they do not exist.f For the 
reasons stated, therefore, the figure is not Nik^, and if 
we replace that name by the one that has the next 
largest number of votes, we shall have to call it H^be. 
That this name is far more probable than Iris is 
plain from the two facts, firsty that the figure is 
grouped with H^r&, and, second, that Iris, being merely 
a messenger from the gods to men, would have no 
reason for being present, when the gods themselves 
came to earth on their own errands. 

If, then^ we adopt in the main the identifications 
which have recommended themselves to the largest 
number of archaeologists, rejecting merely those which 
have been made on demonstrably false grounds, and 
which introduce impossible groupings, in favour of 
those which have received the second largest number 
of votes, we arrive at the following result : — 

* A tkind^ p. 26. *H n6vin fity avdyrooy OeQy, dfxoius 5^ vcurSfy ovk 
ivdawfios T^s "NIktis iarly clW* dfJt^vv/JLOs. 

t Z>er Zophoros am Parthenon^ pp. 97 sq. However little 
reliable Botticher may be when he begins to theorize, his facts 
may nearly always be depended upon. 
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On the left. 


On the right. 


(Zeus 


jAth^ni 
( Hephaistos 


|mr4 


(H6b6 


Poseid6n 
. Apollo 


Ar^s 


Artemis 


Persephone 


(Polydeuk^s 


Dam^t^r 


lKast6r 


lakchos 



A mere glance at this classification suffices to 
convince us that we have on the right side the chief 
and characteristic Attic gods, in exactly the order and 
grouping in which we should expect to find them ; and 
a very little consideration will show us that we have 
on the other side the chief Doric gods in an equally 
satisfactory order. Looking at the right-hand gods, 
we see that they are arranged in three groups : first, 
Athend and Hephaistos ; second, Poseid6n and Apollo ; 
third, Persephone, Dem^ter, and lakchos. We see, 
moreover, that the first of these groups is separated 
by a distinct break from the one next to it, while the 
other two together form a kind of double group. 
Turning to the left-hand division, we see that it like- 
wise is divided into three parts, but that only two of 
these are, strictly speaking, groups. First come Zeus, 
Herd, and Hebe, forming a group ; then Ares and 
Artemis, seated in unfriendly isolation ; and, lastly, 
Polydeukes and Kast6r, grouped together in a very 
strange fashion. The first group is separated from 
the rest, just as the corresponding group on the other 
side is, while the four remaining figures again form 
together a kind of larger group. 
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Let US now consider these two divisions, first 
separately, and then in relation to each other. And, 
first, the right-hand division. 

That Ath^nd (here distinguished by the serpent- 
fringed aegis on her lap and the marks of the spear 
which she once held obliquely in her left hand) should 
take precedence of all the Attic gods, was a matter 
of course. That, as the chief divinity of the Attic 
land, she should be grouped with H^phaistos was 
hardly less than a matter of necessity. Plato, as we 
have seen, tells us that " H^phaistos and Ath^nd . . . 
both obtained, as their common allotment, this land," 
viz., Attica ; and, indeed, the close connection of the 
two divinities in Attic legend and religion is too well 
known to require proof. That after the gods of Attic 
land should follow the gods of the Ionic race, Poseiddn 
and Apollo,* was most natural. But there was a 
special reason why these divinities should appear 
together in a work representing the thanksgiving for 
the battle of Salamis. Both had given distinct signs 
of their presence on that occasion. H6rodoto.s, as we 
have already seen, tells us : "Morning broke, and, just 
as the sun arose, the shock of an earthquake was felt 
both on shore and at sea ; whereupon the Greeks 
resolved to make vows to the gods." Now it is hardly 
necessary to remark that Apollo was the light-god,t 

* As to the fact that these were the gods of that race, see, 
inter alia^ Wachsmuth, Die Stadt A then im Alterthum^ vol. i. 
pp. 392 sqq. 

t See Preller, Griech. Mythologies vol. i. p. 182 sqq. Roscher, 
Studien zur vergleichenden Mythologie der Griechen undRbmer^ 
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and that earthquakes were attributed by the Greeks 
to Poseid6n.* That the earthquake happened 
exactly at sunrise showed that the two were acting 
in concert ; and that the Greeks so understood the 
sign is clear from what they did in consequence 'of it.f 
The gods of the Ionic race are most appropriately 
followed by those of the Thracian element in the 
Attic population, D^m^t^r and Persephon^.J That 
these were in an especial sense Attic divinities, need 
not be pointed out. Next to the Great Panath^naia, 
the Eleusinia was the most important of Athenian 
festivals. In solemnity it exceeded all other festivals. 
So distinctly Attic were these divinities that they 
were frequently called rw flew simply, just as the 
Dioskouroi were in the Peloponn^sos ; and just as the 
latter were called o\ lULeyaXoi flcoe, so the two Attic 
goddesses were called al fieyaXai Oeai But there was 
a very special reason why they should appear at the 

No. I, Apollon und Mars, pp. 16-18. That the connection, 
and even identity, of Apollo with the sun was distinctly felt by 
the Greeks in the Periklean age, is clear from many passages in 
the poets, but especially from a fragment of Euripides : — 

KCLi t6v^'. *A'ir6K\<o 5* iy ^porois <r' opBws koXu 
Hans rh. anyuyr* oySfiar' oISc ^aufi6vo)y. 

Frag. 781 (Dind.). 

* See Preller, Griech, MythoL, vol. i. pp. 455 sqq., and the 
authorities there quoted. Poseid6n had numerous names, such 
as ff^iffi x^wv, iyofflyatoi, distinguishing him as the god of earth-, 
quakes. Cf.Mommsen, Delphica^ p. 7. 

t Cf. the anecdote from Xenoph6n, p. 85. 

% See Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen im Alterthum^wol, i. 
pp. 399 sqq. 
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thanksgiving for the victory at Salamis. H^rodotos 
gives the following account of an event which took 
place immediately before the battle: — "Dikaios, the 
son of Theokyd^s, an Athenian, at that time an. exile 
and in good standing with the Medes, related that 
when the Attic land, abandoned by the Athenians, 
was being wasted by the infantry of Xerxes, he hap- 
pened to be, along with D6mar&tos the Lakedai- 
monian, in the Thriasian plain, and that, while there, 
he saw a cloud of dust, such as might be raised by 
thirty thousand men advancing from Eleusis, and 
that, as they were wondering by what body of men 
the dust could be raised, they immediately heard a 
voice, and he thought he recognized the mystic lak- 
chos. Demaratos, being unacquainted with the rites 
performed at Eleusis, asked him what. the voice meant, 
and he replied, *D^maritos, some great disaster is 
certainly about to befall the king's army. For it is 
most manifest that, since Attica is entirely deserted 
of inhabitants, the voice comes from the gods, and is 
going froni Eleusis to aid the Athenians and their 
allies. If indeed it [the cloud of dust] descend upon 
the Peloponn^sos, there will be danger for the king 
himself and his land force ; whereas, if it turn toward 
the ships at Salamis, the king will run great risk of 
losing his marine force.' . . . And they saw the dust 
and the voice become a cloud, and, rising aloft, move 
toward Salamis and make for the station of the Greek 
fleet. Then they knew that it was the fleet of Xerxes 
that was destined to be destroyed." * This story 
* viii. 65. 
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accounts not only for the presence of D^m^ter and 
Persephone on the frieze, but also for that of lakchos. 
For what was lakchos but the mystical song personi- 
fied ? It is deserving of remark that, after the time 
of Pheidias, the group of D^mdter, Persephone, and 
lakchos became a favourite one with sculptors. Praxi- 
teles executed such a group for a temple of Dem^ter 
at Athens, representing lakchos with a torch,* just as 
he appears on the Parthenon frieze. 

Let us now turn to the left-hand division of the 
gods. That Zeus and Herd should occupy the first 
place among the Doric gods is a matter of course. 
They were the chief divinities of the Peloponnesian 
land, the old Pelasgic, pre-Hellenic gods. Homer t 
distinctly calls Zeus Pelasgic, and Herd Argeian, 
which is an equivalent term. The chief seat of the 
worship of both was in the Peloponnesos, of the 
former at Olympia, of the latter near Mykenai. Herd, 
moreover, had a very ancient and much honoured 
temple at Olympia, inside the Altis. At Mykenai 
Hebe was worshipped along with her mother, and at 
Phlious she had a special temple, the only one erected 
to her in all Greece, on the Akropolis.J It is plain, 
therefore, that .Zeus and Herd occupied with regard 
to the Peloponnesos the same position that Atheni and 
Hephaistos occupied with respect to Attika. 

* A$8a ix<^v "loKxos, Pausanias, i. 2, 4. The group may have 
been a favourite one even before Pheidias, and I am inclined to 
believe that it is the subject of the well-known archaic Eleu- 
sinian relief, about which there has been so much disputing. 

t ///W, xvi. 233 ; iv. 8. t Pausanias, ii. 17, 4 ; 12, 14. 
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That Zeus and H^rd should be followed by Ares 
and Artemis is not at first sight so much a matter of 
course as it would be if we were more familiar with 
the theology of the Lakedaimonians. To be sure 
Ar^s was the 0foc Trar/o^Joc * of the Eleians, and 
Artemis the flea irarpt^ of the Sikyonians ; t Ards, 
as Preller says, " was at home in Sparta, Arkadia,t 
and Elis," § and Artemis was specially worshipped in 
Arkadia ; Ar^s was called a Spartan by Epicharmos : H 
still all these facts would hardly account for the 
prominent position given to these two divinities among 
the Spartan gods. We hope to show that they were 
connected with the Spartans, their political institutions 
and character, in such a way that they could not well 
be omitted in any group of gods pretending to 
represent that people. IT 

It might easily be shown, apart altogether from 

* Scholion to Pindar, Ofymp.y xiii, 148 — dmxd^ptos Kal varp^os 
Tuv ^HKelwy 6 *'Apri5. 

t Pausanias, ii. 9, 6. 

X There is now in Athens a very ancient statue of her, 
brought from Asea in Arkadia. It bears the inscription 'Aycfidi, 
written from right to left. *Ay€/jL<il> is doubtless the same as 'Hyefi6prj. 

§ Griech, Mythologies vol. i. p. 257 (2nd edit.). 

II Clemens Alexand., Protrep,^ p. 25, /*. 

i" Overbeck enters into a long discussion to show that the 
figure next to H6b6 is not, and cannot be, Ar^s. (See Griech. 
Kunstmythologie^ vol. ii. pp. 686 sqq. Cf. Geschichte der 
griech. Plastik, vol. i. p. 333, 3rd edit.) His grounds are 
purely of a technical kind, and rest mostly upon assumptions 
that are themselves not proved. For this reason they carry with 
them no conviction. That there is a strong resemblance be- 
tween this figure in question and the Ludovisi Mars, is beyond 
all question. 
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the probably common etymology of the two names, * 
that Ar^s and Artemis originally belonged together, 
and were introduced into Greece by the Thracian 
element in its population. H^rodotos tells us that 
the gods worshipped by the Thracians were Ar^s, 
Dionysos, and Artemis,t and there is plenty of evidence 
to show that these gods were always believed by the 
Greeks, and especially the Lakedaimonians, to be of 
Thracian origin. Dionysos does not at present con- 
cern us. As regards Ares, Pausanias tells us that, on 
the way from Sparta to Therapnai, there was a very 
ancient temple to Ares Thdreitas, containing a statue 
which the Dioskouroi were said to have brought from 
Kolchis. The same author tells us that in the Lim- 
naion at Sparta there was a wooden statue of 
Artemis Orthia, the same which Orestes and Iphi- 
geneia had brought from the Tauric Chersonese.} 
That these were the oldest statues of these divini- 
ties at Sparta there can be no reasonable doiibt. 
Whether the Thracian Ares and Artemis were re- 
garded as brother and sister, would; in the present 

* Grimm {Gesch. der deutschen Spr., p. 355) is inclined to 
connect "Aprjj with iiop and both with Er or Eor, another 
name for Zio, or Zeus. It is more proljably connected with 
earu = yare, swift, and earhv^ arewe •= arrow. Cf. Boidtian, 
"Apevj. Artemis may come from earhv and toman, to pour out, 
empty. We might thus easily get a form Earhtemen ("Aprc/xis), 
which would exactly correspond to lox^cupa, an epithet which 
puzzles so many people. 

t V. 7. Indeed, he says the only gods, so that originally, at 
least, Artemis had nothing to do with Apollo. 

} iii. 19,7,8; 16,7-9. 
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State of our knowledge, be too much to assume ; 
but that they had a common origin, and that they 
were frequently coupled together as divinities of 
war and destruction^ is perfectly clear. Human sacri- 
fices were offered to botli ; * it was one of the duties 
of the Athenian polemarch to sacrifice to both,t and 
the two are spoken of by Sophoklds % as capable 
of engaging in 3imilar destructive business. What is 
more to our present purpose, however, is the fact 
that the two were specially connected with the syste- 
matic warlike training of the Spartan youth, upon 
.which the political strength of Sparta so much 
depended. Pansanias tells us that Lykourgos, among 
other regulations, ordained that the youth should take 
part in a fight of a very bVutal nature. " Before the 
fight," he says, " they sacrifice in the Phoibaion. . . . 
Here each division of the Epheboi sacrifices a dog*s 
whelp to Enyalios, thinking that the bravest of all 
tame animals must be the sacrifice most acceptable to 
the bravest of the gods."§ The same author says,|| 

* Porphyry, De Abstin.y ii. 55 ; Pausanias, iii. 16, 10. 

f HoXe/utpx^^ ^*^^' fikv *ApT4fJLi^i iiypoTcpif Kcd T^*Evva\i<i> (Pollux, 
viii. 91). This piece of information is due to Aristotle. See 
Fragments^ Berlin edit. 387-389, p. 1542, b. 4, sqq. There can 
be little doubt that Artemis Agrotera was the Thracian Artemis. 
Her name implies ferocity, and before battle it was the custom 
to sacrifice a goat to her. See Xenophon, Hellen.^ iv. 2, 20 ; 
Repub, Laced.^ 13, 8. Before the battle of Marath6n, the 
Athenians vowed to sacrifice to her as many goats as they 
should kill men of the Persians (Xenoph., A nab., iii. 2, 12). 
Everything, therefore, shows that she was a war-goddess, 
similar to Ar^s. 

t AiaSy 172 sqq. § iii. 14, 9- II iii- 16, 7-10. 
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still speaking of Sparta : " The spot which is called 
Limnaion is sacred to Artemis Orthia. The wooden 
statue which there represents her is, they say, the one 
which Orestes and Iphigeneia stole away from the 
Tauric Chersonese. . . . On one occasion, when the 
Limnatai, a section of the Spartans, and the Kyno- 
sourians from Mesoa and Pitar^, were sacrificing to 
this Artemis, they fell into a dispute and thence came 
to mutual slaughter, and, when many of them had 
died on the altar, a plague destroyed the rest. In 
consequence of this, it is said that an oracle com- 
manded the people to imbrue the altar with human 
blood, and hence arose the custom of sacrificing on it 
a man, chosen by lot. Lykourgos did away with 
this practice and ordained that, instead, the youth 
should be scourged before the altar, and thus the 
altar, is covered with blood. While this is being 
performed, a priestess stands by, holding in her arms 
the wooden image. This image, being small, is, under 
ordinary circumstances, light ; but if at any time the 
scourgers deal too lightly with any youth, on account 
of his beauty or his rank, then the image becomes so 
heavy that the priestess cannot support it ; whereupon 
she reproves the scourgers and declares that she is 
burdened on their account. Thus the statue that 
came from the sacrifices in the Tauric Chersonese has 
always continued to enjoy human blood. And they 
call the goddess not only Orthia, but also Lygodesma 
(Twig-bundle), because she was found in a bush of twigs, 
and the twig being twined round the statue made 
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it Straight." This last silly fable we need not trouble 
ourselves about. Two other equally bad guesses at 
the origin of the term Orthia may be found in a 
scholion to Pindar, Olymp., iii. 30. The important 
points are that Artemis OrthiUy like Ar^s Enyalios, 
was closely connected with the training by which the 
Spartan youth were inured to war, and that she was 
also called Twig-bundle. Lygodesma is exactly 
equivalent to Phakelitis {^^aKiKinq from (jiaKeXog, a 
bundle of twigs), under which name Artemis was 
worshipped at Rh^gion in Italy,* whence it is plain 
that her attribute was a bundle of twigs. These 
facts are sufficient to show why Ares and Artemis 
should appear, and appear together, as characteristic 
Spartan gods. 

It would, I believe, be entirely possible to show 
that the two were worshipped in one precinct at 
Sparta along with the DiOskouroi. Pausanias, as we 
have seen, tells us that the Eph^boi sacrificed their 
whelps to Enyalios in the Phoibaion. Now this 
Phoibaion, as the same author elsewhere tells us, con- 
tained a temple of the Dioskouroi.f That it contained 
also a temple and statue of Enyalios, and, indeed, the 
ancient statue brought from Kolchis by the Dios- 
kouroi, there can be no doubt. But from none of 
these divinities can the name Phoibaion have been 
derived. The precinct, therefore, must have contained 
a temple to another divinity, and, indeed, either to 

* See Schneidewin, Diana Phacelitis^ Gottingen, 1832. 
t iii. 20, 2. 
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Phoibos or Phoibe, that is, to Apollo or Artemis. 
Rawlinson thinks that the name Phoibaion was 
derived from Phoibos, and quotes from ApoUonios 
Rhodios the expression, BcjoaTrvaToi; Aeoc via {Argonaut.^ 
ii. 163) ; but this expression applies equally well to 
Ares, and Phoibaion can hardly by any possibility come 
from €>o7j3oc, which would give ^oi^uov. It must, 
therefore, come from $o£j3i? : a fact which renders it 
probable that Artemis was worshipped in the precinct 
so named.* The truth seems to be that Apollo and 
Ares were really at bottom one god, introduced into 
Greece at two different times, through two different 
media, and, therefore, under two different names. 
Artemis, therefore,, is properly the sister of both. 
Roscher {Apollon und Mars) f has shown that Apollo 
and not Ar^s was the real Greek equivalent of the 
Latin Mars. However this may be, and whether our 
conjecture with respect to the Phoibaion be correct or 
not, there is sufficient reason for Ar^s and Artemis* 
appearing together as specifically Doric Or Spartan 
gods. 

That the relation of Ar^s to Artemis was not a 
very close one is clear from the manner in which they 
are represented on the frieze. Though seated to- 
gether, they do not form a group, or take any notice 
of each o'ther. Indeed, both the neighbours of Ar^s 
turn away from him, and he takes revenge for this 

* Note to H6rodotos, vi. 61, where we find the Ionic form 

t Studien zur verg^. AfytTtocogze der Griechen u. Romer^ 
No. I. 
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neglect by assuming an attitude which shows that he 
ignores the 'presence of any other person. By this 
attitude of defiant isolation, the figure is admirably 
characterized as the Thracian Ares, Sophokles may 
well have had it before his mind when he called that 
Hivinity "the god dishonoured among the gods."* As 
to Artemis, she is sufficiently characterized by her 
bundle of twigs, and her decidedly mannish attitude. 
This latter characteristic is so pronounced that Stuart 
took the figure for Zeus, and Botticher still holds it 
to be a man.f That its attribute is a bundle of twigs 
and not a torch, as is generally assumed, is plain to 
any one who ventures to use his eyes. Even Botti- 
cher, who insists that it is a staff, cannot help admit- 
ting that "the body of it seems shaped and grooved 
in imitation of a whole bundle (^aiceXXoc [sic ! ], fascis) 
of separate round rods." \ What better testimony is 
needed } A great deal has been made of the fact that 
the goddess whom we have called Artemis sits with 
her knees between those of the youth to the left of 
her, and recondite motives have been looked for to ex- 
plain this attitude.§ The matter is extremely simple. 
The artist found it necessary for the clear * charac- 
terization" of the next two figures that they should sit 
back to back. This necessarily left a very awkward 
vacant space between the upper part of the body of 
Artemis and that of the figure next to her. To make 

• 'thv tat&niijov h Q^ols Q^6v {Old, TyK 2 1 5). 
t Der Zophoros am Parthenon^ pp. 90 sq. { Ibid,^ p. 93. 

§ See Flasch, Zum ParthenonfrieSy pp. 46 sq. 
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this space as small as possible, the artist did three 
things : he brought Artemis as near as possible to her 
neighbour, even placing her knees between his ; he 
made her lean forward ; and he made her neighbour 
lift his arm into the space that remained. The space 
left on the other side of her, by hef leaning forward, 
he filled with the upper end of her bundle of rods. 
Let any one imagine Artemis sitting upright, and her 
knees withdrawn from between those of her neigh- 
bour, and see what the effect will be ! 
• An objection which may possibly be urged, viz., 
that Artemis could not well be separated from Apollo, 
is easily answered. Apart from their common parent- 
age, the relation between Apollo and Artemis is com- 
paratively slight, and they far more frequently appear 
separately than together. They are far more frequently 
worshipped in separate, than in common, temples. 
Preller is entirely right in ;saying, " In many cases 
Artemis was regarded as an independent divinity, and 
it is in these that her peculiar character becomes 
especially prominent"* With Apollo as ^€oc iraTpt^oQ 
of the lonians she had nothing to do ; and as little 
connection had Apollo with her as the goddess of 
stripes. The Artemis of the Peloponnesiahs was, in 
character and attributes, really the sister or companion 
of Ares and not of Apollo. 

That the list of Doric gods should close with the 
Dioskouroi is most natural. These divinities, as we 
h^ve seen, bore the same relation to the Dorian lands 
* Griech, MythoLy vol. i. p. 230. 
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that D^m^ter and Persephone bore to Attica, and 
were called by the same or equivalent titles, rw flcci, 
o« /LicyaXof 0€o«, etc. Their home was in the Eurdtds 
valley ; they were worshipped as war-gods, along with 
Enyalios in the Phoibaion at Sparta ; they were, in an 
especial sense, flcot ohyr^phq* and, as such, they Were 
on all occasions carried, in the form of rude wooden 
boards, to war along with the Spartan kings.-f- If we 
should ask why the artist of the frieze chose to place 
them back to back and yet in friendly communication 
with each other, the answer is easily found. The two 
brothers were united by ties of the most devoted 
friendship ; but, as the one was mortal, while the other 
was immortal, they had finally to be separated, and 
Kastdr to go down to Hddes. When this took place, 
the grief of the immortal Polydeuk^s was so great, 
that he begged leave of Zeus to share his immor- 
tality with his brother. This being granted, the two 
took turns in Hades, the one coming up when the 
other went down. In this way, though closely united, 
they never saw each other's face. This tender, human 
relation the artist has admirably expressed in the 
attitude of the two figures, which is so peculiar that, 
we may safely say, it would be impossible to find any 
other rational explanation of it. It was probably 
suggested by the wooden symbols of the two divinities 

* See Lobeck, Aglaophamus, pp. 1231 sq. 

t See H^rodotos, v. 75. When one of the kings remained 
at home, so did likewise one of the Dioskouroi. The boards, 
therefore, were separable. 
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already alluded to. These consisted of two upright 
parallel bars, joined together by crossbars; and we 
may well believe that, by means of rude paintings, they 
were distinguished, and appeared to turn their backs 
upon each other. However this may be, it was a 
common practice in Greek art to show the close con- 
nection of two persons, by carving their busts back to 
back out of one block. The busts of H^rodotos and 
Thoukydid^s, so carved, are familiar to every one. 

Having now examined separately the two divisions 
of the godSj and seen that their members are, one and 
all, specially characteristic of, and in a special manner 
connected with, the peoples that respectively approach 
them, let us now consider them in their relations to 
each other. These relations are numerous, as we 
might expect in the work of a great artist. In the 
first place the two divisions are distinguished, not 
merely as the chief gods of two peoples mutually 
jealous of each other, but as representative of their 
distinct and particular tendencies. The Ionic gods 
are gods of peace, the Doric gods are gods of war. 
Athene, Hephaistos, Poseid6n, Apollo, Persephone, 
D^m^t^r, lakchos* symbolize respectively the womanly 
and manly useful arts, seafaring, the fine arts, and the 
various forms of agriculture. On the other hand, 
Zeus, H^rd, H^b^, Ares, Artemis, Polydeuk^s,! 

* The attribute of Poseid6n was probably a trident, that of 
Apollo a phorn^inx, and that of lakchos certainly a torch, a 
fitting symbol of the effect of wine, as well as of the hour at 
which it was usually drunk. 

t The attribute of Zeus is plainly a sceptre, that of Ar^s, 
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Kastdr represent absolutism, jealousy, youthful inex- 
perience, war, the chase, boxing and horsemanship. 
In the second place, the heads of the two divisions 
are placed upon a footing of entire equality. This is 
a most important point, implying an accession of 
power and dignity on the part of Ath^nA, and a cor- 
responding concession on the part of Zeus. By 
admitting Ath^nd to equality, he confers upon her 
absolute power, and so, in a certain sense, himself 
withdraws into the background. In this way the 
relation of the two groups is made to express the 
newly acquired supremacy of Ath^nd ; and to do this 
was the aim of the whole work. As E. Curtius has 
well shown,* the hegemony of Sparta in Greece was 
intimately connected with the worship and festivals 
of the Olympian Zeus, and the retirement of that 
divinity in favour of Ath^nd; the chief deity of the 
Athenians, was a fitting symbolization of the fact 
that Athens had succeeded to said hegemony. The 
purpose of Athens to use this hegemony in the 
interests of peace and the arts of civilized life is abun- 
dantly shown by the gods attending or accompanying 
Ath^ni, as contrasted with those accompanying Zeus. 
Taken together, the two divisions of gods show that a 
new era is about to arise for Greece, an era in which 
jealousy, mutual destruction, and war shall be replaced 
by friendship, mutual aid, and peace. 

some warlike weapon ; that of Polydeuk6s is doubtful. It may 
have been an ensign or standard of some kind. 
* Herfnis, vol. xiv. (1879), pp. 127-140. 
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It thus appears that the presence of the gods in 
two divisions on the Parthenon frieze served four 
purposes : firsts to distinguish the two processions 
as composed respectively of lonians and Dorians ; 
secondy to indicate the character of these two peoples ; 
thirdy to show their old and new relations to each 
other ; and, fourthy to place Athens in a position of 
superiority. If we ask why certain gods are omitted, 
such as Hermes, Aphrodite, Hestia, the answer is easy. 
They are not characteristic of either the lonians or 
the Dorians. Besides, Dionysos could hardly be 
present along with lakchos, who is, in a certain sense, 
equivalent to him ; and Hestia never quits Olympos. 

Having now, as we believe, succeeded in identify- 
ing the gods and in accounting for their presence and 
arrangement, we will pass to the middle group and 
endeavour to show its purpose, meaning, and relation 
to the rest of the frieze. This group, as we have 
already said, consists of a woman, with two attendants 
or subordinates on either side of her. To the specta- 
tor's right of her is a man, delivering to a boy a 
mantle, which he has just taken off and folded ; to 
the left are two little girls, carrying certain broad, flat 
objects on their heads. The woman turns her back 
to the man and the boy, and is engaged with the 
nearer of the little girls. The figures of this group 
have been variously interpreted. About the woman 
there is a rather remarkable unanimity of opinion. 
She has almost uniformly been considered to be a 
priestess and, very generally, the high-priestess of 
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Ath^nd. The man has been variously named — poet 
of the sacred hymn, arch6n basileus, priest, high- 
priest, priest of Poseid6n, priest of Erechtheus, priest 
of Poseid6n Erechtheus, hieropoios, treasurer; while 
the boy has been called boy, consecrated boy, youth, 
eph^bos, servant. The little girls have been called 
arrh^phoroi, kan^phoroi, trapezophoroi, diphrophoroi.* 
The action going on between the man and the boy 
has, as we have seen, usually been considered to be 
the presentation of the peplos ; while that going on 
between the woman and the girls has been variously 
interpreted, according to the names given to the latter. 
As to the former of these actions there can no longer 
be any reasonable doubt : the man is delivering his 
own garment to the boy. As to the nature of the 
latter, there is, up to the present moment, no general 
agreement among archaeologists. Two questions pre- 
sent themselves here : firsty What are the girls carry- 
ing on their heads — baskets, tables, or stools } second^ 
Is the woman taking the basket, table, or stool from 
the head of the girl before her, or is ^he putting it on ? 
At present, the theory that the girls are carrying 
baskets may be said to be given up, so that the 
question has come to lie between tables and stools. 
Recently, indeed, the tables have also been abandoned, 
and it is now generally believed that the objects in 
question are cushioned stools. It is moreover, and 
with good reason, now usually maintained that the 
priestess is receiving, not giving, them. Flasch f and 

• See Michaelis, Der Parthenon^ pp. 262, 263. 
t Zum ParthenonfrteSy pp. 102 sqq. 
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Overbeck* consider them to be seats for the man 
and woman to sit on until the procession comes up.j 
According to this view the whole action of the central 
group is this : the priest is divesting himself of his 
outer garment in order to be ready for the sacrifice, 
while the priestess is receiving stools for him and her- 
self to sit on until the procession is all present. As 
this is the latest and most consistent explanation of 
the group that has yet been given, it will be necessary 
to examine it, in order to see whether it is tenable in 
view of artistic fitness and facts. 

We have already established three facts: firsty 
that the principal figure in the group is the woman ; 
second, that the man is her subordinate ; and, third, 
that he is delivering his own outer garment to a boy. 
That this act is sufficiently characteristic of the open- 
ing of a sacrifice, and, therefore, appropriate here, is 
evident ; but that the artist should not have been able 
to find any more characteristic and dignified act for 
the chief personage to perform than that of receiving 
stools for herself and her subordinate, is hardly credible. 
Surely a chief priestess, officiating at a great public 
sacrifice, would not be obliged to set her own stool 
and that of her assistant. Imagine an English bishop 
setting stools for himself and his assistant curate! 
Again, why should the priest and priestess sit while 
aged men close by have to stand } And why should 
they enjoy the luxury of cushions when even the gods 

• Gesch^der griech. Plastik, vol. i. p. 331, 3rd edit 
t Friedrichs holds the same opinion. 

I 
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are content with bare stools ? Again, if the priest 
has still so long to wait for the procession that he 
must needs sit down, why does he disrobe himself 
now ? The proper time for so doing will surely be 
when the procession is all present and the sacrifice 
ready to begin. And how has the artist indicated — 
indeed, how could he indicate — that the stools, if stools 
they be, are intended for the priest and priestess? 
When we see seats brought to a spot where a number 
of old people are standing, leaning upon staves, we 
surely have a right to conclude that they are intended 
for these, and we cannot connect them with any one 
else without accusing the artist of not having expressed 
what he meant. When, moreover, we reflect that 
there is no proof or likelihood that stools were ever 
carried in processions on girls' heads, or used at all by 
priests at sacrifices,* we are obliged to conclude that 
the theory of Overbeck and Flasch involves very 
serious difficulties and improbabilities, apart altogether 
from the question whether it can be reconciled with 
the facts of the frieze. If we now ask why this 
theory was ever propounded, the only answer is : In 
order to explain the presence of the stools carried on 
the girls' heads. In this answer it is, of course, 
assumed that the objects in question are stools, and 
this assumption is now so general that we must stop 
and examine the grounds of it. 

Nearly all the early students of the frieze con- 
sidered the little girls to be either arrh^phoroi or 
* Pausanias, ii. 35, 8, is not to the point 
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kan^phoroi, and the objects on their heads to be 
baskets (icava). The first person who declared dis- 
tinctly for cushioned stools was Botticher (1853), 
whose grounds we need not consider, inasmuch as his 
whole theory has been rejected. Of the maintainers 
of the Panathenaic theory, Hawkins (1829) was the 
first to reject the baskets and substitute stools or 
tables. In this he was followed by Christian Petersen 
(1855), who, however, rejected the Panathenaic theory. 
Overbeck, in his criticism of Petersen, declared that, 
after the most careful inspection of the originals and 
of casts, he had become entirely convinced that the 
objects in question were neither stools nor tables, but 
baskets, and that what seemed to be the leg of a 
stool or table in the left hand of the first girl was, in 
reality, a torch, and did not connect with the object 
on her head. He pointed also to a similar basket, 
figured on a vase in Stackelberg's Grdber der Hellenen, 
plate xvi. I.* This was exactly the view of the early 
students, as well as of the Frenchmen, Beul^ Lenor- 
.mant, and Ronchaud. In spite of Overbeck*s strong 
assertions, all more recent German archaeologists have 
concluded that the objects in question are stools, how- 
ever much they differ in respect to their purpose ; and 
even Overbeck himself has recently come over to this 
view, having apparently more confidence in other 
people's eyesight than in his own.f In spite of all 
this unanimity, the view presents insuperable diffi- 

• Rheinisches Museum, N. F., vol. xiv. (1859), PP* 192 sqq. 
t Gesch, der griech, Plastik, voL i. pp. 330. 
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. culties. If we ask why the objects are considered 
stools, the only answer is that one of them has one 
leg, and both have cushions. That what lies on the 
top of each of them might, as far as its shape is 
concerned, be a cushion, is manifestly true, although it 
might be several other things just as well ; but that 
one leg should be sufficient to prove that both are 
stools, seems a ridiculous conclusion. Why, if they 
are stools, they should not show two legs each, as do 
all those upon which the gods close by are seated, no 
one has been able to explain, although several have 
tried.* Michaelis supposes that the missing legs were 
carved separately and attached, though for what 
reason he does not seem to know. Friedrichs thinks 
the missing leg of the first girl's stool was of metal, 
and does not think it necessary to account for the 
missing two of the other. Petersen holds a similar 
opinion, but leaves the material of the missing legs 
undecided. These are mere wild, groundless guesses, 
without even the merit of helping toward an expla- 
nation. They are made in favour of an arbitrary, 
foregone conclusion. The stubborn fact remains that 
what are taken to be stools have only one leg between 
them, and that no reason can be found why the other 
legs should have disappeared. If any leg had been 
made separately, it would surely have been the very 
one that is cut out of the background, and still visible. 
What is worse, both objects have, at each corner, 

* ^v^2j^\%yDer Parthenon^ pp. 253 sq. ; Friedrichs, ^««j/«*«tf, 
p. 167 ; Eug. V^tQxstvi, Die Kunst des Pkeidias^^ip. 246 sq., etc. 
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short feet terminating clearly and abruptly, showing 
that they were not continued downwards, and the 
second girl raises her hand to her burden in such a 
way as to indicate that it offers no more convenient 
downward projection to lay hold of. An artist is not 
allowed to place a limb in a difficult or tiring attitude, 
unless circumstances compel him, which they certainly 
would not here, if the burden were a stool with legs. 
But the strongest objection to the stool-theory lies in 
the very thing that has caused its adoption, namely, 
in the supposed existing leg. In order to make this 
manifest, let us carefully examine the attitude of the 
girl and the action of the priestess. The girl is 
standing with her right side toward us, in such a way 
as to present fully and without perspective one side 
of her burden, which, comparing it with that of the 
other girl facing us, we have a right to consider square 
or nearly so. This being her attitude, if what she 
carries be a stool, two feet of it will be before her and 
two behind her, and if only one of these be shown in 
each case, this will be the one toward the spectator 
and, therefore, towards the girl's right It follows 
that, if the girl lays hold of the visible leg of the 
stool, she must do so with her right hand, since to do 
so with her left would be extremely unnatural and 
extremely awkward. But, as a matter of fact, she 
does lay hold of the supposed leg with her left hand, 
and the priestess, in order to lift the burden from her 
head, raises her own hand on the further side both of 
the girl's arm and of the stool-leg. It follows from 
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this, with perfect clearness, that what the girl holds in 
her hand is not a stool-leg, and that Overbeck was 
right in emphatically denying that it could be such.* 
It follows further that there is no reason whatever for 
supposing that the objects on the girls' heads are 
stools. On the contrary, there is every ground for 
asserting that they are neither stools nor tables. The 
same objections that apply to stools apply with full 
force to tables. 

This clear negative conclusion having been reached, 
the question now comes to be : What are the objects 
in question ? The answer to this cannot be difficult, 
if we reflect upon what the action of the priest implies. 
When a priest has divested himself for a sacrifice, 
what is the next thing he will naturally do t Of 
course, he will get ready ra tt/ooc Ovaiav, the things he 
requires before he can begin — the garlands for the 
victims, the sacred groats to be sprinkled on their 
heads, the barley to be cast among the bystanders, 
and the sacrificial knife. But how were these brought 
to the place of sacrifice on great occasions ? In 
baskets on the heads of kan^phoroi.f What then, 
ought we to conclude in regard to the burdens, of the 
girls in the central group of the Parthenon frieze ? 
That they are baskets (Kova), and therefore that the 
girls are kanfiphoroi. This reasoning is manifestly 

* If it were a stool-leg, we should have to conclude that the 
first and taller girl carried only one object, while the second and 
smaller one was burdened with two, which is improbable. 

t See Suidas, sud voc. icaini^poi. 
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simple and natural, but the conclusion is liable to two 
objections (and only two), which have been, and 
doubtless will be, urged against it : first, that it -does 
not explain the object in the first girl's hand, and, 
secondy that the objects borne on the girls* heads are 
not baskets. We will answer these objections in 
inverse order. 

As to the baskets borne on the heads of the 
kan^phoroi, we are very poorly informed. About 
their shape we know nothing. As to their material, 
we know, from the inventories of the Parthenon, that 
they were made of wood or bronze gilded over.* We 
know, moreover, that they were so shallow that their 
contents were said to lie on them, as well as /«.them. 
Suidas, under the word Kav7)0o/ooc, speaks of the kovS 
£0' olc eTrlicciro ra tt/ooc Ti\v Bvaiav, whereas a scholiast 
to Aristophanes' Peace, line 948, says eKiKpvwTo iv rq) 
Kav4> V A*oX*"P^ ''^'^ oXaTc Kat roig arififxam. But even 
the latter expression shows that the icavovv was very 
shallow, since otherwise it would have " hid " the 
sacrificial knife sufficiently without the groats and 
wreaths. We know, moreover, that the icava were 
covered with cloths called Jcrr/rxoviSec or ifrrpiavd.t 
Let us now try to banish all the confusing associations 
connected with our own word basket, and ask our- 
selves, What is the most probable shape for a very 
flat vessel made of wood or bronze, intended to be 
carried on the head and to contain a long sacrificial 

* Michaelis, Der Parthenon, pp. 296, sqq. 

t Hesychios, sub voc, icrrpuli'iBes ; Pollux, x. 191. 
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knife hid among groats and under wreaths? The 
answer surely cannot be doubtful. The most suitable 
shape would be square or oblong. And surely it \^ 
not improbable that a gilded vessel of this shape 
should have feet long enough to prevent its bottom 
from touching the ground, and so losing its gilding. 
If now we assume (and there is certainly no reason 
why we should not) that the sacrificial Kavovv was of 
this shape, and suppose it filled with groats, heaped 
up with wreaths and covered with a cloth, of which 
the ends are tucked under the wreaths to prevent 
these from falling OflF, we get exactly the form of the 
objects carried on the girls' heads. And since it is 
absolutely impossible that kovS should be absent from 
a great sacrifice, and they nowhere else appear on the 
frieze, there is not only no reason to prevent us from 
believing that the objects carried by the girls are 
icava, but there is almost every ground for assuming 
that they are such. Even if each of them had two 
legs clearly carved in marble, this would not prove 
that they were not baskets. Baskets with legs were 
by no means unknown in antiquity. Homer tells us 
of a silver basket {apyvp^og rdXapog), the gift of the 
Egyptian Alkandrfi to Helen, which not only had 
feet but even wheels or castors, and was gilded round 
the rim.* That there was little or no difference 
between a raXapog and a fcavoOv might be shown from 
a comparison of numerous passages in Homer. Both 
might be either of wicker-work or of metal. More- 
• Odyssey J iv. 125 sqq. 
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over rdXapoiy as well as Kava, were carried on the heads 
of girls. Pausanias relates that in the temple of the 
Great Goddesses (roJv fieydkoyv Oeaiv), that is, of 
D^mfit^r and Kor6, at Megalopolis, there stood in 
front of the statues of these divinities, maidens, bear- 
ing on their heads baskets filled with flowers (avOtSv 
avair\t(jjv eKoripa rdXapov eiri ry K60aX^ (fiipei)* Now, 
if a talaroSy which might be carried on the head, 
might have legs, there seems to be no reason why a 
kanoun should not have them. 

As to the object in the hand of the first girl, the 
most natural supposition would be, that, like that in 
the hand of the second, it had something to do with 
the opening ceremonies of the sacrifice. We have 
seen that, in 1857, it was affirmed by Overbeck to be 
a torch. The same was surmised as early as 18 17 in 
the Synopsis of the British Museum^ and affirmed by 
Beul^ in 1854, and Ronchaud in 1861. Others have 
considered it a spindle. The difficulty with both these 
views is, that no reason has been found why either of 
the objects supposed, a torch or a spindle,t should be 
carried to a sacrifice. In the present condition of the 
frieze, and with our present knowledge of the rites 
performed at Greek sacrifices, it would be rash to 
pronounce a decided opinion in the matter ; but it is 

* viii. 31, 2. 

t It does not seem impossible that the objects carried in the 
lefl hands of both girls are umbrellas, or rather, parasols (trKviUui). 
That carried by the second would, of course, be folded, and that 
in the hand of the first might have had the upper part painted, 
though this is unlikely. 
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no more difficult to identify the object in the hand of 
the first girl than that on the arm of the second, and 
so long as this is the case, no argument can be drawn 
from either, for or against any theory. Indeed, for the 
theory that has been advanced in this essay, it was not 
necessary to prove even that the objects on the girls' 
heads were not stools or tables, since what could be 
admitted for the Panathenaic sacrifice might equally 
well be admitted for any other. For the same reason, 
it is not necessary for our theory that we should 
identify the objects which the girls- are bearing in 
their hands. It would be enough to account for them, 
if they were already identified. Nevertheless, we will 
try to discover what they are. 

In the Peace of Aristophanes, there is a pretty 
detailed account — ludicrous enough, to be sure, but, 
undoubtedly, in the main, correct as to matters of 
observance — of a peace-sacrifice, the very ceremony 
which we are supposing to be the subject of the Par- 
thenon frieze. Trygaios, after having delivered Peace 
(Et/o/jvij) from her long confinement and brought her 
back to the earth, undertakes to perform a sacrifice to 
her, the victim being a sheep. The question not being 
settled, however, who shall supply the sheep, the fol- 
lowing conversation takes place between Trygaios, the 
chorus, and a servant (lines 937 sqq.) : — 

" Tryg, Go now, and fetch the sheep as quick as 
possible, and FU furnish the altar to sacrifice it on. 

Chor. How well everything that God wills and 
Luck manages turns out, and how exactly one thing 
fits into another ! 
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Tryg, To be sure ! The altar is at the very door. 

Chor, Make haste, then, as long as the fierce 
vengeful breeze of war, by Heaven's will, holds up ; 
for now the Powers are manifestly taking a turn for 
the better. 

Tryg, The basket (icavoOv) is there, with the groats, 
the wreath, and the knife ; and there's the fire, so that 
nothing prevents us from proceeding — but the sheep. 

Chor, Won't two of you set a-sparring 1 For if 
Chairis sees you at that, he'll come and play the flute 
for us gratis, and then I know that for his blowing 
and 'botching '* you'll, of course, go further. 

Tryg. Well, go on ! Take the basket and the holy 
water and go round the altar with them from left to 
right, quickly. 

Servant, There ! Please tell me something else to 
do ; I've done that. 

Tryg, Well, just let me take this little torch and 
dip it. You shake it rapidly : you hold out the groats, 
and wash your hands, leaving this (water i*) to me, and 
throw some barley to the spectators." 

In this passage are mentioned two things which 
it IS quite possible are those borne by the two girls, 
viz., a torch and barley (SoXfov and KpiOal), As to the 
former, Hesychios, with evident reference to this very 
passage, says, " AaXlov, a torch (or firebrand). In 
offering sacrifices it is customary to dip f the torch in 

• See Bums' Tarn O^Shanier: — 

" Hotched an' blew wi' micht and main." 
t 'E/jifidWup, for which, in all probability, we ought to read 
ifAfidirrtiv, as in Aristophanes. 
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the holy water and sprinkle the altar all round with 
it" Suidas says that SoXiov in this passage is a comical 
form for S^Sioi/, which some even read. Ath^naios 
gives a slightly different account. He says, " yj^^vv^ 
is water in which they used to dip a torch (or brand) 
taken from the altar on which they were offering 
sacrifice, to purify the bystanders by sprinkling them 
with it." * The custom, as well as that of carrying the 
sacred basket round the altar, is alluded to in Euri- 
pides {Heraklis Mainomenos^ w. 925, sqq.) : 

Xo/f>6c §£ KaWl/ULOptjiog tlarrriKei rlicvwv 
irarrip re Mtydpar' ev kvicAc^) S'rjSij icavovv 
tlXiK TO j3<i)/iou, (jiOiyiiiaS' ocrtov evxofiev. 
fxiWwv Si SaXov X^^P^ &5t$ i^ipHv 
ig Xipvi(i' (jjg j3 a^eiev, ^AXKfifivrig TOKog, 

In regard to the barley (KpiOai) it was evidently 
quite different from the sacred groats (oXaQ. It was, 
moreover, carried in a different vessel ; for we find 
enumerated among the treasures of the Parthenon, 
along with wine-decanters, a number of fc/r)i/xo^o/oo(,t 
or vessels for carrying barley. Kpl/iov or KpXjivov was, 
according to Hesychios (sub voc), only another name 
for KpiOaiy and, indeed, Homer uses the abbreviated 
form of it, k/di, in that sense. 

Now, why should not the objects carried in the 
hands of the two girls be a torch for sprinkling and a 

* Deipnosoph,^ ix. 409. 

t See *ApxatoXo7iK^^ 'E<t>fifi€pis, B', iC (1874), p. 468. 
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barley-caster ? As we have seen, the torch has several 
voices in its favour. The barley-caster can have none 
against it ! Of course, these are merely conjectures ; 
they claim to be nothing more. The object carried by 
the first girl may be a censer (OviuuaTripiov) ; that carried 
by the second, an incense-box (X«j3ovwr/ofc, acerra) ; or 
both, as we have surmised, may be parasols (o-Kta&ia). 
In any case, what has been considered a portion of 
the missing foot of the first girl's stool, is plainly a 
projection intended for the attachment of a bronze 
continuation of what the second girl bears on her 
arm. 

Be these conjectures right or wrong, there can be 
little doubt that the action of the central group of the 
Parthenon frieze is this : A chief-priestess is receiving 
the baskets of two kan^phoroi, while her subordinate 
priest divests himself of his upper garment in order 
to begin the sacrifice to which both processions are 
advancing. Thus the whole work centres in the one 
woman, who is, almost beyond question, the priestess 
of Ath^ni. As Ath^ni had no priest, and the priestess 
could not, of course, sacrifice in person any large 
number of victims, she was necessarily assisted by 
one or more sacrificial priests who acted under her 
direction. It might be surmised that the priestess on 
this occasion appears in the guise of Eir^n^, or Peace. 
In any case, the mere fact that- the whole ceremony 
represented on the frieze is made to centre in one 
priestess preparing for a. sacrifice, shows clearly that 
in that sacrifice the two processions, which now 
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approach, are to be united, and united under the 
divinity whose priestess she is. 

The rest of the frieze presents very little difficulty. 
That the purpose of the processions is a sacrifice, is 
beyond question. At the head of each are the elders 
of the contracting states, each attended by a son. 
Their age, made so prominent by their leaning on 
staves, is probably intended to mark them as veterans 
of Salamis. Might we not look for some distinguished 
portraits among them } After these come the women 
who have duties connected with the sacrifice, most of 
them bearing sacred utensils. Those on the south 
side are differently attired from those on the north. 
Then come the animals for sacrifice, then the bearers 
of wine for the libations, then the musicians, then the 
procession proper, consisting of pedestrians, chariots 
and mounted horsemen, all ready for the games that 
must come after the sacrifice. On the west end are a 
number of horsemen, marked by their attire as belong- 
ing to different states, possibly Aiolian. They are 
preparing to join the northern procession — a signifi- 
cant enough fact. That the processions should both 
start at the south-west corner of the temple, was 
enjoined by both aesthetic and geographical considera- 
tions. The south-west corner is less exposed to view 
than any other, and it looks toward Sparta. Moreover, 
this arrangement made the northern procession neces- 
sarily the longer and placed it on the more exposed 
side of the temple, a circumstance which again fur- 
nished the artist with an excuse for expending more 
care and patience on it. 
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The writer believes he has now discharged his 
second obligation, by showing that the subject pro- 
posed by him furnishes a complete explanation of the 
Parthenon frieze, accounting in a perfectly natural 
way for every figure, attitude, and recognizable motive 
of it. If he is not mistaken in this, the subject of 
that great work must be henceforth held to be, not 
the Panathenaic procession, but the Dream of Periklis^ 
a ' dream which, it is sad to think, never found any 
other realization. And surely the work gains in 
interest when regarded from the new point of view. 
Instead of a procession which could have an interest 
only for archaeologists, we have before us the embodi- 
ment of a great, genial, humane purpose, which, had it 
ever become an event, would have, in all likelihood, 
changed the whole history of the world, and hastened 
the march of civilization by two thousand years. 

This purpose failed, thanks to the jealousy of 
bigoted, narrow-minded, selfish Sparta, and Greece 
sank from her high estate, while barbarous hands 
fought for her heritage. What he could not do by 
persuasion and noble splendour, Perikl^s endeavoured 
to accomplish by force, and the Peloponnesian war 
was the result. The fatal consequences of that war, 
in which Greece was shattered, demoralized, and 
bereft of her noblest citizens, paved the way for the 
ruthless Macedonian, the servile, superstitious Oriental, 
and the coarse, tyrannical Roman, through all of 
whose unclean or blood-stained hands the splendid 
inheritance of Greek humanity had to pass ere it 
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reached our modern world. But all these have sunk 
or are sinking into decay, while, out of their ruin, 
Greece slowly and majestically rises, calm as Ath^n4, 
with Victory in her right hand. Barbarism, super- 
stition, and tyranny vanish, with all their vulgar 
realities ; but from every stone of the Parthenon, 
which, with imposing ruin, still crowns the citadel of 
the first home of Liberty, and from every scattered 
fragment of its frieze, Perikl^s yet speaks to us, 
calling upon us to realize his dream of union, hu- 
manity, beauty, and light. And that dream will yet 
be realized on a scale far grander than in his day was 
possible, and he will yet be more than compensated 
for his more immediate failure. Such men's dreams 
are more real than any fact 
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THE SUBJECT 

OF THE 

GROUP OF GODS 

ON THE FRONT OF THE BASE OF THE 
PHEIDIAN ZEUS. 



On the front of the base of the great statue of Zeus at 
Olympia there was a group in raised work, described 
by Pausanias in the following terms : " On this base 
there are figures in gold-work — Helios (the Sun) in 
his chariot, and Zeus and H^ri and beside him (her ?) 
Charis (Grace) ; next to her comes Hermes, and next 
to him Hestia ; and after Hestia is Er6s, receiving 
Aphrodite as she walks up from the sea, and Peithd 
(Persuasion) is crowning Aphrodite. On it are also 
Apollo with Artemis; Ath^n^ and H^rakl^s, and, 
finally, near the extremity of the base, Poseiddn and 
Amphitrit^ ; also Sel^n^ (the Moon), riding, it seems 
to me, on a horse. Some people say the goddess is 
riding on a mule and not on a horse, and tell a silly 
story in explanation of the mule" (v. ii, 8). This is 
the sum of what is recorded or known concerning this 
group. Let us see how it has been understood. 

K 
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Brunn, in his Geschichte der griechischen Kunstler 
(vol. i. pp. 174 sqq.), arranges the group thus : — 

D. B. A. C. E. 



I. 2. 3. 2. I. 3. 3. 2. I. 

"A., in the middle, — Aphrodite rising from the 
sea, accompanied by Er6s and Peith6. 

" D. E., at the two ends,— H^ios and S^lenS, who 
frequently appear as the terminal groups in larger 
assemblies of the gods. 

" B. C, between the middle and ends, — 

B. C. 

1. Zeus and Hdr^ i. Poseiddn & Amphitrit^ 

2. [H^phaistos &] Charis 2. Atheni & H^rakl^s 

3. Hermes & Hestia 3. Apollo & Artemis." 

It will be observed that, in order to obtain this 
strict parallelism, Brunn has been obliged to insert the 
name of H^phaistos, which insertion he justifies thus : 
" In order to obtain this entirely regular arrangement, 
we have only, under B 2, to supply the name of a 
male deity. In doing this we are supported by 
the text of Pausanias, in which the words, ''H/oa, Tra/oa 
81 aurov xa^iq are ungrammatical, unless we refer 
the avTov to the name of a male deity, which has 
dropped out of the text." * 

• Schubart, in his edition of Pausanias, vol. i. p. xx., proposes 
to insert the name of Poseiddn {Neptuni nomen), forgetting 
apparently that this deity occurs elsewhere in the group ! 
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Petersen, in his Die Kunst des Pheidias am Par- 
thenon und zu Olympia (pp. 372 sq.), says : " The same 
thought [of mirth and joy] found a still more concrete 
expression on the base of the throne, by the repre- 
sentation on it of Aphrodite's entrance into the 
assembly of the gods. ... As on the base of the Par- 
thenos the birth of Panddri was represented, and in 
the pediment of the Parthenon, the birth of Ath^n^, 
so we might call this the birth of Aphrodite ; for, that 
the goddess, who here rises from the sea, is the 
Hesiodic Aphrodite, the daughter of Ouranos, is, of 
course, beyond doubt." On page 323 of the same 
work, adopting Brunn's conjectural insertion of the 
name of H^phaistos, he arranges the members of the 
group in this way: — 



Hestia 


Apollo 


Hermes 


Artemis 


Charis 


Ath^ni 


H^phaistos 


Herakias S( 


H6ra Er6s, Aphrodit6, Peith6 Amphitrit^ 


Zeus 


Poseid6n 



Helios H^phaistos Herakias Sel6n6 



This, it will be seen, is exactly the same arrange- 
ment as that proposed by Brunn. 

Overbeck, in his Geschichte der griechischen Plastik 
(vol. i. p. 261, 3rd edition), says, " Finally on the base, 
which ... we must conceive as a long, low step, from 
which the god might conveniently have stept down, 
there was represented the birth of Aphrodite from the 
sea — and her reception {Begrussung) by the Olympian 
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gods. These were present to the number of twelve, 
but in a selection calculated to show the influences of 
the new-born goddess. On the two sides, as in the 
eastern pediment of the Parthenon, are the sun and 
moon, the former approaching in his chariot, the latter 
riding away. These formed a kind of setting for the 
whole scene, which was perhaps thus, in an ideal way, 
made to extend to the whole earth * from the rising 
of the sun to the going down of the same,' as well as 
to the whole world of the gods, both being affected by 
the birth of Aphrodite and the rule of Zeus." 

According to these archaeologists, then, as well as 
to others of less note, the work in question represented 
the birth and reception into Olympos of Aphrodite, who 
with Peithd and Erds, formed the middle group in it. 

Now, I believe this view is, in every respect, in- 
correct. In order to show this let us analyze it into 
th6 two assumptions of which it is made up. I call 
them assumptions^ because there is no authority for 
either of them in the words of Pausanias. The first 
and most important is, that the central figures of the 
group were Aphroditd, Peithd, and Er6s ; the second, 
which follows naturally from the first, that the whole 
scene had for its subject the birth of Aphrodite and 
her reception by the Olympian gods. Let us con- 
sider these separately. If we can invalidate the 
first, we shall have gone far to disprove the second. 

In relation to the first then, let us ask : Is it 
possible to conceive that Aphrodite and her attendants 
were the central figures of the group t Remembering 
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that the scene takes place upon Olympos, and that 
Aphrodite is walking up from the sea {aviovfjav), let 
us see what this conception would involve. If Aphro- 
dite is the central figure, then the figures on the 
extreme left and right are Zeus and Poseid6n. Now, 
since Zeus occupies the highest peak of Olympos — sits 
aiCjOOTarp Kopvtji^ woXv^eipaSog OvXviunroio — we must not 
only suppose that this peak sprang suddenly up on 
the extreme left, sloping down to the sea, from which 
Aphrodite was ascending ; but, in order to balance 
the group, we must likewise imagine a peak, of almost, 
equal height, rising abruptly on the extreme right, 
and, like the other, sloping toward the sea in the 
middle. The following diagram will give a rude 
notion of what the result would be : — 



Haiios 



Sea. 

It makes little difference how low we suppose the 
peaks of Olympos to have been represented : in order 
that Aphrodite might walk up, they must have been 
above the level of the sea, and Zeus must have been 
on the highest of them. We must, moreover, remem- 
ber that many things are possible in a chryselephan- 
tine relief that are not possible in a marble one or in 
a pediment group. The Ghiberti doors show us what 
can be done with bronze, and certainly as much may 
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be accomplished with gold and ivory, especially when 
the former is stained and the latter enamelled. 

The objections to- the above view of the composi- 
tion of the Pheidian group are numerous. We will 
mention a few of them. 

First, it divides Olympos (jiaKpbg''0\vfin'og)f which 
the ancients always conceived as a single many-peaked 
mountain, into two distinct parts by the sea, and the 
gods into two distinct and meaningless groups. We 
are not allowed to suppose that the sea was repre- 
sented as between Olympos and the spectator. 

Second, it places Zeus, whose natural position is 
in the middle of any assembly on Olympos, at one 
end of the group. 

Third, it makes Zeus a very secondary figure in a 
group upon the base of his own throne. In such a 
group, if anywhere, we should expect Zeus to be the 
principal figure. It may be objected that Ath^ni 
could not have been the principal figure in the Birth 
of Panddrd, which adorned the front of the base of 
Pheidias' Parthenos at Athens. This objection, how- 
ever, is groundless. We have not the slightest reason 
to believe that Ath^n^ was not the principal figure in 
the work referred to (see Hesiod, Works and Days, 
w. 63 sqq.). 

Fourth, it places the sea-divinities Poseid6n and 
Amphitrit^ upon Olympos, where they were never 
known to appear,* and that too, although their own 
element, the sea, ♦is represented in the work. 

* See Preller, Griech, MythoL, vol. i. p. 82, 2nd edit. It is 
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Fiftky it places Hestia, one of the elder gods, the 
sister of Zeus and H^ri, at the foot of Olympos. 
That she should come after Hermes, the messenger 
of Zeus, is but natural. When grouped at all, she 
usually has Hermes for her companion. For the 
reason of this, see Preller, Griechische Mythologies 
vol. 1. p. 328 (2nd edit.). 

Sixth, it places the sun and moon behind the 
peaks of Olympos, where their rays could not fall on 
the sea, or, indeed, be of any use at all. We cannot 
imagine the sun above Olympos or between its peaks. 

Seventh, it makes Aphrodite rise (Jivti^vzaQax) from 
the sea, whereas Pausanias says she was walking up 
{aviovfjav) from it. Unquestionably, if the subject of 
the work had been her birth, she would have appeared 
avaSvojjivri, not aviovtra. 

Eighth, it leaves Aphrodite, whichever way she 
turn, with her back to at least half of the gods, a 
strange position if she is being introduced to the 
society of Olympos. 

Ninth, it places Aphrodite as far as possible from* 
Zeus, who ought to be the first to welcome her to 
Olympos. 

Tenth, it produces a group with the lowest figures 
in the middle, an arrangement which Greek taste 
never would have allowed. 

true that certain German archaeologists have ventured to identify 
a figure in certain groups on Olympos as Poseiddn ; but all 
these identifications, without exception, are mere groundless, 
and certainly false^ guesses. 
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Eleventh^ it has to assume that Pausanias began 
his description at one end of the group and went on, 
enumerating figure after figure, to the other. Only 
on this supposition does Aphrodite come into the 
middle. Now, this is not only an order in which it is 
most unnatural to describe a group having one or 
more central figures, but it is one rarely, if ever, followed 
by Pausanias. Imagine a description of Raphael's 
Transfiguration, or Leonardo's Last Supper , which 
should begin at one side and go straight through the 
figures to the other ! To barn what was Pausanias' 
practice, we have only to turn to his descriptions of 
the pediment groups of the great temple of Atheni 
Alea at Tegea, or of the temple of Zeus at Olympia. 
What, at first sight, seem departures from this rule 
are by no means certainly so. For example, it is very 
far from being demonstrated that the great Lakedai- 
monian group, dedicated by Lysandros at Delphoi, 
had the statue of that general for the central figure, as 
is usually assumed.* It is far more probable that the 
central figures were Zeus and the Dioskouroi, with 
whom the description begins, f 

Twelfth, it requires, in order to produce a sym- 
metrical group, a violent alteration in the text of 
Pausanias, viz., the insertion of the name of Hephai- 
stos, whereas the change of a single letter — avrijv for 
avroi/ in the phrase irapa Se avrov, Xdptg — makes the 
sentence grammatical, and places Charis, where she 
most naturally belongs, by the side of H^rl 

* See Overbeck, Gesch, der griech, Plastik, vol. i. p. 410. 
t Pausanias, x. 9, 7 sqq. 
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1 . , 

This is a formidable list of objections, and even if 
one or two of them might be met by a reasonable 
explanation, their cumulative force is certainly more 
than sufficient to invalidate- the assumption that the 
middle figure in the group was Aphrodite. Let us 
now pass to the second assumption, and ask : Seeing 
that Aphrodite and her attendants could not have 
been the middle figures of the group, does there 
remain any reason for supposing that her birth and 
entrance into Olympos was its subject ? We may 
answer, unhesitatingly. No, for the following reasons: — 

Firsts because such a subject was particularly 
unsuited for a position in which it must have been 
the artist's aim to place a work having Zeus for the 
principal figure. 

Second, because, if such had been the subject, it 
certainly would have been recognized and named by 
Pausanias, who has a particular fondness for telling 
the subjects of reliefs when he knows them. It will 
be sufficient to recall his long descriptions of the box 
of Kypselos and the throne of the Amyklaian Apollo. 
He names the subject of the relief on the base of the 
Parthenos in two words — FlavSw/oac yivtmg. That he 
did not understand the subject of the group of which 
we are speaking is plain, from the fact that he ques- 
tions the truth of the story which made Sel^n6 ride 
on a mule. Had he known the meaning of the whole 
work, that of the mule would have been clear enough. 

Third, because the very gods whom we should 
expect above all others to be present at the birth of 
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Aphrodite are absent, and all those whom we should 
expect to be absent are present. When Overbeck 
says that the "selection" of gods present is "calculated 
to show the influences of the new-born goddess," he 
forgets that the very gods who were most influenced 
by her, Ar^s and Hephaistos, are absent, while all 
those who were proof against her influence, Hestia, 
Ath^nd, and Artemis, are present. Even if we adopt 
Brunn's arbitrary reading and admit that Hephaistos 
was present, we shall still have to account for the 
absence of Ar^s, who, more than any other divinity, 
was under the influence of Aphrodite, as well as for 
the presence of the three virgin goddesses, for whom 
Aphrodite always remained unborn. 

For these numerous reasons we are surely safe in 
concluding that the subject of the group we are 
treating was not the birth of Aphrodite. In order 
to discover what this subject was, let us assume that 
Pansanias described the group in the natural order, 
beginning with the principal figures, and see what 
will follow. 

The first figure mentioned is Helios ; but, as he has 
mounted his chariot (ro SjOjua a vajSc/Bijicwc), we must sup- 
pose him to be driving through the air, and therefore 
as not forming part of the group, properly speaking. 
The reason why he is mentioned first is plain enough, 
namely, to show that in this instance the left, or 
eastern half, of the group is to be described before 
the other — an order which here was almost unavoid- 
able, as is readily seen. Leaving Helios, then, out 
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of view for the present, let us see who comes next. 
Exactly the personage we should expect to find in 
the middle of the group — Zeus. Forming a sub- 
group with him are H^ri and Charis. If we read 
avTov in the phrase ira^a Si avrov, XdpiCy we must place 
Zeus on the left, with Claris behind him, which does 
not seem a very proper arrangement. If, on the 
contrary, we read aifrrivy as, for grammatical and other 
reasons, it seems extremely probable we ought, we 
shall have H^rd on the left, followed by Aer usual 
attendant^ Charis. Assuming this to be the true 
arrangement, let us see what the other figures of the 
group are. To the left of Charis come, first, Hermes, 
then Hestia, then Er6s receiving, and Peithd crowning. 
Aphrodite, who is walking up out of the sea. On the 
other side, to the spectator's right of Zeus, are, first, 
Apollo and Artemis, then Athfeni and Hdrakl^s, and, 
lastly, no doubt, ascending from the sea, Poseid6n 
and Amphitrit^. While the sun rises in the east, over 
the heads of Aphroditd and her attendants, the moon 
sinks in the west, over those of Poseid6n and Amphi- 
trit^. The following diagram will show this more 
distinctly : — 



HSlios 



Sea 
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Now, this view of the composition of the work not 
only avoids every one of the twelve difficulties that 
bear against the usual view, but it produces a group 
at once symmetrical and suitable for the position 
which it occupied on the base of a statue of Zeus. 
If we now think it worth while to ask what is the 
subject of it, as thus arranged, the answer will at 
once suggest itself — The marriage of Zeus and Hird, 
Let us enumerate a few of the most positive evidences 
that this is the subject. 

First, all the children of Zeus and H^rd are absent 
from the, work — Ar^s, H^be, Hephaistos, Eileithyia. 
This alone would be sufficient to establish the sub- 
ject ; but we proceed. 

Second, all the marriage-gods (fleot yafiriXiot), 
Aphrodite, Peithd, and Artemis, are present. 

Third, D^m^ter, the sad goddess, and Dionysos, 
the god of unbridled mirth, do not appear in it 
to disturb the solemn occasion with weeping or 
laughter. 

Fourth, Zeus appears followed by the gods repre- 
senting all the virtues that should adorn a husband — 
Apollo (foresight), Artemis (chastity), Ath^ni (wis- 
dom), Herakl^s (strength), Poseiddn and Amphitrit^ 
(family affection and omnipresent protectiveness). 
Poseid6n was widely worshipped as Swr^p and 
'Aa^aXwc. It must be admitted that the introduction 
of Amphitrit^ may have had its origin partly in the 
artist's desire to place an equal number of figures 
(six) on either side of the bridal pair. 
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Fiftky Herd appears followed by the gods of all 
the virtues that ought to adorn a wife — Charis (grace), 
Hermes (unwearying, adaptive activity), Hestia (do- 
mesticity and purity), Peith6 (persuasiveness), Aphro- 
dite and Er6s (love and passion). 

Sixths the approach of fruitfulness is symbolized 
by the sun, who has just mounted his chariot, and the 
departure of unfruitfulness, by the flight of the barren 
moon, on the back of a barren mule. 

Seventh^ the grouping of the divinities is the same 
as that which occurs in other works of art represent- 
ing marriages among the gods — Ath^nd with H^- 
rakl^s, Hestia with Hermes, etc. Compare, for ex- 
ample, the Korinthian relief representing the marriage 
of H^rakles and H^be (Overbeck, Grieck. Plastik, 
vol. i. pp. 141 sq., 3rd edit.), and several of the works 
referred to in Richard Forster's Die Hochzeit des Zeus 
und der Hera, and in Overbeck's Griechische Kunst- 
mythologie, vol. ii. pp. 167-179. Both these authors, 
however, will change many of their opinions about 
the divinities present at divine weddings, when they 
recognize the subject of the relief we are treating. 
For example, where they have hitherto found Dio- 
nysos and Kor6, they will how be obliged to find 
Hermes and Hestia, and instead of Okeanos and 
T^thys, they will have to put down Poseid6n and 
Amphitrite. 

Having now determined the subject of the group 
in question, let us try to form to ourselves some 
notion of its appearance. In the first place, we must 
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remember that the work partook more of the nature 
of painting than of sculpture. The relief was doubt- 
less low, and the whole, to a considerable extent, 
coloured. We know that the ancients stained, not 
only ivory, but also gold, and that coloured stones 
were liberally used on the very throne which our 
group adorned. Pausanias says, " The throne is rich 
in colour (tto^k^Xoc), obtained by means of gold and 
(precious) stones, ebony, and ivory." Considering 
the size of the Pheidian statue, we can hardly suppose 
the base to have been less than eighteen feet in 
length and six in height, which numbers, therefore, 
will approximately express the dimensions of the 
surface at the artistes disposal. Bearing these facts 
in mind, we have the main elements out of which to 
form a picture of the Marriage of Zens and Hirdy as 
conceived by Pheidias. 

The scene is exactly that described by Homer as 
occupying the central disc of the shield of Achilleus, 
the work of H^phaistos (//., xviii. 483 sqq.) : — 

" Thereon he wrought the earth, the sea, the sky, 
Thereon the unwearied sun and full, round moon. 
And all the wonders that festoon the sky.'* 

Out of the multitudinous laughter of a summer sea, 
lit by the level siin — waves of molten gold, breaking 
into foam of carven ivory — rises, against a tender 
blue sky, a low, broad, green mountain. All nature 
is still dewy and fresh. A few wakeful stars sparkle 
a loving farewell to the departing moon. It is the 
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wedding-day of Zeus, the highest of the gods, the 
opening of a new era in the history, of the universe. 
It is the supreme moment of the great event. The 
bridegroom is in his place, throned on the summit of 
Olympos, with his attendant gods behind him. The 
bride, attended by Chads, and followed by her train 
of divinities, has just arrived. The bridegroom is 
taking her by the hand and drawing aside her veil, 
that he may look into her face. And what does he 
find there } Ready devotion, unwavering home-faitli 
and love led on by youthful passion and crowned by 
vestal-robed persuasion. And what does she behold 
as she returns his gaze ? Calm, harmonious foresight, 
self-command, armed wisdom, beneficent strength, 
and far-reaching brotherly and sisterly protective- 
ness. These virtues the artist has embodied in the 
attendant divinities. 

It may be objected to this view of the group that 
it places the sub-group of Aphrodite, Peith6, and 
Er6s in a position of subordination, which, consider- 
ing the action of these personages, it could hardly 
have occupied. To this it is sufficient to reply that 
the three divinities in question appear at the wedding, 
not as so many individuals, but as a group, and that 
it is as such that they take part in the action of the 
whole. To form them into a group expressive of 
their relation to each other and to the whole, it would 
be difficult to conceive any action more suitable than 
that which Pheidias selected. The love whose con- 
summation is marriage is introduced by passion and 
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I „ 

crowned by persuasion. There is, therefore, every 
reason why the Aphrodit^-group should appear as 
it does at the wedding of Zeus and Hercl. 

We may gain a notion of the attitudes of the 
various figures of this group by comparing those of 
other works having subjects more or less similar. On 
one of the later Selinous metopes,* we find Zeus and 
H^ra in the attitudes which we have described. On 
the Korinthian relief already alluded to we find 
Hermes advancing with talaria and caduceus, Hestia 
in long matronly robes, Apollo with his phorminx, 
Artemis with her bow and stag, Atheni with her 
helmet in her right hand and her spear in her left, 
and H^rakl^s (on this occasion the bridegroom) with 
his club and lion's-skin. The attitudes of the other 
divinities. Aphrodite, Peithd, Er6s, Poseiddn, and 
Amphitrit^, we may imagine with tolerable ease 
from Pausanias' description.! A sea-born Pheidian 
Aphrodite, with long hair of gold dripping with foam 
of ivory, would be more than a mate for the works of 
Apell^s and Titian having the same subject. The 

* See Overbeck, Gesch, dergriech, Plastik^ vol. i. p. 459. 
. t Overbeck finds the Aphrodit^-group on a gold ornament 
{Goldpldttchen) published in the Gazette archeolQgiquey 1879, 
plate 19, No. 2. His reasons for this identification he does 
not give {Gesch. der griech. Plastik, vol. i. p. 469, n. 24). By a 
curious oversight he several times speaks of Aphrodite as if she 
had been represented as rising {auftauchend) from the sea, and 
thinks that, therefore, the scene could hardly have been laid on 
Olympos ! Has he forgotten the eastern pediment of the Par- 
thenon ? However, Aphrodite was represented as walking up, 
not as rising from the sea. 
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crown which she received from Er6s must, no doubt, 
have been of enamelled gold adorned with many- 
coloured precious stones. As to H^Hos and Sel^n^, 
we find an admirable representation of the former, 
riding in his chariot, on the relief discovered a few 
years ago by Dr. Schliemann at Hissarlik (see Atlas 
trojanischer Alterthumery plates 30 and 31), and we can 
have no difficulty in imagining Sel^n^, as a beautiful 
pale-faced woman, riding on a mule, with a torch in 
her right hand, and a veil, rising so as to form a 
crescent, round her head. It is difficult to form an 
estimate of the size of the figures of the group ; but 
they were probably not under half life-size. 

If, at first sight, it seems strange that so little 
should have been handed down respecting a work 
that must for many ages have been so famous, we 
ought to remember that still less is recorded con- 
cerning the pediment groups of the Parthenon, and 
absolutely nothing concerning the frieze and metopes 
of the same temple. The very slightness of our in* 
formation respecting certain ancient works of prime 
value makes it specially important that the little we 
do possess should be interpreted with all care and 
caution, not only lest we should misconceive the par- 
ticular works themselves, but more especially lest we 
should draw from such misconceptions false analogies 
with regard to other works still in existence and still 
waiting for interpretation. Of the mischief that has 
already been done by the prevailing explanation of 
the work we have been treating, instructive examples 

L 
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may be found in Eugen Petersen's Die Kunst des 
Pheidias am Parthenon und zu Olympian pp. 323 sqq., 
and in Flasch's Zum Parthenonfries, pp. 25 sqq. But 
I have treated of this matter elsewhere (Essay I.). 
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THE PELASGIC WALL OF 
ATHENS. 



Allusions to the Pelasgic wall of Athens (to 
UeXatryiKov t«xoc) are by no means rare in ancient 
writers. These allusions, however, are, for the most 
part, so brief and vague, that there prevails the greatest 
difference of opinion in respect both to the position 
and to the extent of the structure in question — a 
difference, it must be admitted, due in part also to 
misinterpretation and preconception. 

According to some writers, the Pelasgic wall was a 
mere tower or fortress at the west end of the Akropolis, 
near the spot afterwards occupied by the Propylaia ; 
according to others, it was a wall running round the 
whole top of the Akropolis, like the later wall, which 
in part still remains standing. Welcker, for example, 
tells us that " The precipices {JPelswdnde) themselves 
are the rcT^^oc, which nature built, leaving only the ac- 
cessible side for the Pelasgians to fortify." * Rawlinson, 
on the other hand, tells us that " It skirted the edge 

* Der Felsaltar des hochsten Zeus {Abhandlungen ^der 
berliner Akad, der IViss,, 1852), p. 313. 
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of the precipice, and consisted of a single line of 
wall on every side except the west, where the ascent, 
though steep, is not very difficult. Here it seems to 
have been more complicated." * Wachsmuth tries 
to combine these views, by making the expression 
JlcXacryticov ru^q mean different things at different 
times. " On the one hand," he says, "so long as the 
old Pelasgic fortification of the Akropolis was in exist- 
ence, the whole fortified burg was called IleXacrycKov 
Tctx^c — a circumstance which presents no difficulty. 
... On the other hand, in later times, especially in 
those of Loukian, when the Pelasgic fortress (which, 
no doubt, had been completely demolished by the 
Persians, and, being afterwards superfluous, had not 
been restored, but had been magnificently replaced 
by the new Propylaia) existed only in the form of 
some stone ruins of surprising, colossal dimensions, 
DcXaaytKov ru^oq designated a particular spot at the 
foot, or on the side, of the citadel. This is clear from 
a passage in Loukian, Piscator^ 42." t 

These may be regarded as the representative 
views concerning the Pelasgic wall, and the only ones 
deserving of special attention. Before proceeding 
to state and prove what we believe to be the correct 
view, it may be well to show that not any one of 
these rests upon any solid ground either of evidence 
or of probability. 

In regard to Welcker's view, it is sufficient to say 

* Note to H^rodotos, vi. 137. 

t Die Stadt A then im Alterthum^ voL i. p. 290. 
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that if the precipices' of the Akropolis had been the 
TOxoc, that T{i\oi: would most certainly never have 
been called IlfXacrytKov, but rather ^vaiKov ; whereas, 
if the IlfXacrytKov ru^q was merely what protected 
the accessible side, then the precipices were not the 
TH^q, Moreover, the words used by several writers 
with reference to the relation of the wall to the 
Akropolis, show plainly that the wall {ruyj^q) was not 
a mere fortress at one end, if, indeed, the word rcTxoc 
is ever used in this sense. H^rodotos* speaks of it as 
"rov r{v)^QQ Tov irepl rfjv aKpoiroXiv KOTt eXriXafiivov.** 
Kleidemos, the old Attic topographer, says the Tyr- 
rhenians **Kai riiriSiZov rijv aKpoiroXiv, ireptifiaXXov 8I 
ivveairvXov ro TLeXapytKovJ' ^ Myrsilos says, "ToTc 
^AOrivatoig to rci^oc to irepi rfjv aKpoiroXiv to ncXac- 
yiKOv fcaXovjusvov tovtovq (Tvptrrivoifg) wipifiaXuv.** t 
Now, the words ire/ot/SaXXttv and TrtpuXavvetv mean, in 
the most distinct way, " to surround," and could never 
be used with reference to a fort built at one end of a 
citadel. If they could, one might fairly ask. What 
words would a writer use of a wall, when he meant to 
say that it surrounded a given space ? UepifioXog, as 
every one knows, is the common word for an inclosure. 
In spite of this, the perversity of certain Germans, 
bent upon making the most recalcitrant evidence yield 

♦ vi. 137. 

t Bekker, Anec, GrcBC.y 419, 28 sq. Cf. Suidas, sub voce. 
iiircSa and V^5ifoi/, who writes the last word ll.i\affyiK6v. Wachs- 
muth misquotes the passage, omitting the r6 (p. 290, n. i). 

X Quoted by Dionys. Halikarn., i. 28. Myrsilos is a writer 
of uncertain date. 
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to a groundless foregone conclusion, asserts that ttc/oc- 
/3aXX££v and vzpvtKavvziv, in the passages quoted, are 
equivalent to aTrorft^'^^^j 2i^d mean merely " to wall 
off," or "to protect by a wall at one end." For such use 
of the words, however, they are puzzled to find any 
authority. The best they can do is to assert that 
both Thoukydid^s and Plutarch use v^piTtiyiX.uv^ irepi- 
rtlxKTfiay and kukAoc of the wall which the Athenians, 
in B.C. 414, raised against Syracuse, in spite of the 
fact that this wall went round only one side of the 
town.* Let us examine the statements of the authors 
in question. The words of Thoukydid^s are : " li^pi- 
fiyyiXov Si [of ^AOrivaioi] Koi rotq 2iKeXo7c 'ca^ uq tt^v 
"Eyeorav iriimpavrig ekeXcvov (Ttttovc a^fciv wg TrXefcrrou^ 
irifiWHv, Koi raXXa elg tov irepiTetxf'(Tfiov, irXivBla Kal 
(riSripoVy r\Toifial!ioVf kclL oaa eSet, w€, a/ma rc^ ^pi i^ojuLEVoi 
TOV TToXifiov " (vi. 88, 6). Those of Plutarch are : 
""^O Sc iravTwv fiakiara kcli 'SiiKeXnirrag i^iirXri^e koL roig 
^E\Xri<Tiv aTTKmav Trapl^xev, oXiy(n> XP^^V T£p££Tcf;(£a€ 
'SiVpaKOvaag, ttoXiv ^Adrivwv oifK. iXarrova, SvGepyoripav Si 
\wp((M}v avtJfiaXlaig kol daXaatriri ynTvidjaig icai TrcpiKtt- 
fiivoig iXeat TeX')(og kvkXc^ irep), avTTjv roaovrov ay a- 
yetv " {NikiaSy 17). Now, in regard to these passages, 
two things are worthy of observation :7?rj/, that neither 
of the words used in regard to the Pelasgic wall (/rc/ot- 
jSaXXetv, irtpitXavvhiv) occurs in them ; and second, 
that the word ire/otrfix^^^tv, and its derivatives, ire/x- 

* Vischer, Erinnerungen und Eindrucke aus Griechenland, 
p. 1 1 2. Welcker, utsup.^ says the irepf in irfpifidWfw " was limited 
to the part which it was possible to surround with a wall." 
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Ttiy^its\m and Tr£piTHXf^<TfjL6gy have the sense of "blockade," 
and are used only when an actual closed circle is drawn 
round a city, albeit part of that circle may consist of 
ships. This latter fact is rendered still more evident 
by the following passages: "OJ Si avrephai ttXcu- 
(Tavreg t(ov veCjv a^cfcvovvrac Koi irepiTitxlZov<Ti 
MvTiXrivriv iv kvkXc^ airXt^ Tet\et, (jipovpia Si £(ttiv y 
em Ttiv KpanpCjv iyKaT(n>S6firiTai, koi 17 filv MxrriXfivri 
Kara Kparog fi^ri afK^oripwdev fcai Ik y^c ^o\ Ik 
6aXa(T(Ti?c e'tpyero'' (Thoukyd., iii. 18; cf. ii. 78; 
iv. 69). " 'YttI/o wv yap cS aKepalov 'vrpe<T^ev6fiivoiy 
in KaOrifiEvtjjv iv 'Irvicp 'Pa>)Ltafcuv oiic iSvvaadt irtldeiv, 
Tivt Xoycj) vvv a^ioig ravrd aoi avy\(i}pil(TOai, ire pi- 
TeTiixifTjuiivog koi Kara yrjv Kai Kara OdXarrav, 
Koi <t;(£8ov airdcrag aTreyvwKwg rag Trig (rwrriplag 
iXir/Sac " * (Polyb., xxxviii. i, 8). We may, therefore, 
conclude that the words wepifiaXXuv, -n-epuXavvuv, 
TrepiTtixiZ^tv, have always the sense of surround, and, 
therefore, that the Pelasgic wall of Athens was not a 
mere fort at one end of the Akropolis. 

It does not follow from this that the wall went 
round all the four sides of the hill. We ourselves 
use surround of things that go round only three sides 
of an object. We say of a city standing on the sea- 
shore that it is surrounded by a wall ; of a harbour, 
that it is surrounded with forts, etc. In the same way 

• It is hardly necessary to remind readers that, when the 
oracle ordered the Athenians to protect themselves with a wooden 
wall QfiKivov r€7xos)f Themistokl^s understood it to mean a wall 
of ships (H6rod., viii. 51). 
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the Greeks used the words irf/o^jSaXXttv, trtpiayHv, etc. 
Ilepi(ia\Xuv TivX rtj x«/o€ is a common phrase for " to 
embrace," and certainly no one can put his arms round 
four sides even of the most beloved object. Now, 
that the Pelasgic wall went round only three sides of 
the Akropolis, we know from the direct and express 
statement of Pausanias, who informs us that " the 
Akropolis, with the exception of so much of it as 
was built round by Kim6n, the son of Miltiad^s, was 
surrounded with a wall by the Pelasgians who once 
dwelt under the Akropolis."* Now, we are fortu- 
nately left in no doubt respecting the locality of the 
part of the Akropolis where the Kimonian wall stood. 
Plutarch informs us . that the southern wall of the 
Akropolis was built from the spoils taken by Kim6n 
at the battle of the Eurymeddn.f It follows directly 
that the Pelasgic wall ran round the east, north, and 
west sides of the hill. The only question now is : 
Did it run round the top or the bottom, or did it 
follow a line somewhere between the two ? 

♦ Tfi Bl hKpoir(i\€i vXiiv Hffop Klficov tpKoB6firi<r€V abrrjs d MiKrtdiov 
ir€ptfia\€iv rh Koiirhv \4ytTai rov rtlxovs IlfKacryohs oiicfiffayrds iroT€ hrh 
r^y iLKp67ro\iv (i. 28, 3). It is curious that almost all the critics 
who have treated this passage have made a{frijs, in spite of its 
gender, refer to reixos, instead of to &Kp6iro\i5 (see Wachsmuth, 
£>ie Stadt AtheUy vol. i. p. 294, n. i). The passage is not free 
from difficulties ; but the meaning plainly is, that the Pelasgic 
wall went round the whole of the Akropolis, with the exception 
of the part where the wall of Kim6n stood. 

t npaB4yrwv Be t«v alyj^aKtlorav Xwpltpoiv rfs t€ &XA.a xp'htMtriv 6 
Brjfios 4^^<&cr0ri Koi r^ i.Kpoir6\ci rh v6tiov reTxos KarccrKtvourev dir* 
^Kcivris ^biropiicras rrjs crrparcias (ICtmSn, cp. 1 3). Cf. Id., Compar. 
Cim. et Lucj cp. i, and Corn. Nepos, Cimorty ii. 5. 
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Rawlinson, as we have seen, decides in favour of 
the first of these alternatives. His only ground for so 
doing seems to lie \w the fragment of Kleitodfemos 
already quoted ; for, in a note to Hferodotos, v. 64, he 
says, ''According to Clitodemus, all that the Pelasgi 
did was to level the surface of the rock at the summit, 
and build a wall round the space so obtained." Now, 
not only does Kl^itodemos not say that this was all 
that the Pelasgians, did, but he does not even affirm 
that they built their wall round the space obtained 
by levelling. He merely says that they " levelled the 
Akropolis, and threw round it a nine-gated wall, 
the Pelasgikon." That this wall did not run round 
the top of the Akropolis is clear from several cir- 
cumstances. In the first place, there is not on the 
summit of the Akropolis a single vestige of any wall 
of Pelasgic construction, except a bastion at the we3t 
end, and for this we shall account on a different 
theory. Now, inasmuch as a portion, at least, of the 
wall was standing in the time of Pausanias, and, as 
we shall see, later still, in the time of Loukian, its 
subsequent entire disappearance would be altogether 
unaccountable, as would be the erection of the wall 
at present occupying the site in question, a wall of 
ancient date. In the second place, Thoukydides, 
speaking of the crowding of the country people into 
Athens at the beginning of the Pelpponnesian war, 
uses the following words : — " The mass of the people 
took up their abodes on vacant lots or in temples and 
heroa^ all of which they occupied, with the exception 
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of the Akropolis, the Eleusinion, and other securely 
closed places. Even the so-called Pelasgikon, under 
the Akropolis, upon which there rested a curse for- 
bidding to inhabit it, and which was condemned by 
the refrain of the Delphic response — 

* The Pelasgikon fallow is better,' 

had, from urgent necessity, to be occupied." * 

This passage shows, in the clearest possible way, 
that the space inclosed by the Pelasgic wall was not 
on the Akropolis, but under it, and, since that wall, as 
we have seen, ran round the Akropolis, it must have 
followed a line either at the foot of the precipice or 
farther down. Here common sense and a considera- 
tion of the conformation of the Akropolis come to 
our aid. The Akropolis is not, as might be supposed, 
a scarped rock rising suddenly from a level plain, but 
an irregular mass resting upon, and in some places 
blending with, a circle of foot-hills from 250 to 300 
feet in height.f Now, a wall built at the very foot of 

* Ot Se TToWoi T<£ T€ ipi\i»ja. rr\% ir6\«as ^KTiaay Koi tcl Uph Kot tA VP^cl 
irdyra irA.^v rrjs iiKpovSK^as Koi rov EKcvffivlov Koi rf ri &\\o fitfialtus 
Kkparhy ^y T6 re UcXacryiKhv Ka\oiiti€vov rh tnrh r^v (Ucp^oXiv^ % ko^ 
iiFdpar6y re ^v fi^ oiKeTv Kal ri Koi TlvOiKov ^avreiov hcporfXeiniov roi6v- 
$6 $(fKCi;Av€, \4yov us 

Th U€\a<ryiKhv hpyhv Hfxeiyov, 
Hfuas inrh r^s irapaxprifJia iipdryKris i^tptcfidrj (ii. 17). 

t According to Wachsmuth, the summit of the Akropolis is 
471 feet (German) above the sea-level ; the site of the Olym- 
pieion, 254 ; the Tower of the Winds, 215 ; the highest part of 
the saddle between the Akropolis and the Areiopagos, 325 ; the 
Odeion of H erodes, 307. Originally the Akropolis must have 
been accessible from the south, and, indeed, even now it is 
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the precipice would have been useless, as it would 
have included no inhabitable space. We are thus led 
to the conclusion that the Pelasgic wall ran along the 
line at which the foot-hills began to slope rapidly 
toward the plain, and that it enclosed a terrace of 
considerable depth running round three sides of the 
hill. So much is this conclusion in agreement with 
known facts that it is not difficult to trace, roughly 
at least, a large portion of the course of the wall. 
Beginning at the saddle between the Akropolis and 
the Areiopagos, where there was a strong fort with 
nine gates, called the 'Evvia IluXm, it descended 
obliquely, in a north-easterly direction, till it reached 
the declivity of the foot-hills. Thence it proceeded in 
a curve past the sites of the present churches of 
Hagios Sotir, Hagios Symeon, and Hagios Georgios, 
until it came near the Eleusinion, whose site has not 
yet been accurately determined. Here the terrace 
became considerably broader, the wall forming a kind 
of projection toward the east, and then running sud- 
denly into the southern precipice of the Akropolis. 
Here it was no longer necessary, since the original 
Athens stood on this side and doubtless had its own 
wall, meeting the Akropolis at both ends. 

possible to reach the foot of the wall at a point near the grave 
of Talos. It ought never to be forgotten that, in ancient times, 
the foot-hills of the Akropolis were much more clearly marked 
than they are at present, when the accumulation of the rubbish 
of ages makes them slope gradually into the plain. Close by 
the Tower of the Winds there are the remains of a building, the 
capitals of whose columns are on a level with the ground. 
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Before adducing evidence as to the course of the 
Pelasgic wall, let us consider the theory advanced by 
Wachsmuth. 

This writer, as we have seen, agrees that, " so long 
as the old Pelasgic fortification of the Akropolis was 
in existence, the whole fortified burg was called n5Xa<T- 
7IICOV THxoQy' and so far he is unquestionably right ; 
but when he goes on to say that "in later times, 
especially in those of Loukian, when the Pelasgic 
fortress existed only in the form of some ruins of 
surprising colossal dimensions, ritXao-yiicov recxoc desig- 
nated a particular spot at the foot, or on the side, of 
the Akropolis," we demand clear and unequivocal 
proofs for so dogmatic an insertion. The only proofs 
offered are three passages from Loukian, which we 
must, therefore, examine to see whether they justify 
the conclusion based upon them. 

The first two occur in the delightful dialogue. The 
Fisher (Piscator, 'AXtevc). In this dialogue, Philo- 
sophy, with Truth, Virtue, and other powers as asses- 
sors, undertakes to decide the dispute between the 
philosophers of the day and Loukian, who has been 
reviling them. She holds her court in the pronaos of 
the tehfiple of Ath^ni Polias, and the philosophers, 
who have been lured with the hope of gain, appear in 
swarms before the tribunal, finding their way to the 
top of the Akropolis by every possible, or even 
impossible, path. As they scramble up, Loukian says : 
*'/3a/3ai wc TrXvprtg fXiv ri avoSog ojOiZojmivwv etth rag Suo 
fivag riKOVGav fiovov, irapa St to IlfXaayticov aXXoi, 
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Kai Kara to 'AaicX»?7r££tov STepoi, koi wapa rov ^kptiov 
ndyov irt irXefouCi ivioi Si Kara rov TaXa> rdfjiov' oi Si 
Koi irpog to ^Avatctiov irpotrdifitvoi KklfiaKag avipirovGi, 
(iofi(iriShv, vfj Ma, Koi /3or^vSo'v" (§ 42). "It IS clear 
from this passage," says our author (pp. 290 sq.), " that 
UekaayiKov, at that time, at least, did not designate 
anything extensive, either the whole northern wall 
carried along the bend of the hill, or the whole fortifi- 
cation of the burg, but that, like Anakeion, Askle- 
pieion. Grave of Talos, etc., it marked a particular 
spot." Now, I submit that this is by no means clear. 
There is no expression in the passage quoted neces- 
sarily implying anything of the kind. Because people, 
in scrambling up the Akropolis, went along the side 
of that part of the wall that ascended to join the 'Evvia 
UvXai, it does not in the least follow that the wall 
itself did not go round the whole hill. But our author 
proceeds : " The position [of the Pelasgikon] is more 
nearly defined by a second passage in the same 
dialogue." The passage referred to we must now 
consider. 

The philosophers, discovering, after their arrival 
before the tribunal, that they are about to be tried 
according to the standards of Philosophy, Truth, and 
Virtue, suddenly take to their heels, and find their 
way down the Akropolis much more quickly than they 
had ascended, thus pronouncing their own condemna- 
tion. In order to bring them back, Parrh^siadds (i.e. 
Loukian) borrows fishing-tackle from the priestess of 
Athend, and, having baited his hook with dried figs 
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and gold, seats himself on the top of the upper wall 
(r€£x^ov) and casts his line down into the city. Here- 
upon, the priestess, who appears to be standing at the 
northern end of the pronaos, reports to Philosophy 
and her assessors what he is doing : " AeXcaaac to 
ayKtarpov la^aSc icai ypvolt^y KaOtZofitvog kiri to aKpov 
Tov TH^lov KaOriKEv elg ttjv ttoXiv" Philosophy, in sur- 
prise, calls out : " Parrhesiad^s ! what are you about ? 
Do you mean to fish the stones out of the Pelasgi- 
Icon ? " * " It follows," says Wachsmuth, ** that the 
Pelasgikon lay on the bend of the hill." So far is 
this from being true that an entirely different conse- 
quence follows, viz., that the Pelasgikon was in the 
city. When the hook was thrown etc tyiv ttoXiv, Philo- 
sophy asks Parrh^siad^s whether, by so doing, he 
means to fish the stones out of the Pelasgikon. A 
further consequence likewise follows, viz., that wherever 
else the Pelasgikon was, it was under the temple of 
Ath^n^ Polias, that is, under the middle of the north 
side of the Akropolis ; for it would be foolish to sup- 
pose that Parrh^siad^s walked half the length of the 
Akropolis platform (five hundred feet) in order to cast 
his line down at the north-west corner. 

This result clashes directly with that which our 
author reaches by means of his third proof, which 
occurs in Loukian's Twice Accused, In that dialogue, 
Hermes tells Dik^ that Pan, who formerly inhabited 
Parthenion, has, since the battle of Marathdn, occu- 

* Tt ravra, £ napfM7(ri(£$)7, irotel; ; ^ irov ro\j% \l$ovs aXieiffeiy BUyvcoKas 
ix rod UeXaoryiKov (§ 47). 
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pied a cave under the Akropolis, a little above the 
Pelasgikon.* From this Wachsmuth draws the con- 
clusion that, since *' the grotto of Pan (the western 
grotto in the northern rock of the Akropolis), which 
has been identified beyond question, lay above the 
Pelasgikon, therefore the latter extended between 
the Areiopagos and the Paneion." No doubt it did ; 
but, as we have seen, it is a mistake to suppose that 
it did not extend any farther. The Pelasgikon, even 
according to our theory, passed just a little below the 
cave of Pan ; but this did not prevent it from con- 
tinuing all the way round the Akropolis. 

It is thus evident that neither one nor all of the 
proofs adduced by Wachsmuth in support of his 
theory, that IlcXaerycicov in late times designated a 
particular spot, necessarily lead to that conclusion, 
while one of them is plainly at variance with it. The 
conclusion in question, moreover, derives no support 
from the remark of Polemdn, that the temple of the 
hero Hesychos was by the Kyd6nion, outside the 
Nine Gates, since, as we shall see, the " Nine Gates " 
does not mean the Pelasgic wall, and we know 
nothing further about the Kyd6nion.t One thing is 

• TJ> dw* ixflyov rifv iJirJ> t^ ijcpoir6K€i trv'^Xvyya ra^rriv avo\a$6iJ,^vos 
oIk€i fiiKphv wircp rod JleKcuryiKov (§ 9). 

t The passage in question occurs in a scholion to Oidipous 
Tyrannos^ v. 489, and runs thus : 05 rb Up6v ia-n vaph, rh KvSd^viov 
iKThs r&v ivvea vvKav. K. O. Miillcr proposed to read Kv\^v€iov 
instead of Kv^(&viov, and Wachsmuth, accepting as undoubted 
truth this utterly baseless suggestion, tries to bring the Kylo- 
neion into connection with the shrine of the Furies at the foot 
of the Areiopagos, and then, by identifying the *Eyv4a Uv\cu with 
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sure, viz., that Kyddnia was an epithet of Ath^nd. 
This we learn from Pausanias. Ath^nd Kyddnia had, 
at Phrixa, a temple said to have been erected by 
Klymenos, a descendant of the Idaian H^rakl^s from 
Kyd6nia in Crete. At this temple Pelops is said to 
have sacrificed before his race with Oinomaos.* 
That Ath^nd Kyddnia should have had at Athens a 
shrine called KvSeuvcov (compare Pythion, Delphinion, 
Eleusinion. etc.) would not be at all surprising or 
even unlikely. (Cf. Steph. Byzant, under KuScuvfo.) 

Having now, as we believe, shown that the Pelasgic 
wall ran round the whole of the Akropolis except the 
south side, .and that there is no reason to suppose 
that the term IlcXatryiicov ru^q ever changed its 
meaning, let us show that this wall followed the line 
we have traced. 

That the Pelasgic wall included a fortress at the 
accessible western end of the Akropolis is pretty 

the neXojryiif^i' Tctxoy, labours to show that the latter was a mere 
fort lying between the Areiopagos and the north-west comer of 
the Akropolis. But the whole argument is a tissue of assump- 
tions. In the first place, there is nothing known concerning a 
Kyl6neion, or any ground for believing that ever there was such 
a thing (Kyl6n's statue was on the Akropolis) ; in the second, 
it is entirely possible that there was a Kyd6nion at Athens. 
There was a hero Kyd6n, son of Apollo or Hermes and Aka- 
kallis, a daughter of Min6s, and this hero might very well have 
had a temple, or heroon^ at Athens. Pausanias says, KpijTes «€ 
ohx SfioXoyovvres r^ TeyeaTav \Ayxf KlZova ^\v *AKcucaWlBos Bvyarphs 
M(i/« KoL *Epixov Kcrpea Sc <t>acriy ehai Mivw (viii. 53, 4). 

♦ Aiafi'fitrri t€ 8^ rh &irh to6tov rhy *A\ifffihv ifol iyrhs yris ttrri Uicodas. 
*Ev ravr-p rfj X^P^ \6<pos iffrlv ajrfiKtav 4s o|{>, itrl. 8^ out^J vSXfws ♦p/{o» 
ipelvia Kal ^AOriyas iariv iitlK\ri<riv Kvicoylas va6s (Pausanias, vi. 21, 5). 
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generally admitted.* This fortress was called, some- 
times, "The Nine Gates" (Ac'Ewla IlvXm), sometimes 
simply "The Gates" (AJ Wv\ai),\ And here we must 
carefully make a distinction between the ivveaTruXov, 
which was the whole wall including the nine gates, 
and the ivvia Trvkaif which was merely the nine-gated 
fortress. This is all the more necessary that Wachs- 
muth and others expressly, but without any autho- 
rity, confound the two. Wachsmuth, after quoting 
the remark of Polemdn, says, "That these Ivvia 
TTvXai are identical, with the IvveaTrvXov UtXaayiKov 
of Kleid^mos, is as evident as is the fact that the 
Enneapylon can be only a single definite space, and 
not an extended line of greater circuit." J This may 
be admitted. The amount of evidence is the same 
in both cases ; but that amount is — nothing. The 
passage from Kleid^mos plainly informs us that the 
evveaTTvXov FlcXao-yticov went round the whole Akro- 
polis, whereas that from Polem6n as plainly implies 
that the ewia irvXat occupied a definite spot. 

The Nine Gates evidently performed a double 
function, defending both the access to the platform 
of the Akropolis and the entrance to the more exr 
tensive space inclosed by the Pelasgic wall. To this 
fact, no doubt, is due the large number of gates, 

♦ Not, of course, by Gottling and those who identify the 
Pelasgikon with the so-called Pnyx ! Ephoros, quoted by 
Strabo (ix. p. 401), calls the Pelasgikon fi^pos n t^s 7r6\€(as. 

t See the passage from Polem6n already quoted (p. 159), 
and cf. H^rod. viii. 53, quoted below (p. 163). 

t Die Stadt A then im Alterthum, vol. i. pp. 293 sq. 

M 
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although it is impossible to say how these gates were 
disposed. The following diagram is merely hypo- 
thetical and conjectural, and is inserted only because 
it seems to suggest an easy explanation for several 
known facts : — 




■I U 1 .1 1 1 i ;j , 1 1 M pi ^ i vj y 'I i j/j)., . J mjm, , n 1. 1 .i M w 



; My •''y'Ah'^'Ay' '^l^'" 'y"^W^ 



..,w^^. 



I, 2. 

4,5- 

6,7. 
8,9. 

A. 

B. 



D. 
E,E. 



Double outer gate, facing the Areiopagos. 

Gate in the Pelasgic wall. 

Double gate admitting to the Pelasgic enclosure on the north 

side. 
Double gate admitting to the city of Athens on the south side. 
Double gate admitting to the Akropolis platform. 
Bastion of the Wingless Victory. 

Corresponding bastion, afterwards replaced by the Pinakothek^. 
C. Line of the Pelasgic wall and ivaiSos. (The later HvoSos, which 
led up from the ayopd, was, of course, farther west 
Cave of Pan, and, near it, the Agrauleion. 
Path by which the Persians scaled the Akropolis. 



This diagram enables us to explain a passage in 
H^rodotos, that has given topographers and historians 
no small amount of trouble. This writer tells us 
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that, after the Persians; who were encamped on the 
Areiopagos, had exhausted themselves in trying to 
dislodge the few Athenians, who had taken refuge on 
the Akropolis within wooden walls, they finally carried 
their purpose in this way: ""E/xtt/ooctOc c5v tt/oo t^c ok/oo- 
TToXtoc, O7rt(r0£ Sc rc3v ttuXIwv icai Ty{q avoSov, t^ 817 
OUTC Ttc t^vXarrc our' fiv ^X7rt<T£ /itj kotI nc Kara raura 
ava^airi avOpiiirwv, ravry avifitifrdv riveg Kara to ipov 
Trig KIk/oottoc Ovyarpog ^AyXavpov, Kahoi ottok/o^/ivov 
tovroc Tov xtjptov" (viii. S3). 

Rawlinson, following Col. Leake, says, in a note 
to this passage, " Her [Aglauros'] sanctuary was near 
the Cave of Pan (Eurip., ISn, 492, sqq.*) and seems 
rightly placed by Leake on the northern side of the 
Acropolis, which Herodotus terms its front, as most 
people, both natives and strangers, are still said to do 
(Leake's Athens, pp. 242-247)." This note contains 
two inaccuracies. That the Agrauleion was near the 
Cave of Pan, that is, near the Propylaia, is clear, not 
only frdm the passage quoted from Euripid^s'/iJ;?, but 
also from a scholion to Demosthenes, xix. 363 : " Elra 
C6/0OV vTTt/o rourov con^o-avro airj ['A-yXav/of^i] ttc/oI to, 
irpoTTifXaia Trig ttoXcwc-" t It follows at once that it was 

* *X1 Iloafhs Ocucfifiara Kol 
'iroLpav\l(ova'a ir^rpa. 
fivxtl^HiO'i MaKpaiSj 
Xva xopoifs (TTtifiovai vo^oiu 
'Aypa6\ov K6pcu rpiyovoif 
ard^ia x^^p^ ^P^ IIciAAaSos 

t What reason, besides its inconvenience for his theory, 
Wachsmuth has for calling this scholion "topographically worth- 
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not on the northern side of the Akropolis, but, at most, 
at its north-west corner.* Again, it is not true that 
by " ifunrpoifOe vph rrig aKporroXiog,^ H^rodotos means 
the north side of the Akropolis. It is true that in 
modem times the north side of the Akropolis is the 
front side with reference to Athens, for the simple 
reason that the modern city stands on that side. The 
ancient city, on the contrary, originally stood mostly 
on the south side, as did at all times a very consider- 
able portion of it. No one, moreover, who has seen 
the recent excavations on the south side of the Akror 
polis, will believe that that was the back side of it. 
In the passage from H^rodotos, the words efjnrpotfOe 
and oTTKrOt are correlatives, and both have reference to 
the position occupied by the Persians on the Areio- 
pagos. The former means " on the west end of the 
Akropolis;" the latter, "between that end and the 
gates," which, from the Persians' position, was " behind 
the gates and the ascent" It follows that a path 
leading past the Agrauleion and the Cave of Pan 
admitted persons behind the gates on the north 

less " (Die Stadl A then, vol. i. p. 220, n. 4), I am unable to dis- 
cover. Cf. above, pp. 64 sqq. 

• The same is true of the Anakeion, or temple of the Dio- 
skouroi, which Botticher and others have laboured, with so much 
perverse ingenuity, to place opposite the Erechtheion. See 
Botticher, iii. Supplementband to Philologus, pp. 339 sqq., and 
Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen, vol. i. pp. 221 sq. Botticher's 
attempt to prove that the Agrauleion was a grotto, with a crevice 
in the rock leading to the summit of the Akropolis, is a mere 
learned whim, without even a shadow of proof or likelihood. 
The words ^^ iarfiffcuno Up6v*'' above quoted, plainly show that it 
was a temple, and Pausanias (i. 18, 2) speaks of its r€fi€uos. 
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side, a fact which fixes, with sufficient precision, the 
position of the 'Ewfo nvXa(. This structure occupied, 
roughly speaking, the site of the Propylaia and the 
ascent to it, and I have little doubt that the so-called 
bastion of the Wingless Victory, in its original form, 
made part of its inner wall. 

That the Pelasgic wall, in descending from the 
Nine Gates, passed under the Cave of Pan, we have 
already seen. We have also found it opposite the 
Erechtheion, that is, at the middle of the north side of 
the Akropolis. From this point, for a considerable 
distance, we are without any documents respecting its 
course, and we can merely surmise that it followed 
the edge of what may be called the foot-hills of the 
Akropolis, which are distinctly enough marked even 
at the present day, and must have been much more so 
in ancient times, when the whole level of the city was 
many feet lower than it now is, and the irregularities 
of the slopes of the hill were not concealed by im- 
mense masses of rubbish, as they are now. The next 
point at which-we find the wall, is near the spring of 
Kallirrho^, or Enneakrounos.* Philostratos, speaking 
of the opening of the new Panathenaic stadion of 
Herodes Atticus in B.C. 134, says, "And I heard the 
well-known account of this Panath^naia. A peplos 
of indescribable beauty was hoisted on the [Pana- 

* I am not at all satisfied that the position of this spring has 
been successfully identified ; but, in any case, it was somewhere 
near the Olympieion and the Pythion. See Pausanias, i. 14, i ; 
Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen, vol. i. pp. 272 sqq. ; Stark, A^ach 
dem griechischen Orient^ pp. 315 sqq.j 
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thenaic] ship to a favouring breeze. Whereupon the 
ship moved rapidly, not drawn by cattle, but gliding 
along by the aid of subterranean machines. Setting 
sail from the Kerameikos, it made for the Eleusinion 
and, having made the circuit of that, it rounded the 
Pelasgikon, and, skirting the Pythion, came to the 
spot where it now lies at anchor."* This passage 
clearly proves that a part of the Pelasgikon, projecting 
in such a way that the Panathenaic ship could with 
propriety be said to " round " {Trapa/j.eX\pai) it, lay 
between the Eleusinion and the Pythion. The posi- 
tion of the Eleusinion, as we have seen, can only be 
roughly determined ; but, since the discovery of the 
inscription from the altar of the younger Peisistratos,t 
that of the Pythion, so long a matter of dispute, is 
perfectly certain. It lay on the north side of the 
Ilissos, not far from the site of the present military 
hospital, whence it follows that the promontory of the 
Pelasgikon, if we may so speak, was somewhere near 
the Olympieion. 

Wachsmuth, who maintains that such " extension 
of the Pelasgikon is supported by no evidence," { finds 
it impossible to explain the above passage of Philo- 

T^s y€^y riHw ypoupTJs ahv oupltp t^ kSXtt^, 9pafiup Hh r^y yavv ovx 
^oCvyicDV ay6in(ov, oXA *6iroy€iois firixoy<u5 iiroXiaOdvovffayf'EK Kepafxcucou 
8^ Upaaav X'^^? icc^irp iupclyai 4irl rh *E\iva'[yioy kcu vepifidKova-av avrh 
iropo/A€<4/oi T^ UtXcuryikhy KOfJn(ofjLtyriv [KOfueofieyjiy?] re irapii rh 
nidioyy iK9(7y oT yvy &pfii<rrai (Vit. Sophist, ii. I, 5). 

t See Thoukydid^s, vi. 54 ; 'AOiiyaiov, voL vi. (1877), pp. 
149 sqq. Cf. above, p. 26, n. 

J Die StadtAthen, p. 294, n. i. 
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stratos. In spite of all his conjectural efforts, he is 
obliged to admit that "the material thus far at our 
command does not permit us to identify the Pythion 
in question, with any show of probability." * He is, 
nevertheless, inclined to place it somewhere near the 
north-west corner of the Akropolis, which shows that, 
in his belief, the Panathenaic procession never went at 
all to the south side of the Akropolis, but returned 
from the Eleusinion to the Propylaia, along the 
northern slope of the hill. This is extremely impro- 
bable, to say the least, seeing that, when the Pana- 
thenaic procession was first established, the city lay 
mostly to the south of the Akropolis. At all events, 
until we have some better reason, than the necessities 
of an otherwise groundless theory, for assuming a 
second Pythion, and placing it on the north-west 
corner of the Akropolis, we may safely conclude that 
the Pelasgic wall extended to a point near the first and 
well-known one.t How and where the Pelasgic wall 

♦ Die Stadt Atken, p. 295. On p. 297 he says, " For the 
present, the Pythion remains a topographical enigma." 

t It is curious that Michaelis punctuates the last line of the 
passage from PhilostratOS thus : KofxiCofievriy re vapa rh UvOioy eXdelv, 
ot yvy &pfnaraiy showing that he thinks it means, " borne alone, it 
came to the Pythion, where it now lies anchored." Wachsmuth 
takes a similar view when he says, " It is impossible to deter- 
mine with any certainty what the Pythion is, dy which the ship 
lies at anchor'^ (Die Stadt Athen, vol. i. p. 289). Bursian (Geog, 
von Griechenlandy vol. i. p. 302, n. 3, and elsewhere) appears to 
hold the same opinion. In order to obtain this meaning, how- 
ever, we should have to read ol rather than oX, and even to add 
tri Kal before vOv. The truth is, the comma ought to follow n6eiov. 
The of is attracted into the case, so to speak, of iKucre understood 
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ran into the rock of the Akropolis, and whether it 
joined the wall of Athens, are points about which we 
have no direct information. Its purpose evidently 
was to protect the Akropolis, whose sides were not 
sufficiently steep at all points. The story of the 
injustice done to the builders is related by H^rodotos 

(vi. 137). 

Having thus, as we hope, determined the extent 
of the Pelasgic wall, we will conclude with a few 
words respecting its history. At what date it was 
erected we have no means of determining. That it 
was very ancient may be concluded from the fact that 
its erection was universally attributed to the Pelas- 
gians, or, which is the same thing, the Tyrrhenians.* 

after l\t^tv. There is thus no reason for placing the anchorage 
of the Panathenaic ship anywhere near the Pythion. That the' 
former was near the Areiopagos we learn from Pausanias, i. 29, i : 
" ToD Z\ *Aptlov vdyov vXriffiov SfiKyvrcu yavs voiriOtura €t j t^v t&v Uay- 
oBnycdtav irofiirfiy. It is, of course, not absolutely certain that Pau- 
sanias is here referring to the ship used at the Panath^naia of 
A.D. 134, although the voirieelffa, instead of tretrotrifityri, might be 
held to favour the opinion that a ship built for a particular occa- 
sion, was implied. 

♦ After all that has been done to clear up the ethnological 
affinities of this people and to find an etymology for its names, 
both subjects are still involved in great darkness. Many are 
inclined to derive Tv^^riyoi from turn's, and hold it to mean 
tower-builders^ and tower-builders the Tv^^rivol certainly were. 
Nevertheless, I am inclined to believe that the first syllable is 
merely an article, and that the word is identical with the name 
by which Dionysios tells us (i. 30) the Etruscans called 
themselves, Rasena: Tvfi^vJ'ol or Tvparivoi =Ta. Rasena. It need 
not be remarked that the Greeks always called the Etrurians 
TvpariyoL I find the same article in several Etrurian proper 
names, e.g. Turms = 'O 'Ep/xrjs, Turan = *H Ovpayia, Tarchumenas = 
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Several passages in which this is distinctly affirmed 
have already been quoted (see p. 149). To these 
we may add the testimony of Pausanias,* and that of 
Ephoros,t as quoted by Strabo. The first mention 
of the wall within the historical period occurs in con- 
nection with the Peisistratids, who for a time took 
refuge within it. At that time (B.C. 510) it was still 
strong enough to resist a Spartan army.f After the 
expulsion of the Peisistratids, a curse was pronounced, 
forbidding any one to live, dig, plant, or reap within 
its circuit.§ That any part of it was ever destroyed, 

'H *Opxofi€p6sy etc. Is T6pavvoi another form of Tvppiiv6s ? See 
scholion to Loukian, CatapL i. 

* i. 28, 3. See above, p. 152, n. 

t Ephoros does not indeed say that this was the primitive 
wall of Athens ; but so much may be inferred. The passage 
in Strabo runs thus : " npoo-flfWes l\ \p\ ^ofi/tices] rp BoicDr/f t^v 
*Opxofi€viav (ov y&p ^crav koiv^ vp6r€pov, ou8* "Ofwjpos fitrk Boicorav 
avrohs KarcXc^ev oAX* ibia Miv^as irpoaayop€v<ras) /act' iKiivav 4^f$a\ov 
robs fihy IleXaiTyohs us 'Afi^yos, i^' &y iKkiiOri fifpos ri rrjs ir6\€<as 
TleXacryiKSy (j^Kr](rav 8i uirb ry 'Tfirirr^) robs Bk &paKas iir\ rhv Hapifoxradv 
(ix. 401). Cf. Benloew, La Grhe avant les Grecs, 

X K\eo/x4vris 8^ iariK6fi€yos ets rh Affrv &fia rwv *PiBr\vaiwv rouri fiovXo- 
fi4uoi(ri eltfai 4\€v$4poi(ri iiro\i6pK€€ robs rvpd.vvovs iiirepyfieyovs iy r^ 
Il€\affyiK^ rcix^i. Kal ovh4v ri irdvroas Uv i^itKoy robs UciffurTpaTiHas 
ol AaK€9oufi6yioi (H6rod. v. 64, 65). When Rawlinson, in a note to 
this passage, says, "Thdt the Acropolis was not at this time 
very strong appears from the account of its siege by Xerxes," his 
assertion is directly in the face of evidence. • He assumes that 
what was true of the Akropolis in 480, was necessarily true of it 
in 510. 

§ See Thouk., ii. 17, quoted on page 154. Pollux, viii. loi, 
says, under the heading Up6tSpoi: "OStoi trapefp^Karroy fiii ns ivrhs 
rod HtXttffytKov Ktlpci {xelpoi ?) ^ Korh ir\4oy 4(op^r€i (i(op^rOi ?). See 
inscription, with the terms of the interdict, in Jahn's Pausanics 
Descriptio Arcis Athenarum, Cf. note in Dindorf's Pollux. 
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there is absolutely no evidence to show. That it 
afforded no defence in the time of the second Persian 
war to the few Athenians who took refuge upon the 
Akropolis behind a wooden wall, is a matter of course. 
When the city was in the hands of an enemy, the 
Pelasgic wall was no sufficient protection to the 
Akropolis. There seems no reason to suppose that 
it suffered at the hands of the Persians. To pull 
down such a structure would have been difficult, and, 
for the sake of the Peisistratids, they might easily have 
been induced to spare it, as they spared the Olympieion 
and other buildings.* At all events, it was still strong 
enough in the time of the Peloponnesian war to make 
the Athenian public feel that it might still come to be 
used as a stronghold. With this feeling Aristophanes 
alludes to it in the Birds^ vv. 826 sqq. : — 

Enops. 

T/c Sal 0£oc 

TToXtOU^OC COTOf ; . . . 

Peitharchos. 

T/ 8' ovK 'Aflijvaiav eoj/xev IloXcaSa ; 

♦ # * ♦ 

Peitharchos. 

T/c 801 KaO i^et rijc woXetog to liaXapyiKov ', 

* Cf. above, pp. 20 sqq. See also scholion to Aristophanes, 
Lysistrata^ 1. 11 53; Marmor Parium, ep. 45 ; ^ose^ Aristoteles 
PseudepigraphuSy p. 418; Berlin, Aristotle^ fragment 357; p. 
1538, b. 14 sqq. 
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Epops. 

"Opvig a0' rijULiov tov yivovg tov Uepaucov, 
*'0<nrip XiyBTcu Stivorarog eivai 'jravTa\ov, 
"ApBwg VBOTTog. 

Enops. 

'Qc S' 6 Oaoc eTTirriSuog oIkbiv IttI ir^rpwv. 

It is perfectly clear that the word W^KapyiKov is 
used here instead of tiIxoq, in order to give a chance ' 
for a telling bird-pun, and, therefore, that ricXacryticov 
TcTxoc and retxoc t^C iroXttdQ are equivalent terms. A 
Scholion to this passage says : "To Yl^XapyiKovy on 
^kdr\vr\<n to HfXa/Q'yiicov THXog ev Ty aKpoTroXti, ov iiip.wf\Tai 
Ka\\l/iia\og : Tv/xnjvwv Td^iafia ILtXapyiKov,** This 
shows still more plainly that the Pelasgic wall was the 
wall of the Akropolis. Were the case otherwise, the 
explanation would be meaningless. What changes the 
Pelasgic wall underwent during the long ages of 
Athens* decline, we do not know. • Evidently it was 
still standing in the time of Pausanias, i.e., about 1 80 
A.D., and even later, in that of Loukian. Parts of it 
must even then have been in good condition, and 
Wachsmuth is entirely at fault when he speaks of its 
remains as ruins {Steintrummer), The very point of 
Parrh^siades' joke lies in the implication that gold 
and sweetmeats had become such an object among 
the degenerate Athenians that one might suppose 
them capable of enticing huge stones out of a Kykld- 
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pean wall. I have little doubt that portions of the 
Pelasgic wall will come to light, when the northern 
slope of the Akropolis is cleared of debris and rubbish. 
It follows, of course, from the above demonstra- 
tion, that the northern wall of the Akropolis now 
standing is later than the time of Kim6n ; but this 
conclusion is rendered extremely probable by grounds 
entirely independent of any connected with the 
Pelasgic wall. 
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That the oldest and most influential university in 
New England should have brought out, with dis- 
tinguished success, in her own theatre, an ancient 
Greek tragedy in the original language, with all the 
proper equipments of stage, scenery, costume and 
music, is, in several ways, a most noteworthy event. 
Educationally considered, it means that the study of 
ancient Greek, so long a dry, barren encumbrance of 
the ground, has at last borne fruit, fit to enter as 
sustenance into the intellectual, moral, and artistic life 
of the more favoured members of the community. 
From a literary point of view, it means the revival of 
an intelligent interest in the robust, earnest, soul- 
strengthening works of the grand old masters, as 
opposed to the feeble, pampering, alcoholic love-lore, 
on which so many mere rhymers and story-tellers - 
nowadays base their lofty titles of poets and men of 
letters. Lastly, it means that the old supercilious 
spirit, which regarded paganism as a mere cloud of 
error, dispelled by the pure light of Christian truth, 
is giving way to a kindly appreciation of the human as 
human, of the good and the true, wherever they are 
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found. If such exhibitions are frequently repeated at 
Cambridge and initiated at other great seats of 
learning and education, we may hope that in a short 
time there will issue from our universities a succession 
of scholarly, philosophical artists, capable of finding 
for the glad, generous, but only half-grasped ideas, 
which shape American life, forms as original, perfect, 
and eternal as those in which Sophokles and his 
brethren cast the gloomy beliefs that ran through 
Hellenic life. When that time comes, we shall have 
a literature as much nobler than that of the Greeks 
as free love of the good, as good, is nobler than servile 
fear of God as omnipotent and irresponsible. 

In undertaking to place before a highly cultivated 
audience a work which should exhibit at once the 
essential character and the perfection of Greek tragic 
genius and the nature of the themes which found a 
ready response in the heart of the Hellenic people, 
the Greek department of Harvard University could 
hardly have made a better selection than the Oidipous 
Tyrannos of Sophokles. The bard of Kolonos is the 
most perfect of all the poetic artists of Greece, not to 
say of the world, equally removed from the half-hewn, 
Odinic sublimity of the adamantine Aischylos and the 
half-squeezed, spongy realism of the impressible 
Euripides. His works are self-contained wholes, as 
thoroughly organized, as gracefully balanced, as nobly 
human, and as free from sensuous exuberance or 
ascetic gracility as the statues of Praxiteles, the 
marble glisten of whose shaded surfaces is matched 
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by the sharp, silvery resonance of the poet's har- 
monious verse. His plots, chosen from mythical or 
legendary history, are so handled as to bring out 
what was at all times a ruling conviction in the Greek 
mind, namely, man's dependence . upon the gods and 
utter helplessness in their hands ; to illustrate, so to 
speak, the sentiment which he puts into the mouth of 
Oidipous (a 7:, w. 280, 281)— 

" To constrain the gods 
To what they will not, not one man hath skill." 

In the time of Sophokl^s, this often latent religious 
sentiment was deepened in the hearts of all profoundly 
religious men, and roused to distinct self-assertion, 
through^ the opposition offered to it by the new 
rationalistic philosophies, which were already preco- 
ciously threatening to clear the universe of gods, assert 
the independence of man, and replace the diffusive 
mysteriousness of religion by the bounded clearness 
of mere science. In the Knights of Aristophanes 
(v, 32), Demosthenes only formulates a question that 
then was rising spontaneously in many minds, when 
he asks the timid, superstitious Nikias : " Do you 
really believe in gods } " and the latter only expresses 
the feelings of many more, when he answers : " Of 
course, . . . because it is to gods that I am an 
enemy : is not that fair* reasoning 1 " Demosthenes 
feels the force of it ! 

In truth, the popular religion of the Greeks, usually 
regarded as so full of joy and gladness, because its 
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public ceremonies gave opportunity for the display of 
healthy natural feeling, was at bottom one of the 
gloomiest forms of Oriental pessimism or monistic 
fatalism. So long as the Greeks remained in the 
purely religious or receptive stage of consciousness, 
this fatalism, dark. enough even in the latter books of 
the Iliady found a relieving offset in the assumed 
freedom of the numerous gods of their disorderly 
pantheon. Indeed, so long as they did not examine 
and compare their different beliefs, so long the 
notions of infinite, blind fatalism and individual, 
intelligent, moral freedom could co-exist in their 
minds without clashing ; but no sooner did intrusive 
reason, in the form of logic, confront these beliefs 
with each other, than their incompatibility became 
apparent, shaping itself into the dilemma of the One 
and the Many : If there be one omnipotent Fate, if 
all the power in the universe be in the hands of one 
Being, then none other is free ; all are manifestations 
of it, abstractions from it. If, on the contrary, there 
be many gods endowed with freedom, then Fate is a 
mere abstraction — a delusion, if taken for anything 
else. The attempts to escape from this dilemma, 
which seemed to involve the sacrffice either of Fate 
or of the gods — in either case, gross impiety — were as 
numerous in those early days as they are in our own, 
and well-nigh as ineffectual. • Some thinkers, like the 
Eleatics, decided in favour of the One, plainly stig- 
matizing the Many as a delusion ; others, like the 
Abderite atomists, chose the Many in its most pro- 
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And women's birthless travail. The red god, 
Malignant Plague, tramping, parades the town, 
Making the house of Kadmos desolate 
And glutting Hades' gloom with sobs and groans." 

This is the cause of the universal supplication to the 
gods, and the reason why the priest and his com- 
panions have come with an appeal to the king : — 

" Not deeming thee the equal of the gods^ 
But first of men in life's vicissitudes, 
And in the Court of Heaven's diplomacy." 

The speaker then reminds the king of what Thebes 
owes to him who freed her from the Sphinx, hinting 
that Oidipous must in that matter have been prompted, 
not by oracles,* but by direct inspiration from God, 
and calling upon him to show himself, as helpful now 
as theii. There are only two things to suggest, a 
mission to some oracle or the consultation of some seer. 

In his reply, which again begins with the fatal 
words, " My children " (ai Trat&c), Oidipous assures the 
suppliants that they have not found him off his guard, 
that neither their information nor their suggestions 
are new to him. He knows all their misery and has 
suffered with them as only a king, feeling all the 
weight of his responsibilities, can suffer. He has shed 
many bitter tears over tkenty and, after exhausting the 
list of possible remedies, has sent his *' own brother- 
in-law," Kreon, to ask counsel of the Delphic oracle. 
It is indeed so long since this messenger was sent, 

* I am inclined to read in line yjy koL TaCra ^nj/iwv ouSev ^|««8«&$ 
wXeov, instead of koL roS/ff in^ iifiay, ic.t.X. 
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that he ought already to be back, and may be ex- 
pected at any moment. 

The mention of Kre6n introduces into the play a 
new element of fatality, the force of which we' can 
estimate only when we remember the relation in 
which he stood to Oidipous and carefully note his 
character. As to the former, it will suffice to say 
that be was not only Oidipous' " own brother-in-law," 
but also a lawful aspirant to his throne, from the 
possession of which he had been excluded after Laios' 
death only by the preference of the people for their 
deliverer, Oidipous. Though he accepts with as much 
grace as possible his secondary position, his attitude 
toward Oidipous is one, not of affection, but of strict 
legality , and measured duty. He makes the best 
possible use of his circumstances, and is ready for 
every opportunity of advancement that may offer. As 
to his character, he is shrewd, diplomatic, without 
sentiment and without generosity. And this is the 
man whom Oidipous has sent to consult the oracle. 
If Oidipous' words are full of irony, his actions are not 
less so. 

Kre6n*s name has hardly been mentioned when 
he himself appears,* his head 

" Begarlanded with thickly berried bay," 

* A journey on foot from Thebes to Delphoi and back would, 
under ordinary circumstances, occupy the better part of three 
days. The traveller would sleep, both going and coming, either 
at Chaironeia or at Panopeus near the Parted Roads (2x*o't^ bl6%\ 
A royal messenger would probably not be detained long at 
Delphoi. 
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an unmistakable assurance of good news. Such is the 
eagerness to hear his message that he is questioned 
before he is within easy talking distance. The calcu- 
lating Kre6n, however, is in no haste to satisfy public 
cunosity. He merely says that the reply of the god 
is favourable, adding the very non-committal remark, 
" I mean that, if our unpleasantnesses come out straight, 
we shall be all right." In the conversation which now^ 
follows, the characters of Oidipous and Kre6n are ' 
wonderfully brought out. The prudent, self-possessed 
Kre6n would rather communicate the details of his 
message to Oidipous in private, and he has his reasons 
for that ; but the latter, who has always lived in the 
light, conscious that he has nothing to conceal or 
dread, that he has committed no wrong and will- 
ingly neglected no duty, bids him speak out freely, 
that the bystanders may hear, adding that their lives 
are of more concern to him than his own. And this 
is no mere affectation of generosity. Oidipous is 
capable of any public self-sacrifice for the sake of 
what he conceives to be his duty or the will of God. 
His perfect rectitude is his pride. His motto is : 

" I were baSe, 
Not executing all that God revealed *' (vv. 'jd^ yy). 

The revelation in the present instance is by no means 
clear, and requires all the shrewd divination of Kre6n 
to help it out. Indeed, as the words of the oracle are 
not given, it is difficult to discover how much of what 
he reports is due to Apollo and how much to his own 
interpretation. The slowness and unwillingness with 
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which he brings out the real gist of the oracle, and 
pronounces the name of Laios, would lead us to 
suppose that the interpretation had a considerable 
part in it, and that what Apollo explicitly commanded 
(avwyev ifitpavdig) was brief and vague. The words in 
which he first introduces the name of Laios are very 
characteristic, containing a delicate sneer at the nature 
of Oidipous' government dexterously couched in a 
courtly compliment : — 

" We had, sire, once a Laios, president 
In this our land, ere you reformed our state/* 

After a good deal of questioning, it finally comes out 
that the country cannot be freed from the evils under 
which it is labouring, until the murderers of Laios, 
who are still living in the city, are either put to death 
or cast out into exile. 

Such information unfortunately does not promise 
to be of much use. Oidipous knows very little about 
Laios, is sure he never saw him, and has no clue to his 
murderers. It is only by inquiry of Kre6n that he now, 
for the first time, learns something of the manner 
of Laios* death, viz., that he was killed, along with 
all his attendants, by a band of robbers, on his way 
home from the Pythian games. The word robbers 
catches the attention of Oidipous, and draws from him 
the remark that no robber would have dared to 
commit such a crime, unless he had been in the pay 
of some one in the city. Whether this remark is 
aimed at Kre6n, is not clear. It certainly shows that 
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been publicly accused by the king of treasonable 
intents and practices, and he has come to clear himself, 
or, failing that, to take his own life, since life without 
honour is worth nothing. The chorus, whose slumber- 
ing self-respect he tries to awaken, by addressing 
them, not in Oidipous' paternal way, as " My children," 
but in a free-born, manly way, as fellow-citizens 
(avSpeg TroXtrat), do their best to persuade him that 
the king's remarks were a mere angry outburst of 
an unhappy moment and not to be heeded ; but when 
he presses them to say whether Oidipous had spoken 
**with steady eye and mind," they take refuge in 
ignorance and servile reverence. " What our rulers 
(icpaTovvTeg) do, we see not " ! Before Kreon has time 
to give them a piece of his mind in regard to this 
unworthy attitude which they have come to occupy 
toward their ruler, Oidipous appears upon the scene, 
and seeing him in Conversation with the citizens, 
immediately falls into a towering passion and torrent 
of abuse. He salutes him with " Fellow ! " calls him 
brazen-faced for daring to show himself under his 
roof, taxes him with the murder of Laios and with 
high treason against his own majesty (rvpavvig), asks 
if he has ever seen any weakness or folly in him to 
make him imagine that he does not possess sagacity 
and firmness enough to discover and crush any plot 
that a Kre6n might set on foot. He ends by calling 
his brother-in-law a fool for thinking — 

** With neither following nor friends to hook 
A throne, that's caught by following and— gold " ! 
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Following and friends, following and gold : they mean 
the same thing to the man who wishes to enjoy a 
throne ! A pretty compliment, which his own subjects 
pocket without a murmur ! Kre6n replies with calm- 
ness, dignity, and reason ; asks only for a fair hearing ; 
reminds the king, who calls him a villain, that senseless 
bullying (avOaSiav rov vov x^P^^) ^^ ^^ small account, 
and acknowledges and defends the advice he had given 
him to send for Teiresias. Baffled in his attempts to 
put down Kre6n by abuse, or to fix any imputation of 
conspiracy upon him, Oidipous sneeringly asks : — 

*' What length of time might it be now since Laios- " 

" was slain by you ? " (irpog aov riOvriKev) he means ; 
but Kre6n fixes him steadily in the face and interrupts 
him with the slow, stern words : — 

" Accomplished what ? I do not comprehend." 

Oidipous, somewhat cowed, changes the form of his 
question into the more vague and ambiguous — 

" Slipt out of sight through mortal management ? " 

Kre6n accepts the emendation, and answers the 
questions in his usual, non-committal way. It then 
appears that Oidipous, in spite of his contemptuous 
treatment of Teiresias, has not been able to defend 
himself from the effect of the old man's prophetic 
words. These rankle in his bosom and make him 
uneasy. He therefore wishes to know why, if Teiresias 
was a seer at the time of Laios' death, he did not at 
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once point out the murderers, instead of keeping his 
information until now. Kre6n's reply is most charac- 
teristic : " I do not know, and about things I know 
not, I like to hold my tongue." Oidipous makes this 
wise discretion an occasion for again taxing Kre6n 
with having made a tool of Teiresias in order to obtain 
the throne for himself. This gives Kre6n an oppor- 
tunity for a lengthy self-defence, in which, after show- 
ing that even selfishness would not have prompted 
him to intrigue for the throne, since he already enjoys 
all the advantages of sovereignty without any of its 
burdens and responsibilities, hq challenges Oidipous 
to prove him guilty either of having misreported the 
oracle or of being in any way connected with Teiresias. 
He pledges himself to vote for his own death, if such 
proof can be adduced. This defence, by necessary 
iniplication, reflects unpleasantly on Oidipous' fond- 
ness for the mere name and shadow of power, and 
his readiness to cast aside those who have made it 
possible for him to maintain it. 

" But this you certainly will learn with time ; 
For time alone declares the righteous man : 
The evil in one day you may perceive.'^ 

But Oidipous is still unconvinced and unsatisfied. 
An intercessory remark from the chorus in behalf of 
Kre6n, contains a foreboding reproof, which so exas- 
perates him that he threatens to put Kredn to death. 
When the latter calmly tells him that he shall do so 
only when he has shown cause, Oidipous flies into a 
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passion^ asking him if he means to disobey his sove- 
reign, and again calling him a villain. Kre6n, who now 
feels that he has all the citizens on his side, hints, by- 
way of reply, that Oidipous is no longer a responsible 
agent; whereupon the latter fills his cup of insolence by 
wildly shouting : " I must be king in any case 1 " For 
Oidipous, life without a kingdom seems no life. . Kre6n, 
with a glance at the chorus, quietly replies, " No, not 
if you are a bad king." The chorus nods approval, 
and Oidipous, beside himself, yells,. " O citizens ! 
citizens ! " No more, " My children ! my chrldren ! " 
The spell by which he held them in that position is 
broken. His " children " have waked up into citizens, 
and he feels it. Brought down to the level of common 
humanity, he is henceforth a rudderless ship on a 
shoreless sea. His directing power lay not in himself. 
Kredn is about to make clear to Oidipous his true 
pbsition in the state, when lokaste, the queen, having 
in her apartment heard her husband's last vociferation, 
appears on the scene. Her entrance, as before said, 
marks the crisis of the play. Farther back (v. 580) 
Oidipous, speaking of her, admitted — 

" Whate'er she chooses, she obtains of me.'* 

No doubt of it ! lokaste is emphatically a strong- 
minded woman, solid, practical, unsentimental, un- 
conscious, unsuperstitious, accustomed to have her 
own way, and to enjoy the best of life. There is no 
nonsense with her. The unpremeditated directness 
of her first objurgatory deliverance forms a strange 
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contrast to the paternal verbosity of her husband and 
the measured diplomacy of her brother. It is almost 
ridiculous to attempt to put it into even iambic verse, 
so utterly prosaic is it. 

" What for, you wretched fellows, have you stirred 
This senseless squabble up ? Have ye no shame. 
The land in such a state, to trump your private 
Tiffs up ? Go in ; and, Kre6n, you go home ! 
And not make mountains of your petty wrongs." 

The effect of this piece of rough common sense is 
as sobering to both the squabblers as that of a bucket 
of cold water would have been. Both feel like naughty 
boys caught in a scrape. Kre6n, of course, recovers 
himself first, and ventures on an apology, informing 
his sister that " her husband " has just threatened him 
with either exile or death — a considerate understate- 
ment of the truth, for Oidipous had threatened only 
death, pointedly rejecting the other alternative (Cf. 
vv. 622, 623). Oidipous, who feels more guilty than 
Kre6n, suddenly interrupts him and excuses his own 
brutal threat by boldly asserting that he has caught 
his brother-in-law plotting, with wicked art, against 
his .person. Kre6n now does, as a last resort, 
what Oidipous, in similar circumstances, would have 
done at the first blush ; he swears, with a fearful im- 
precation, that he is guiltless of the crimes laid to his 
charge. The queen now interferes, begging Oidipous 
to believe Kre6n, 

" Respecting first his oath before the gods, 
Then also me and these that wait on you." 
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When the chorus seconds this appeal, it only draws 
from Oidipous the wild accusation that they are all 
concerned in a plot against his life or throne, which, it 
is plain, he means to preserve, whatever may happen 
to the State. The chorus, with the most awful oath, 
deny the charge, and Oidipous, baffled in every attempt 
to show that the denunciation of Teiresias has had any 
ground in conspiracy or personal feeling, at last, with 
a very bad grace, consents to let Kre6n go free, saying 
to his wife : 

" It is to thine appealing lips I yield, 
Not theirs. This loon, go where he may, I'll hate.*' 

Kre6n, after some not very complimentary remarks 
on Oidipous' character, departs with the comfortable 
assurance that, if he has proved the king ungrateful, 
he himself has lost nothing in the eyes of his fellow 
citizens. These, indeed, at once give evidence of their 
change of feeling, and of their pitying contempt for 
Oidipous, by suggesting to the queen that she had 
better take him (rovSt !) indoors. " Not until I know 
what the matter is," answers the imperious lokaste, 
and expects the chorus to be ready with a most 
reverential explanation. But the chorus treats her 
very curtly, and, when she insists upon learning the 
subject (Xo'^oq) of the brawl, tries to put her off with — 

" Enough I it seems enough to us, with the land in such 
A state, to let the matter rest where it was left." 

Poor, peevish Oidipous, wilfully misinterpreting the 
meaning of these words, breaks in with — 
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" There's what ye come to, wise counsellors that ye are ! 
Disregarding my rights and hardening hearts. ** * 

The chorus defends itself from both .insinuations, 
expressing its profound interest in the city's welfare 
and its unaltered attachment to the king. lokast^, 
more excited than ever by this passage of words, 
now turns to Oidipous, and demands the explanation 
refused by the chorus. Oidipous, comforting her with 
the assurance that he cares much more for her 
than for Kre6n, slanderously informs her that that 
"inveterate traitor" has called him Laios' murderer, 
lokast^, not in the least disconcerted by this 
astounding revelation, asks where Kre6n obtained 
his information, and, on being informed that it was 
from the " rascally soothsayer," bursts out into a loud 
laugh of sceptical contempt. Believe in soothsaying ! 
The idea ! Unmitigated humbug ! She knows all 

about it ; for example ! Alas ! the example which 

she employs to justify her scepticism is her ruin — the 
finger that, slowly growing into a hand, unravels all 
the hideous mystery of her life, and closes, with the 
clutch of an iron fate, on her and all that belongs to 
her. She tells how Laios, having been informed by — 
she will not say Apollo himself, but certainly by 
Apollo's servants, that he should die by the hand of 
her first child, made the prophecy a lie, by exposing 
that child, " through others' hands," on an " inaccessible 

* I have purposely made these four verses loose in metre, in 
imitation of the original. The last line is intentionally am- 
biguous. 
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mountain." Poor child ! he was only three days old, 
and his feet were tied together. Plainly }ie did not kill 
Laios, who fell by robbers' hands at the meeting of 
" the three carriage-roads ; " so why waste a second 
thought on soothsaying } lokaste is triumphant. To 
her amazement, however, she finds that her words 
have exerted on Oidipous an influence exactly the 
opposite of that which she had expected. The words, 
'*'the three carriage-roads," have caught his attention 
and called up old recollections, which bring an un- 
earthly glare into his eyes. In broken, hesitating 
words, that dare not form themselves into a question, 
he stammers — 

" I thought — I heard — you say — that La-i-os 
Was murdered at the triple carriage-roads.*' 

On learning the locality of these roads, and the date 
of Laios' death, he can only raise his clasped hands 
to heaven and, in helpless tones that terrify even 
lokaste, cry — 

" O Zeus ! what, hast thou doomed to do with me 1 " 

Continued inquiry respecting Laios' age, appearance, 
and number of attendants, only increases his con- 
fusion, of which his only explanation is — 

" I sorely fear the soothsayer can see." 

This scene is the most dramatic in the whole play, 
perhaps in all literature. And yet it contains but 
two characters, by no means strangers to each other. 
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These, though most kindly disposed to each other, 
now seem bent on mutual torture. Oidipous alarms 
lokaste by his wild manner as he interrogatea her, 
and she unmans him by her replies, which, never- 
theless, she continues to give. The tragedy of their 
lives is all in themselves. Leave them alone now, 
with only the peculiar weaknesses of their characters, 
and they will themselves most vigorously work it out. 

A slight ray of hope dawns upon Oidipous with 
the reflection that perhaps, after all, lokaste's infor- 
mation may not be reliable. On inquiry, he finds it 
is due to the one attendant of Laios who esqaped at 
his death, and who, not being able to endure the sight 
of the palace after that event and Oidipous' acces- 
sion to the throne, had been allowed by the queen to 
live with the herds in the country. No more trust- 
worthy informant to be found than he, she proudly 
adds, and, to satisfy her husband, she promises to send 
for him. She now takes advantage of the lull which 
this promise introduces into Oidipous' fury, to ask, 
with a somewhat hurt expression, whether she is not 
worthy to learn the ground of his excitement. This 
touches a very tender chord, and he proceeds to relate 
to her the romance of his life. And what a story of 
sensitiveness, brooding self-consciousness, and want of 
balance it is ! The son of a Korinthian prince, Poly- 
bos, he had been reared in luxury, and had passed 
a most enviable youth, until one day, at a banquet, 
another young man, flushed .with wine, called him a 
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foundling. This word had made a deep impression 
on his sensitive nature, and induced him to consult 
his parents respecting his origin. These, though 
showing much resentment toward the youth who had 
taunted him, had given satisfactory answers to all 
inquiries. Still, the disagreeable word had recurred 
and rankled (cicvi^t), and finally made him go off, 
without the knowledge of his parents, to consult the . 
Delphic oracle. The oracle, instead of satisfying 
his curiosity, had terrified him with the information 
that he was destined to kill his father and become 
the husband of his mother ; whereupon, instead of 
returning to Korinth to his parents, he had fled in 
the opposite direction, meaning thereby to prevent 
the fulfilment of the terrible forecasting. Shortly 
after he had killed a man at the Parted Roads, under 
circumstances almost exactly corresponding to those 
described by lokaste as having accompanied the death 
of Laios. The cause of his sudden confusion is the 
fear that his victim may, indeed, have been Laios. 
In that case, he is an exile from Thebes by his own 
rash decree. Moreover, he cannot return to Korinth, 
the very thought that the oracle might fulfil itself 
being too awful. The chorus in some measure share 
his fear, but encourage him to entertain hope with 
doubt, until the escaped attendant is heard from. 
Oidipous is all eagerness to have said attendant come 
and make his deposition ; but lokast^, whose quick 
woman's wit leaves no shadow of doubt in her mind 
as to who is Laios' murderer, inquires impatiently-^ 
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" What's all the haste to have the man appear ? " ■ 

Plainly, she has swiftly resolved in her own mind, not 
only that he shall not be sent for, but that he shall 
not be found if he is. Her notion is, not to make 
bad things worse by exposing them to public animad- 
version. Laios is gone. He cannot be recalled. Why 
^ should she lose Oidipous too, just because a silly oracle 
has declared that the slayer of Laios must be expelled 
from the land in order to relieve it from trouble.? 
Folly and nonsense ! Oidipous, however, with his 
inward moral sensitiveness and need of complete self- 
approval, is not content to escape in such a way. 
Accordingly, he insists upon the man's coming, and 
obtains the consent of lokaste, by pointing out that 
one part of the attendant's account does not agree 
with the circumstances of the deed committed by 
himself. If the man said that Laios was attacked by 
more than one person, and lokast^ is positive that he 
did, then he, Oidipous, is not the murderer. " Yes,'^ 
adds lokast^, " and what's more, if you are, we shall 
be entirely justified in paying no regard to an oracle 
which prophesied that Laios should fall by his own 
son and mine." Oracles ! soothsaying ! She would 
not turn her heel for the best of them. Oidipous 
applauds her sentiments ; she promises to send for the 
attendant, or, indeed, to do anything to humour him. 
Both leave the scene, and the third act of the play 
ends. 

The chorus now draws the moral from what has 
taken place, expressing its belief in the objectivity 
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and divine, origin of moral law, its newly acquired 
views in regard to self-confidence as the breeder of 
tyranny, its desire that all workers of iniquity may 
be punished, and its resolution never again to consult 
oracles, if lokaste's scepticism respecting them be 
proved by the present case well founded. Its view 
about tyrants contains some political wisdom : — 

" Self-confidence breeds the tyrant. Confidence, fed full with 

high-piled vanities, 
That suit not times nor any circumstances, 
Clambers to the pinnacle's height, 
Headlong to rebound down to Fate's abysses, 
Where never it plants a firm-set foot. But I pray to God 
That party-strife, the health of the State, never more may end. 
I will not cease honouring God, my Lord, always." 

Its wail over the decay of religion might find appli- 
cation to other places and times besides "Thebes 
three thousand years ago." 

The chorus has hardly uttered the words ''Ef>pei 
Se ra Qua (Religion is dying out), when these receive 
a most apt illustration, through the reappearance of 
lokast^^ carrying in her hands wreaths and frankin- 
cense, which she places on the altar of Apollo 
(Agyieus }) in the court-yard. She evidently expects 
the chorus to be surprised at so unusual an act on 
her part, for she immediately proceeds, in a highly 
nonchalant tone, to excuse it as merely perfunctory, 
performed in order to exorcise the evil spirit of con- 
fusion that has taken possession of Oidipous. " The 
thought having struck her" (8oga fxoi irapetTraOri) to 
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approach the temples of the gods, she has brought in 
her hands a few little things, wreaths and incense, 
which she will present to Apollo, she thinks, just 
because "he is nearest " (ayx^frrog yap tT) ! While she 
is speaking, a stranger appears, and asks to be directed 
to the house of Oidipous. The chorus refer him to 
lokast^, who at once leaves her pious occupation to 
talk to him. She soon learns that he is a Korinthian, 
come, in the hope of a rich reward, to inform Oidipous 
of 'the death of Polybos, and of the inclination dis- 
played by the Korinthians to elect him as successor. 
"Polybos dead!" says lokast^. "That's news indeed ! 
Oracles of the gods ! where are ye now ? Ye said 
that Polybos should die by his son's hand, and, lo ! he 
has died a natural death." And she sends her atten- 
dant in all haste to call Oidipous, in order that he may 
learn the good news. Oidipous appears in a moment, 
hears the messenger's story, and, instead of showing 
grief for the death of his father, is rejoiced at this fresh 
proof of the unreliability of oracles. " Didn't I tell you 
so long ago ? " says the triumphant lokast^. " Now, 
surely, you may set your mind at rest." Oidipous 
is still doubtful. He may, after all, have killed his 
father by deserting him, and the other part of the oracle 
may yet come true. lokast^ at last loses patience, and 
imparts to him Aer life-philosophy, in the form of an 
indignant question, followed by her aphoristic motto — 

" What should man fear, who has no lord but Luck, 
And no foreknowledge clear of anything ? 
It's best to live right on, as best we can." 

P 
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She suggests that, since he has, perhaps, killed his 
father by leaving him, he may, perhaps, similarly 
fulfil the rest of the oracle by marrying his mother in 
his sleep, as otTier people have done before him ! 

" But they who pay no heed 
To things like these, lead far the easiest life/' 

The Queen of Thebes is as thorough-going and as 
consistent a rationalist as any modern man could wish 
to see. We must remember too that she has suffered 
enough from oracles to justify her in hating them 
cordially. It is no light thing for a healthy, loving 
woman to have her first-born son, when three days 
old, torn from her arms and flung out on the moun- 
tains to be devoured by wild beasts or to die of 
hunger and thirst. 

Still Oidipous is not satisfied. The possibility 
remains that, by some awful fatality, he may marry 
his mother. This alone would prevent him from ever 
returning to Korinth, 

" Though parents' eyes are very sweet to see." 

" And that's what has kept you so long away from 
home, is it } " shouts the messenger, and proceeds to 
assure him that, in that case, he may make his mind 
easy : Oidipous is no more the son of Polybos and 
Merop^ than he is. Oidipous is thunder-struck ; but, 
feeling that he is now on the right track to discover 
his origin, eagerly questions the messenger farther. 
He at last discovers the truth, viz., that he was 
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received by the messenger himself, when a shepherd 
on Mount Kithair6n, from one of Laios' herdsmen, 
and carried to Korinth, where the childless Polybos 
had adopted him. Having been received with his 
feet pierced, bound together, and swollen, he had 
been named Oidipous {i.e. Swellfoot). To this conver- 
sation lokast^ has listened with breathless interest, 
saying nothing. When, however, Oidipous proceeds to 
question the messenger .about the person from whom 
he had received the child, and the chorus identify him 
with the hind for whose appearance they are all so 
anxiously waiting, she breaks in, entreating Oidipous 
to press his inquiries no farther : it is enough that 
she alone suffer! Poor lokastfe! she sees through 
the whole dismal tale; but, with the generosity of 
which only great natures are capable, she still tries to 
shield Oidipous. If he will only let matters rest, she 
is willing to die, and the damning secret will die with 
her. But Oidipous is inexorable. For the first time 
he disregards her, and she, seeing that her prayers are 
vain, at last rushes into the palace with the heart- 
rending exclamation — 

" Alas ! alas ! poor soul ! This word alone 
I say to thee, then none for evermore." 

The chorus expostulates with Oidipous for allowing 
her to depart in such a dangerous frame of mind ; but 
he unfeelingly replies that things are all right ; it is 
only her queenly pride that is wounded by the fear 
that he may turn out to be the son of some poor, 
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enslaved hind. The truth is, Oidipous is now launched 
upon that boundless sea of possibilities, so dear to all 
romantic natures. He may turn out to be the son of 
Fortune herself; who knows .^ Such things have 
been. In his case, indeed, there can be no doubt 
about the matter. 

" Twas she that mothered me. Her kindred months 
It was that made me small and made me great." 

And Oidipous passes suddenly from the most abject 
fear to the most exultant hope. As the son of 
Fortune, no evil can befall him, -no dishonour come 
nigh him. He will be greater, than ever — ^a tyrant 
"by the grace of God" — the god of lokast^. His 
exultation is so great that it infects even the chorus, 
which now breaks out into a song of praise in honour 
of Kithair6n, that hath so favoured its tyrants (ro«c 
£/ioTc Tvpdvvoig). Its only difficulty now is to discover 
which of the gods is Oidipous' father, which they have 
to thank for so great a boon, Pan, Apollo, or Dionysos. 
Alas ! this brief, impious, flattering song is the last 
blinding flash of light in Oidipous' life, before the great 
darkness. Ere the chorus has finished, the long- 
expected herdsman makes his appearance and is 
identified, first by the chorus, as the man who had 
escaped at Laios* death, and then by the Korinthian 
messenger, as the person who had given him the child 
afterwards adopted by Polybos. The fatal chain of 
evidence is now complete, strong as iron in every link^ 
Oidipous, believing it a chain that shall decorate him 
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Notes on the Septuagint and other Versions. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3J. 6d, 

FLOREDICE, W. H.—K Month among the Mere Irish. Small 
crown 8vo, ^s. 

Frank Le'ward. Edited by Charles Bampton. Crown 8vo, *js. 6d. 

FULLER, Rev. Morris.— The Lord's Day ; or, Christian Sunday. 
Its Unity, History, Philosophy, and Perpetual Obligation. 
Sermons. Demy 8vo, loj. 6d. 

GARDINER, Samuel R., and y, BASS MULLINGER, M.A.-- 
Introduction to the Study of English History. Second 
Edition, Large crown 8vo, 9J. 
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GARDNER^ Z?^rj<y.— Quatre Bras, Ligny, and Waterloo. A 
Narrative of the Campaign in Belgium, 1815. With Maps and 
Plans. Demy 8vo, i6y. 

Genesis in Advance of Present Science. A Critical Investigation 
of Chapters I. -IX. By a Septuagenarian Beneficed Presbyter. 
Demy 8vo. ioj. dd. 

GEORGE^ Ifenry.—'PTOgress and Poverty : An Inquiry into the 
Causes of Industrial Depressions, and of Increase of Want with 
Increase of Wealth. The Remedy. Fifth Library Edition. 
Post 8vo, 7j. 6d, Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo, 2j\ 6d, Also a 
Cheap Edition. Limp cloth, is. 6d, Paper covers, is. 

Social Problems. Fourth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 5j. Cheap 
Edition. Paper covers, is. 

GLANVILL^ 54?j^//^.— Scepsis Scientifica ; or, Confest Ignorance, 
the Way to Science ; in an Essay of the Vanity of Dogmatizing 
and Confident Opinion. Edited, with Introductory Essay, by 
John Owen, Elzevir 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, 6j. 

Glossary of Terms and Phrases. Edited by the Rev. H. Percy 
Smith and others. Second and Cheaper Edition. Medium 
8vo, 7j. dd. 

GLOVER, F., iI/.-4.— Exempla Latina. A First Construing Book, 
with Short Notes, Lexicon, and an Introduction to the Analysis 
of Sentences. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 

GOLDSMID, Sir Francis Henry, Bart., Q.C., il/;/'.— Memoir of. 
With Portrait. Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

GOODENOUGH, Commodore J, (P.—Memoir of, with Extracts from 
! his Letters and Journals. Edited by his Widow. With Steel 

Engraved Portrait. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

i GORDON, Major-Genl, C, (7. —His Journals at Kartoum. 

I Printed from the original MS. With Introduction and Notes by 

I A. Egmont Hake. Portrait, 2 Maps, and 30 Illustrations. 

Two vols., demy 8vo, 21s. Also a Cheap Edition in i vol., 6^. 

Gordon's (General) Last Journal. A Facsimile of the last 
Joiumal received in England from General Gordon, Repro- 
! duced by Photo-lithography. Imperial 4to, £z 3^. 

GOSSE, Edmund.—Stndies in the Literature of Northern 
Kurope- New Edition. Large crown 8vo, 6s, 

I Seventeenth Century Studies. A Contribution to the History 

i of English Poetry. Demy 8vo, los, 6d, 

I GOULD, Rev» S» Baring, ^.^.— Germany, Present and Past. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8vo, Js. 6d. 

GO WAN, Major Walter E,—A. IvanofT's Russian Grammar. 
I (l6th Edition.) Translated, enlarged, and arranged for use of 

Students of the Russian I-anguage. Demy 8vo, 6s, 
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GOWER^ Lord Ronald. My Reminiscences. Miniature Edition, 
printed on hand-made paper, limp parchment antique, lOf. td. 

Last Days of Mary Antoinette. An Historical Sketch. 
Fcap. 4to, 

Notes of a Tour from Brindisi to Yokohama, 1883- 

1884. Fcap. 8vo, 2s, dd, 

GRAHAM, William, Af.A.—Tlie Creed of Science, Religious, Moral, 
and Social. Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Social Problem in its Kconomic, Moral, and 
Political Aspects. Demy 8vo. 

GREY, Roivland.— In Sunny Switzerland. A Tale of Six Weeks. 

Second Edition. Small crown 8vo, 5^. 
JLindenblumen and other Stories. Small crown 8vo, $s. 
GRIFFITH, Thomas, A.M.— i:iie Gospel of the Divine Life: a 

Study of the Fourth Evangelist. Demy 8vo, I4r. 

GRIMLEY, Rro. H, N., il/.^.— Tremadoc Sermons, chiefly on 
the Spiritual Body, the Unseen "World, and the 
Divine Humanity. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

GUSTAFSON, Alex.— The Foundation of Death. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5^. 

Some Thoughts on Moderation. Reprinted from a Paper 
read at the Reeve Mission Room, Manchester Square, June 8, 

1885. Crown 8vo, is. 

HAECKEL, Prof. Ernsl.— The History of Creation. Translation 
revised by Professor E. Ray Lankester, M.A, F.R.S. With 
Coloured Plates and Genealogical Trees of the various groups 
of both Plants and Animals. 2 vols. Third Edition. Post 
8vo, 32J. 

The History of the Evolution of Man. With numerous 
Illustrations. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 32J. 

A Visit to Ceylon. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Freedom in Science and Teaching. With a Prefatory Note 
by T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

IIalf-Crown Series :— 

A Lost Love. By Anna C. Ogle [Ashford Owen]. 
Sister Dora : a Biography. By Margaret Lonsdale. 

True ^Words for Brave Men : a Book for Soldiers and Sailors. 
By the late Charles Kingsley. 

Notes of Travel : being Extracts from the Journals of Count Von 
Moltke. 

Knglish Sonnets. Collected and Arranged by J. Dennis. 

Home Songs for Quiet Hours. By the Rev. Canon R. H. 
Bavnes, 
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HARRIS, mntam.—rhe History of the Radical Party in 

Parliament. Demy 8vo, 15^. 
HARROP, ^(7^^r/.— Bolingbroke. A Political Study and Criticism. 

DemySvo, I4r. 

HART, Rev. J. W, T.— The Autobiography of Judas Iscariot. 
A Character Study. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d, 

HAWEISy Rev, H, R,, ^I/.^.— Current Coin. Materialism— The 
Devil — Crime — Drunkenness — Pauperism — Emotion — Recreation 
—The Sabbath. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5J. 

Arrows in the Air. Fifth Edition. Crown Svo, 5^. 
Speech in Season. Fifth Edition. Crown Svo, 5J. 
Thoughts for the Times. Thirteenth Edition. Crown Svo, 5?. 
Unsectarian Family Prayers. New Edition. Fcap. Svo, 

HAWKINS, Edwards Comer/ord.Spirit and Form. Sermons 
preached in the Parish Church of Leatherhead. Crown Svo, 6s. 

II A WTHORNE, Nathaniel.^^SHoTVi'&. Complete in Twelve Volumes. 
Large post Svo, *js. (yd. each volume. 

Vol. I. Twice-told Tales. 

II. Mosses from an Old Manse.. 

III. The House of the Seven Gables, and The Snov; 

Image. 

IV. The Wonderbook, Tanglewood Tales, and Grand- 

father's Chair. 
V. The Scarlet Letter, and The Blithedale Romance. 
VI. The Marble Faun. [Transformation.] 

\n[lT \ ^^^ ^^^ Home, and English Note-Books, 
IX. American Note-Books. 
X. French and Italian Note-Books. 
XI. Septimius Felton, The Dolliver Romance, Fanshawe, 
AND, in an Appendix, The Ancestral Footstep. 
XII. Tales and Essays, and other Papers, with a Bio- 
graphical Sketch of Hawthorne. 

HEATH, Francis George. — AutuDCinal Leaves. Third and cheaper 
Edition. Large crown Svo, 6^. 

Sylvan ^Winter. With 70 Illustrations. Large crown Svo. 

IIENNESSY, Sir John /V^-— Ralegh in Ireland. With his Letters 
on Irish Affairs and some Contemporary Documents. Large crown 
Svo, printed on hand-made paper, parchment, ioj. dd. 

HENRY, /y/i7/>. —Diaries and I*etters of. Edited by Matthew 

Henry Lee, M.A. Large crown Svo, *]s. (yd. 
HIDE, Albert. — The Age to Come. Small crown Svo, 2J. (yd, 

HI ME, Major H. W, Z., ^.^.— "Wagnerism : A Protest. Crown 
Svo, zs. (yd. 
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fflNTON, y.—Life and Letters. With an Introduction by Sir W. 
W. Gull, Bart., and Portrait engraved on Steel by C. H. Jeens. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 8j. 6d. 

Philosophy and Religion. Selections from the Manuscripts of 
the late James Hinton. Edited by Caroline Haddon. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

The Law Breaker, and The Coming of the Law. 
Edited by Margaret Hinton. Crown Svo, 6s. 

The Mystery of Pain. New Edition. Fcap. Svo, is, 

Hodson of Hodson's Horse ; or, Twelve Years of a Soldier's Life 
in India. Being extracts from the Letters of the late Major 
W. S. R. Hodson. With a Vindication from the Attack of Mr, 
iJosworth Smith. Edited by his brother, G. H. Hodson, M.A. 
Fourth Edition. Large crown Svo, 5^. 

HOLTHAM, E, C— Klght Years in Japan, 1873-1881. Work^ 
Travel, and Recreation. With three Maps. Large crown Svo, qj. 

HonioJ^")gy of Kconomic Justice. An Essay by an East India 
Merchant. Small crown Svo, ^s. 

HOOPER, Mary.—lLiiile Dinners : How to Serve them with 
Elegance and Econonciy. Nineteenth Edition. Crown 
Svo, 2J. 6d, 

Cookery for Invalids, Persons of Delicate Digestion, 
and Children. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo, 2j. 6d. 

Every-Day Meals. Being Economical and Wholesome Recipes 
for Breakfast, Luncheon, and Supper. Sixth Edition. Crown 
Svo, 2J. 6d, 

HOPKINS, Elltce. —^WotVl amongst Working Men. Fifth 
Edition. Crown Svo, ^s. 6d, 

IIOSPITALIER, ^.—The Modern Applications of Electricity. 
Translated and Enlarged by Julius Maier, Ph.D. 2 vols. 
Second Edition, Revised, with many additions and numerous 
Illustrations. Demy Svo, I2j. 6d. each volume. 
Vol. I. — Electric Generators, Electric Light. 
Vol. II. — Telephone : Various Applications ; Electrical 
Transmission of Energy. 

Household Readings on Prophecy. By a Layman. Small 
crown Svo, 3^. (>d, 

HOWARD, Robert, M.A,— The Church of England and other 
Religious Communions. A course of Lectures delivered in 
the Parish Church of Clapham. Crown Svo, Js. 6d» 

HUGHES, Henry.—The Redemption of the World. Crown Svot 
3^.6^. 

HUNTER, Hay.— The Crime of Christmas Day. A Talc of 

the Latin Quarter. 
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HUNTERy William C— Bits of Old China. Small crown 8vo, ds. 

HUNTINGFORD, Rev, E., E>.C.L.—riie Apocalypse, With a 
Commentary and Introductory Essay. Demy 8vo, 5j, 

HUTCHINSON, /T.— Thought Symbolism, and Grammatic 
Illusions. Being a Treatise on the Nature, Purpose, and 
Material of Speech. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

HUTTON, Rev, C, /".—Unconscious Testimony ; or, The Silent 
Witness of the Hebrew to the Truth of the Historical Scriptures. 
Crown Svo, 2J. 6</. 

HYNDMAN, H, il/.— The Historical Basis of Socialism in 
Bngland. Large crown Svo, %$, (>d, 

IM THURN, Everard i^— Amon^T the Indians of Guiana. 
Being Sketches, chiefly anthropologic, from the Interior of British 
Guiana. With 53 Illustrations and a Map. Demy Svo, iSj. 

JACCOUD, Prof. 5.— The Curability and Treatment of Pul- 
monary Phthisis. Translated and edited by Montagu 
Lubbock, M.D. Demy Svo, 15J. 

Jaunt in a Junk ; A Ten Days* Cruise in Indian Seas. Large crown 
Svo, 7j. dd, 

JENKINS, E., and RAYMOND, y.— The Architect's Legal 
Handbook. Third Edition, revised. Crown Svo, 6j. 

JERVIS, Rev, W, Henley, — TYie Galilean Church and the 
Revolution. A Sequel to the History of the Church of 
France, from the Concordat of Bologna to the Revolution. 
Demy Svo, i&r. 

yOELt Z.— A Consul's Manual and Shipowner's and Ship- 
master's Practical Guide in their Transactions 
Abroad. With Definitions of Nautical, Mercantile, and Legal 
Terms ; a Glossary of Mercantile Terms in English, French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish ; Tables of the Money, Weights, 
and Measures of the Principal Commercial Nations and their 
Equivalents in British Standards; and Forms of Consular and 
Notarial Acts. Demy Svo, 12s, 

JOHNSTON, H. H., F,Z,S,—TliQ Kilima-njaro Expedition. 
A Record of Scientific Exploration in Eastern Equatorial Africa, 
and a General Description of the Natural History, Languages, 
and Commerce of the Kilima-njaro District. With 6 Maps, and 
over 80 Illustrations by the Author. Demy Svo. 

JOLLY, William, F.R,S,E,, ^/i:.— The Life of John Duncan, 
Scotch "Weaver and Botanist. With Sketches of his 
Friends and Notices of his Times. Second Edition. Large 
crown Svo, with Etched Portrait, 9^. 

JOYCE, P. W„ LL.D., etc,— Old Celtic Romances. Translated 
from the Gaelic. Crown Svo, ys, ()d. 
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KAUFMANNy Rev. M., i?.^.— Socialism : its Nature, its Dangers, 
and its Remedies considered. Crown 8vo, *js, (ni, 

Utopias ; or, Schemes of Social Improvement, from Sir Thomas 
More to Karl Marx. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

KA V, David, F,R,G.S. — Education and Educators. Crown 8vo, 
7^. 6d, 

KA K, Joseph,— Tree Trade in Land. Edited by his Widow. With 
Preface by the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P. Seventh 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 
%* Also a cheaper edition, without the Appendix, but with a Revise 
of Recent Changes in the Land Laws of England, by the Right 
HoN.G. Osborne Morgan, Q.C, M.P. Cloth, is. 6d, Paper 
covers, u. 

KELKE, W, H, J/,— An Epitome of English Grammar for 
the Use of Students. Adapted to the London Matriculation 
Course and Similar Examinations. Crown 8vo. 

KEMPIS, Thomas <i.— Of the Jmitation of Christ. Parchment 
Library Edition. — Parchment or cloth, 6s. ; vellum, *js. 6d. The 
Red Line Edition, fcap. 8vo, red edges, 2s. 6d. The Cabinet 
Edition, small 8vo, cloth limp, is. ; cloth boards, red edges, is. dd. 
The Miniature Edition, red edges, 32mo, is. 
*„i* All the above Editions may be had in various extra bindings. 

KENT, C— Corona Catholica ad Petri successor! s Pedes 
Oblatai De Summi Pontificis Leonis XIII. As- 
sunaptione Epigramma. In Quinquaginta Linguis. Fcap. 
4to, 1 5 J. 

KETTLEWELL, Rev. .S*.— Thomas a Kempis and the Brothers 
of Common Life. 2 vols. With Frontispieces. Demy 8vo, 
30J. 
•^* Also an Abridged Edition, in one volume. With Portrait. Crown 
8vo, *js. 6d. 

KIDD, Joseph, M.D. — The Laws of Therapeutics ; or, the Science 
and Art of Medicine. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

KINGSFORD, Anna, M.£>.—rhe Perfect ^Way in Diet. A 
Treatise advocating a Return to the Natural and Ancient Food of 
our Race. Second Edition. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 

KINGSLEY, Charles, ilf.^.— Letters and Memories of his Life. 

Edited by his Wife. With two Steel Engraved Portraits, and 

Vignettes on Wood. Fifteenth Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Crown 

8vo, 12S. 

*,* Also a People's Edition, in one volume. With Portrait. Crown 

8vo, dr. 

All Saints' Day, and other Sennons. Edited by the Rev. W. 
Harrison. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, is. 6d. 

True Words for Brave Men. A Book for Soldiers' and 
Sailors* Libraries. Eleventh Edition, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6./. 
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KINGSLEY, Charles, M. A. —continued. 

True Words for Brave Men, A Book for Soldiers' and 
Sailors* Libraries. Eleventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 2j. 6d. 

KNOX, Alexander A, — The New Playground ; or, Wanderings in 
Algeria, New and Cheaper Edition, Large crown 8vo, 6s. 

LANDON, Joseph.— %€tioo\ Management ; Including a General View 
of the Work of Education, Organization, and Discipline, Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6j, 

LAURIE, S. ^.— The Training of Teachers, and other Educational 
Papers. Crown Svo, 7j. (id. 

LEE, Rev. F. G., D.C.L.—Tlie Other "World ", or, Glimpses of the 
Supernatural. 2 vols. A New Edition, Crown 8vo, 15^. 

Letters from an Unknown Friend. ' By the Author of " Charles 
Lowder." With a Preface by the Rev. W. H. Cleaver. Fcap. 
Svo, is. 

Letters from a Young Kmigrant in Manitoba. Second Edition. 
Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6d. 

Leward, Frank. Edited by Charles Bampton. Crown 8vo, 7^. 6d. 

LEWIS, Edward Dillon.— K. Draft Code of Criminal Law and 
Procedure. Demy 8vo, 2\s. 

Life of a Prig, By One. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3^. dd. 

LILLIE, Arthur, M.R.A.S.—*TYie Popular Life of Buddha. 
Containing an Answer to the Hibbert Lectures of 1881. With 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, dr. 

LLOYD, Walter.— The Hope of the "World : An Essay on Universal 
Redemption. Crown Svo, 5^, 

LONSDALE, Margaret. SisXev Dora : a Biography. With Portrait. 
Cheap Edition. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d, 
George Eliot : Thoughts upon her Life, her Books, and 
Herself. Second Edition. Crown Svo, is. bd. 

LOUNSBURY, Thomas ^. —James Fenimore Cooper. With 
Portrait. Crown Svo, 5j. 

LOWDER, Charles.—^ Biography. By the Author of " St. Teresa." 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. With Portrait. 3;*. dd. 

LUCKES, Eva C. -ff.— Lectures on General Nursing, delivered to 

the Probationers of the London Hospital Training School for 

Nurses. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 
LYALL, William Rowe, Z>.Z>.— Propaedeia Prophetica ; or, The 

Use and Design of the Old Testament Examined. New Edition. 

With Notices by George C. Pearson, M.A., Hon, Canon of 

Canterbury. Demy Svo, loj. 6d, 

LYTTON, Edward Bulwer, Lord.— Ufe, Letters and Literary 
Remains. By his Son, the Earl of Lytton. With Portraits, 
Illustrations and Facsimiles. Demy Svo. Vols. L and IL, 32^, 

c 
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MAC AULA Vy G. C— Franciai Beaumont : A Critical Study. Crown 

8vo, Sj. 
MAC CALLUM, M. JT.— Studies in Low German and High 

German Literature. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
MACHIAVELLIy Niccoib. — JAfQ and Times. By Prof. Villari. 

Translated by Linda Villari. 4 vols. Large post 8vo, 48^. 
MACHIAVELLI, iV/V^^/^.— Discourses on the First Decade of 

Titus Livius, Translated from the Italian by Ninian Hill 

Thomson, M.A. Large crown 8vo, \2s. 
The Prince. Translated from the Italian by N. H. T. Small 

crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, bevelled boards, (ys. 

MACKENZIE^ Alexander,— JHo^Nr India is Governed. Being an 
Account of England's Work in India. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 

MAGNUSy Mrs.—KhoMl the Jews since Bible Times. From the 
Babylonian Exile till the English Exodus. Small crown 8vo, 6s, 

MAGUIRE, Tlwmas. — Lectures on Philosophy. Demy 8vo, 9^. 

MAIR, R, S,, M,D,, F,R,C,S.E,—rhe Medical Guide for Anglo- 
Indians. Being a Compendium of Advice to Europeans in 
India, relating to the Preser\^ation and Regulation of Health. 
With a Supplement on the Management of Children in India. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 3^. 6d. 

MALDEN, Heftry Elliot.— Viennsi, 1683. The History and Conse- 
quences of the Defeat of the Turks before Vienna, September 
I2th, 1683, by John Sobieski, King of Poland, and Charles 
Leopold, Duke of Lorraine. Crown 8vo, 4^. 6d. 

Many Voices. A volume of Extracts from the Religious Writers of 
Christendom from the First to the Sixteenth Centuiy. With 
Biographical Sketches. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, red edges, dr. 

MARKHAM, Capt, Albert Hastings, R,N,—lihe Great Frozen Sea : 
A Personal Narrative of the Voyage of the Alert during the Arctic 
Expedition of 1875-6. With 6 Full-page Illustrations, 2 Maps, 
and 27 Woodcuts. Sixth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, os. 

MARTINEAUi Gertrude,— Outline Lessens on Morals. Small 
crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

MAUDSLEY, H., M.J?,— Body and ^ATill. Being an Essay con- 
cerning Will, in its Metaphysical, Physiological, and Pathological 
Aspects. 8vo, 12s, • 

Natural Causes and Supernatural Seemings. Crown 8vo. 

McGRATH, Terence,— '^\QX\xxe^ from Ireland. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s, 

MEREDITH, //.^.— Theotokos, the Example for Woman. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Lady Agnes Wood. Revised by 
the Venerable Archdeacon Denison. 32mo, limp cloth, is. 6d. 

MILLER, Edward,— The History and Doctrines of Irvingism ; 
or, The so-called Catholic and Apostolic Church, 9 vols. Large 

post 8yo, 25J, 
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MILLER^ Edward"— continued. 

The Church in Relation tb the State. Large crown 8vo, 
7j. 6d. 

MITCHELL, Lucy M.—K History of Ancient Sculpture. With 
numerous Illustrations, including 6 Plates in Phototype. Super 
royal 8vo, 42J. 

MITFORD, Bcrtram.^TliTongli the Zulu Country. Its Battle- 
fields and its People. With Five Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 14;'. 

MOCKLER, E. — A Grammar of the Baloochee Language, as 

it is spoken in Makran (Ancient Gedrosia), in the Persia- Arabic 
and Roman characters. Fcap. Svo, 5^. 

MOLESWORTHy Rev, W. Nassau, ilf.^.— History of the Church 
of England from 1660. Large crown 8vo, *]s. 6d, 

MORELLyJ, /?.— Euclid Simplified in Method and Language. 

Being a Manual of Geometry. Compiled from the most important 
French Works, approved by the University of Paris and the 
Minister of Public Instniction. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

MORGAN, C. L/qyd.—The Springs of Conduct. An Essay in 
Evolution. Large crown 8vo, cloth, Js. 6d. 

MORRIS, Georg-c—The Duality of all Divine Truth in our 
Lord Jesus Christ. For God's Self-manifestation in the Impar- 
tation of the Divine Nature to Man. Large crown 8vo, ys. 6d, 

MORSE, E. S., /%.Z>.— First Book of Zoology. With numerous 
Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

MULL, Matthias. —Paradise Lost. By John Milton. Books I. —VI. 
The Mutilations of the Text emended, the Punctuation revised, 
and all collectively presented, with Notes and Preface; also 
a short Essay on the Intellectual Value of Milton's Works, etc. 
Demy 8vo, 6s. 

Shakspere's Hamlet. The Text Revised. Lines pronounced 
Corrupt restored, and Mutilations before unsuspected emended. 
With Preface and Notes. Demy Svo, 35. 

NELSON, J. II., M.A.—A Prospectus of the Scientific Study 
of the Hindu Law. Demy Svo, 9^. 

NEWMAN, C«r^/>/fl/.— Characteristics from the 'Writings of. 
Being Selections from his various Works. Arranged with the 
Author's personal Approval. Sixth Edition. With Portrait. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 



* 



A Portrait of Cardinal Newman, mounted for framing, can 



be had, 2s. 6d. 

NEWMAN, Francis Wit/iam.—KssaYS on Diet. Small crown Svo, 
cloth limp, 2s, 

"New Truth and the Old Faith: Are they Incompatible? By a 
Scientific Layman. Demy Svo, los, 6d, 
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NICOLS, Arthur, F.G.S., Z'.^. (7. 5.— Chapters from the Physical 
History of the Earth: an Introduction to Geology and 
Palaeontology. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

NOELy The Hon. J^oden^—Kssays on Poetry and Poets. Demy 
8vo, 12S, 

NOPSy Marianne, — Class Lessons on Kuclid. Part I. containing 
the First Two Books of the Elements. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

Nuces : Exercises on the Syntax of the Public School Latin 
Primer. New Edition in Three Parts. Crown 8vo, each u. 
♦m* The Three Parts can also be had bound together, 3J, 

GATES, Frank, /^^.a.S•.— Matabele Land and the Victoria 
Falls. A Naturalist's Wanderings in the Interior of South 
Africa. Edited by C. G. Gates, B.A, With numerous Illustra- 
tions and 4 Maps. Demy Svo, 2\s, 

O'CONNOR, T P., M.P,— The ParneU Movement. With a 
Sketch of Irish Parties from 1843. Demy Svo, i8i, 

OGLE, W., M,D„ /:^.C.P.— Aristotle on the Parts of Animals. 
Translated, with Introduction and Notes. Royal Svo, I2s, 6d, 

O" HAG AN, Lord, A'./'. — Occasional Papers and Addresses. 
Large crown Svo, 'js. 6d, 

O'MEARA, UTath/een.— 'Frederic Ozanam, Professor of the Sorbonne : 
His Life and Work. Second Edition. Crown Svo, ys, 6d, 

Henri Perreyve and his Counsels to the Sick. Small 
crown Svo, 5^. 

One and a Half in Norway. A Chronicle of Small Beer. By 
Either and Both. Small crown Svo, 3s. 6d, 

O'NE/L, the late Rev, Lord, — ^Sermons. With Memoir and Portrait. 
Crown Svo, 6j. 

Essays and Addresses. Crown Svo, 5^. 

Only Passport to Heaven, The. By One who has it. Small 
crown Svo, u. dd, 

OSBORNE, Rev, W, ^.— The Revised Version of the New Tes- 
tament. A Critical Commentary, with Notes upon the Text. 
Crown Svo, 5^. 

OTTLEY, H, Bickersteth,^i:yxe Great Dilemma. Christ His Own 

Witness or His Own Accuser. Six Lectures. Second Edition. 

Crown Svo, 3J. dd. 
Our Public Schools—Eton, Harrow, ^ATinchester, Rugby, 

"Westminster, Marlborough, The Charterhouse. 

Crown Svo, 6j. 
OWEN, F, J/.— John Keats : a Study. Crown Svo, 6j. 
Across the Hills. Small crown Svo, ix. 6^, 
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OWENy Rev. Robert^ ^.Z>.— Sanctorale Catholicum ; or, Book of 
Saints. With Notes, Critical, Exegetical, and Historical. Demy 
8vo, i8j. 

OXENHAM, Rev, F. Nutcombe.—'WYiSLX is the Truth as to Ever- 
lasting Punishment. Part II. Being an Historical Inquiry 
into the Witness and Weight of certain Anti-Origenist Councils. 
Crovm 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

OXONIENSIS, — Romanism, Protestantism, Anglicanism. 
Being a Layman's View of some questions of the Day. Together 
with Remarks on Dr. Littledale's ** Plain Reasons against join- 
ing the Church of Rome." Crown Svo, 3J. 6^/. 

PALMER, the late Wtlltam.—lSl ote3 of a Visit to Russia in 
1840-1841. Selected and arranged by John H. Cardinal 
Newman, with Portrait. Crown Svo, Ss, 6d, 

Early Christian Symibolism. A Series of Compositions from 
Fresco Paintings, Glasses, and Sculptured Sarcophagi. Edited 
by the Rev. Provost North coTE, D.D., and the Rev. Canon 
Brownlow, M.A. With Coloured Plates, folio, 42J., or with 
Plain Plates, folio, 2$s, 

Parchment Library. Choicely Printed on hand-made paper, limp 
parchment antique or cloth, 6j. ; vellum, ^s, 6d, each volume. 

The Poetical Works of John Milton, 2 vols. 

Letters and Journals of Jonathan Swift. Selected and 
edited, with a Commentary and Notes, by Stanley Lane Poole. 

De Quincey's Confessions of an English Opium Eater. 

Reprinted from the First Edition. Edited by Richard Garneti'. 

The Gospel according to Matthew, Mark, and Luke. 

Selections from the Prose ^Writings of Jonathan Swift. 

With a Preface and Notes by Stanley Lane-Poole and 

Portrait. 
English Sacred Lyrics. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds's Discourses. Edited by Edmund 

GOSSE. 

Selections from Milton's Prose ^Writings. Edited by 
Ernest Myers. 

The Book of Psalms. Translated by the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, 

M.A. 
The Vicar of Wakefield. With Preface and Notes by Austin 

DOBSON. 

English Comic Dramatists. Edited by Oswald Crav/furd. 
English Lyrics. 

The Sonnets of John Milton. Edited by Matik Pattisou, 
With Portrait after Vertue. 
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Parchment ILibTary— continued. 

French Lyrics. Selected and Annotated by George Saints- 
bury. With a Miniature Frontispiece designed and etched by 
H. G. Glindoni. 

Fables by Mr. John Gay. With Memoir by Austin Dobson, 
and an Etched Portrait from an unfinished Oil Sketch by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller. 

Select Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Richard Garnett. 

The Christian Year. Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and 
Holy Days throughout the Year. With Miniature Portrait of the 
Rev. J. Keble, after a Drawing by G. Richmond, R.A. 

Shakspere's "Works. Complete in Twelve Volumes, 

Eighteenth Century Kssays. Selected and Edited by Austin 
DoBSON. With a Miniature Frontispiece by R, Caldecott. 

Q. Horati Flacci Opera. Edited by F. A. Cornish, Assistant 
Master at Eton. With a Frontispiece after a design by L. Alma 
Tadema, etched by Leopojd Lowenstam. 

Edgar Allan Poe's Poems. With an Essay on his Poetry by 
Andrew Lang, and a Frontispiece by Linley Sambourne. 

Shakspere's Sonnets. Edited by Edward Dowden. With a 
Frontispiece etched by Leopold Lowenstam, after the Death 
Mask. 

English Odes. Selected by Edmund Gosse. With Frontis- 
piece on India paper by Hamo Thornycroft, A. R.A. 

Of the Imitation of Christ. By Thomas X Kempis. A 
revised Translation. With Frontispiece on India paper, from a 
Design by W. B. Richmond. 

Poems : Selected from Percy Bysshe Shelley. Dedicated to 
Lady Shelley. With a Preface by Richard Garnett and a 
Miniature Frontispiece. 

*^* The above volumes may also be had in a variety of leather bindings. 
PARSLOE, Joseph.— 0\yv Railways. Sketches, Historical and 
Descriptive. With Practical Information as to Fares and Rates, 
etc., and a Chapter on Railway Reform. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

PASCAL, Blaise, —HYiQ Thoughts of. Translated from the Text of 
Auguste Molinier, by C. Kegan Paul. Large crown 8vo, with 
Frontispiece, printed on hand -made paper, parchment antique, or 
cloth, 1 2 J. ; vellum, 15J. 

PACLy Aiexander.SlvoTl Parliaments. A Histoiy of the- National 
Demand for frequent General Elections. Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6ii. 

PAULi C, A?^^«.— Biographical Sketches. Printed on hand-made 
paper, bound in buckram. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, ys, 6^.. 
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PEARSON, Rev, ^S*.— 'Week-day Living. A Book for Young Men 
and Women. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

PESCHEL, Dr. Oscar.— HYiQ Races of Man and their Geo- 
graphical Distribution. Second Edition. Large crown 
8vo, 9^. 

PHIPSON, ^.— The Animal Lore of Shakspeare's Time. 

Including Quadrupeds, Birds, Reptiles, Fish and Insects. Large 
post 8vo, 9^. 

PIDGEON, Z>.— An Kngineer's Holiday ; or, Notes of a Round 
Trip from Long, o*' to 0°, New and Cheaper Edition. Large 
crown 8vo, *]s, 6d, 

Old "World Questions and New World Answers. Second 
Edition. Large crown 8vo, ys. 6c/, 

Plain Thoughts for Men. Eight Lectures delivered at Forester*s 
Hall, Clerkenwell, during the London Mission, 1884. Crown 
8vo, cloth, i^. 6d; paper covers, is, 

POE, Edgar Allan, — Works of. With an Introduction and a Memoir 
by Richard Henry Stoddard. In 6 vols. With Frontispieces 
and Vignettes. Large crown 8vo, ds, each. 

POPE, y, Buckinghafft,--'B.SLiVviB.y Rates and Radical Rule. 
Trade Questions as Election Tests. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

PRICE, Prof, Bonamy, — Chapters on Practical Political 
Kconomy. Being the Substance of Lectures delivered before 
the University of Oxford. New and Cheaper Edition. Large 
post 8vo, 5j, 

Pulpit Commentary, The. * (Old Testament Series.) Edited by the 
Rev. J. S. ExELL, M.A., and the Rev. Canon H. D. M. Spence. 

Genesis. By the Rev. T. Whitelaw, M.A. With Homilies by 
the Very Rev. j. F. Montgomery, D.D., Rev. Prof. R. A. 
Redford, M.A., LL.B., Rev. F. Hastings, Rev. W. 
Roberts, M.A. An Introduction to the Study of the Old 
Testament by the Venerable Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., F.R. S. ; 
and Introductions to the Pentateuch by the Right Rev. H. CoT- 
TERiLL, D.D., and Rev. T. Whitelaw, M.A. Eighth Edition. 
I vol., 1 5 J. 

Exodus. By the Rev. Canon Rawlinson. With Homilies by 
Rev. T. Orr, Rev. D. Young, B.A., Rev. C. A. Goodhart, 
Rev. J. Urquiiart, and the Rev. H. T. Robjohns. Fourth 
Edition, 2 vols., \%s, 

Leviticus. By the Rev. Prebendary Meyrick, M.A. With 
Introductions by the Rev. R. Collins, Rev. Professor A. Cave, 
and Homilies by Rev. Prof. Redford, LL.B., Rev. J. A. 
Macdonald, Rev. W. Clarkson, B.A., Rev. S. R. Aldridge, 
LL.B., and Rev. McCheyne Edgar Fourth Edition. 15^. 
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Pulpit Commentary, H\i^— continued. 

Numbers. By the Rev. R. Winterbotham, LL.B. With 
Homilies by the Rev. Professor W. Binnie, D.D., Rev. E. S. 
PROUT, M.A., Rev. D. Young, Rev. J. Waite, and an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. Thomas Whitelaw, M.A. Fourth 
Edition. 15 J. 

Deuteronomy. By the Rev. W. L. Alexander, D.D. With 
Homilies by Rev. C. Clemance, D.D., Rev. J. Orr, B.D., 
Rev. R. M. Edgar, M.A., Rev. D. Davies, M.A. Fourth 
edition. 15J. 

Joshua. By Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. With Homilies by Rev. 
S. R. Aldridge, LL.B., Rev. R. Glover, Rev. E. de 
pRESSENSfi, D.D., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., Rev. W. F. Adeney, 
M.A. ; and an Introduction by the Rev. A, Plummer, M.A. 
Fifth Edition. I2J. (xi. 

Judges and Ruth. By the Bishop of Bath and Wells, and 
Rev. J. Morison, D.D. With Homilies by Rev. A. F. MuiR, 
M.A.,' Rev. W. F. Adeney, M.A., Rev. W. M. Statham, and 
Rev. Professor J. Thomson, M.A. Fourth Edition. lor. 6^^. 

1 Samuel. By the Very Rev. R. P. Smith, D.D. With Homilies 
by Rev. Donald Eraser, D.D., Rev. Prof. Chapman, and 
Rev. B. Dale. Sixth Edition. 15J. 

1 Kings. By the Rev. Joseph Hammond, LL.B. With Homilies 
by the Rev. E. DE Pressens^, D.D., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., 
Rev. A. RovTLAND, LL.B., Rev. J. A. Macdonald, and Rev. 
J. Urquhart. Fourth Edition, ijj. 

1 Chronicles. By the Rev. Prof. P. C. Barker, M.A., LL.B. 
With Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. R. 
Tuck, B.A., Rev. W. Clarkson, B.A., Rev. F. Whitfield, 
M.A., and Rev. Richard Glover. 15J. 

Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther. By Rev. Canon G. Rawlinson, 
M.A. With Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. 
Prof. R. A. Redford, LL.B., M.A., Rev. W. S. Lewis, M.A., 
Rev. J. A. Macdonald, Rev. A. Mackennal, B.A., Rev. W. 
Clarkson, B.A., Rev. F. Hastings, Rev. W. Dinwiddie, 
LL.B., Rev. Prof. Rowlands, B.A., Rev. G. Wood, B.A., 
Rev. Prof. P. C. Barker, M.A., LL.B., and the Rev. J. S. 
EXELL, M.A. Sixth Edition. I vol., I2J. 6d^ 

Jeremiah. (Vol. L) By the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A. With 
Homilies by the Rev. W. F. Adeney, M. A., Rev. A. F. Muir, 
M.A., Rev. S. Conway, B.A., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., and Rev. 
D. Young, B.A. Second Edition, 15J. 

Jeremiah (Vol. IL) and Lantientations. By Rev. T. K. 
Cheyne, M.A. With Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, 
M.A., Rev. W. F. Adeney, M.A., Rev. A. F. Muir, M'.A., 
Rev. S. Conway, B.A., Rev. D. Young, B.A. 15X. 
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Pulpit Commentary, The. (New Testament Series.) 

St. Mark. By Very Rev. E. Bickersteth, D.D., Dean of Lich- 
field. With HomiHes by Rev. Prof. Thomson, M. A., Rev. Prof. 
Given, M.A., Rev. Prof. Johnson, M.A., Rev. A. Rowland, 
B.A., LL.B., Rev. A. Muir, and Rev. R. Green. Fourth 
Edition. 2 vols., 2\s, 

The Acts of the Apostles. By the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
With Homilies by Rev. Prof. P. C. Barker, M.A., LL.B., Rev. 
Prof. E. Johnson, M.A., Rev. Prof. R. A. Redford, M.A., 
Rev. R. Tuck, B. A., Rev. W. Clarkson, B. A. Second Edition. 
2 vols., 2 1 J, 

I, Corinthians. By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. • With 

Homilies by Rev. Ex-Chancellor. Lipscomb, LL.D., Rev. 
David Thomas, D.D., Rev. D. Eraser, D.D., Rev. Prof. 
J. R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., Rev. R. Tuck, 
B.A., Rev. E. Hurndall, M.A., and Rev. H. Bremner, B.D. 
Second Edition. Price i^s, 

II. Corinthians and Galatians. By the Ven. Archdeacon 
Farrar, D.D., and Rev. Preb. E. Huxtable. With Homilies 
by Rev. Ex-Chancellor Lipscomb, LL.D., Rev. David Thomas, 
D.D., Rev. Donald Eraser, D.D., Rev. R. Tuck, B.A., Rev. 
E. Hurndall, M.A., Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. 
R. FiNLAYSON, B.A., Rev. W. F. Adeney, M.A., Rev. R. M. 
Edgar, M.A., and Rev. T. Croskerry, D.D. Price 2Ij. 

Ephesians, Phillipians, and Colossians. By the R«v. Prof. 
W. G. Blackie, D.D., Rev. B. C. Caffin, M.A., and Rev. G. 
G. FiNDLAY, B.A. With Homilies by Rev. D. Thomas, D.D., 
Rev. R. M. Edgar, M.A., Rev. R. Finlayson, B.A., Rev. 
W. F. Adeney, M.A., Rev. Prof. T. Croskerry, D.D., Rev. 
E. S. Prout, M.A., Rev. Canon Vernon Hutton, and 
Rev. U. R. Thomas, D.D. Price z\s. 

PUNCHARD, E, a, Z?.Z?. —Christ of Contention. Three Essays. 
Fcap. 8vo, 2J. 

PUSEY, Z?r.— Sermons for the Church's Seasons from 
Advent to Trinity. Selected from the Published Sermons 
of the late Edward Bouverie Pusey, D.D. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

RANKE, Leopold z;^;/.— Universal History. The oldest Historical 
Group of Nations and the Greeks. Edited by G. W. Prothero. 
Demy 8vo, i6j. 

Realities of the Future Life. Small crown Svo, \s, 6d, 

REND ELL, J. i^.— Concise Handbook of the Island of 
Madeira. With Plan of Funchal and Map of the Island. Fcap. 
Svo, IS, 6d, 

REYNOLDS, Rev, J, W^.— The Supernatural in Nature. A 
Verification by Free Use of Science. Third Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged, Demy Svo, 14J. 
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REYNOLDS, Rev. J. W.—coniinued. 

The Mystery of Miracles. Third and Enlarged Edition. 

Crown 8vo, 6s, 
The Mystery of the Universe ; Our Common Faith. Demy 
8vo, 14^. 
RIB OT, Prof, Ty^.—Heredity : A Psychological Study on its Phenomena, 
its Laws, its Causes, and its Consequences. Second Edition. 
Large crown 8vo, <^s, 
RIMMER, WUliam, M.D.— Art Anatomy. A Portfolio of 8i Plates. 

• Folio, 70J., nett. 
ROBERTSON, The late Rev, F. W., M,A,—lAie and Letters of. 
• Edited by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A. 

I. Two vols., uniform with the Sermons. With Steel Portrait. 

Crown 8vo, Js, 6d, 
II. Library Edition, in Demy 8vo, ^vith Portrait. I2s, 
III. A Popular Edition, in i vol. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
Sermons. Four Series. Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6d. each. 
The Human Race, and other Sermons. Preached at Chelten- 
ham, Oxford, and Brighton. New and Cheaper Edition, Small 
crown Svo, 3^. 6d, 
Notes on Genesis. New and Cheaper Edition. Small crown Svo, 

3J. 6d, 
Expository Lectures on St. Paul's Epistles to the 

Corinthians. A New Edition. Small crown Svo, 5^. 
Lectures and Addresses, with other Literary Remains. A New 

Edition. Small crown Svo, 5^. 
An Analysis of Tennyson's " In Memorlam." (Dedicated 

by Permission to the Poet-Laureate.) Fcap. Svo, 2s, 
The Education of the Human Race. Translated from the 
German of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Fcap. Svo, 2s, 6d, 
The above Works can also be had, bound in half morocco. 
*#* A Portrait of the late Rev. F. W. Robertson, mounted for framing, 
can be had, 2s, 6d, 
ROMANES, G, y. — Mental Evolution in Animals. With a 
Posthumous Essay on Instinct by Charles Darwin, F.R.S. 
Demy Svo, I2s. 
Rosmini's Origin of Ideas. Translated from the Fifth Italian 
Edition of the Nuovo Saggio SulP origine delle idee, 3 vol?. 
Demy Svo, cloth, \6s, each. 
Rosmini's Psychology. 3 vols. Demy Svo. [Vols. I. and II. now 

ready, \6s. each. 
Rosmini's Philosophical System. Translated, with a Sketch ol 
the Author's Life, Bibliography, Introduction, and Notes by 
Thomas Davidson. Demy Svo, 16s, 
RULE, Martin, A/.A^-^The Life and Times of St. Anselm, 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate of the 
Britains, 2 vols. Demy Svo, 32J. 
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SAMUELy Sydney J/.— Jew^ish Life in the East. Small cro^\n 
8vo, 3J. dd, 

SARTORIUS, Ernestine.— ^hTQQ Months in the Soudan. With 
1 1 Full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 14^. 

SA VCE, Rev. Archibald ^^z/?-^'.— Introduction to the Science of 
Language. 2 vols. Second Edition. Large post 8vo, 2.\s. 

SCOONES, W. Baptisie.—FoMV Centuries of English Letters : 
A Selection of 350 Letters by 150 Wrijers, from the Period of the 
Paston Letters to the Present Time. Third Edition. Large 
crown 8vo, 6s. 

S&E, PROF. GERMAIN.— "BacHIslvy Phthisis of the Lungs. 
Translated and edited for English Practitioners by William 
Henry Weddell, M.R.C.S. Demy 8vo, los. 6d. 

SHJLLITO, Rev. y^j^/;.— Womanhood : its Duties, Temptations, 
and Privileges. A Book for Young Women. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3^". 6d. 

SIDNEY^ Algernon. — A Review. By Gertrude M. Ireland Black- 
burn e. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Sister Augustine, Superior of the Sisters of Charity at the St. 
Johannis Hospital at Bonn. Authorised Translation by Hans 
Tharau, from the German " Memorials of Amalie von 
Lasaulx." Cheap Edition. Large crown 8vo, 4J. 6d. 

SKINNER, James.— Pi. Memoir. By the Author of " Charies Lowder. " 
With a Preface by the Rev. Canon Carter, and Portrait. 
Large crown, *js. 6d. 
*^* Also a cheap Edition. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d. 

SMITH, Edward, M.D., LL.B., 7^. 7^. 6*.— Tubercular Consump- 
tion in its Karly and Remediable Stages. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6^-. 

SMITH, Sir W. Cusack, Barl.— Our War Ships. A Naval Essay. 
Crown 8vo, $s. 

Spanish Mystics. By the Editor of " Many Voices." Crown 8vo, 5^. 

Specimens of English Prose Style from Malory to Ma- 
caul ay. Selected and Annotated, with an Introductory Essay, 
by George Saintsbury. Large crown 8vo, printed on hand- 
made paper, parchment antique or cloth, I2s. ; vellum, 15J. 

SPEDDING, 7«w<?j.— Reviews and Discussions, Literary, 
Political, and Historical not relating to Bacon. Demy 
8vo, 1 2 J. 6d. 
Evenings with a Reviewer ; or, Macaulay and Bacon. 
With a Prefatory Notice by G. S. Venables, Q.C. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo, \Zs. 

STAFFER, i'aw/.— Shakespeare and Classical Antiquity; 
Greek and Latin Antiquity as presented in Shakespeare's Plays. 
Translated by Emily J. Carey. Large post 8vo, 12J. 
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STATHAM, F. Rcginald.^'FTee Thought and Truth Thought. 
A Contribution to an Existing Argument, Crown 8vo, dr. 

STEVENSON, Rev. W, /:— Hymns for the Church and Home. 
Selected and Edited by the Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson. 

The Hymn Book consists of Three Parts : — I. For Public 
Worship. — II. For Family and Private Worship. — III. 
For Children. Small Edition. Cloth limp, lod. ; 
cloth boards, \s. Large Type Edition. Cloth limp, 
I J. 3^. ; . cloth boards, i j. 6</. 
Stray Papers on Kducation, and Scenes from School Life. By B. II. 
Second Edition. Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6</. 

STREATFEILD, Rev. G.S.^M. A,— lAxicolnshivQ and the Danes. 
Large crown 8vo, 7^. 6d. 

STRECKER' WISLICENUS.-^Ov^Sinic Chemistry. Translated and 
Edited, with Extensive Additions, by W. R. Hodgkinson, 
Ph.D., and A. J. Greenaway, F.I.C. Second and cheaper 
Edition. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d, 

Suakin, 1885 ; being a Sketch of the Campaign of this year. By an 
Officer who was there. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

SULLY, Jamesy iW.^.— Pessimism : a History and a Criticism. 
Second Edition. Demy Svo, \^. 

Sunshine and Sea. A Yachting Visit to the Channel Islands and 

Coast oif Brittany. With Frontispiece from a Photograph and 24 

Illustrations. Crown Svo, 6j. 
SWEDENBORG, Eman.—Ti^ Gultu et Amore Dei ubi Agitur 

de Telluris ortu, Paradiso et Vivario, turn de Pri- 

mogeniti Seu Adami Nativitate Infantia, et Amore. 

Crown Svo, 6j. 
On the Worship and Love of God. Treating of the Birth 

of the Earth, Paradise, and the Abode of Living Creatures. 

Translated from the original Latin. Crown Svo, *js. 6d. 

TA C/TCrS.—The Agricola. A Translation. Small crown Svo, 2s. 6(f. 

TA YLORj Ret). Isaae.—Tlie Alphabet. An Account of the Origin 

and Development of Letters. With numerous Tables and 

Facsimiles. 2 vols. Demy Svo, 36J. 
TAYLOR, Jeremy.— T\i& Marriage Ring. With Preface, Notes, 

and Appendices. Edited by Francis Burdett Money Coutts. 

Small crown Svo, 2J. dd, 
TAYLOR, Sedley. — ^rofiX Sharing between Capital and 

Labour. To which is added a Memorandum on the Industrial 

Partnership at the Whitwood Collieries, by Archibald and 

Henry Briggs, with remarks by Sedley Taylor. Crown Svo, 

2s. 6d. 
"They Might Have Been Together Till the Last." An 

Essay on Marriage, and the position of Women in England. 

Small crown Svo, 2s, 
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Thirty Thousand Thoughts. Edited by the Rev. Canon Spence, 
Rev. J. S. ExELL, and Rev. Charles Neil. 6 vols. Super 
royal 8vo. 

[Vols. I.-IV. now ready, i6j, each. 

THOM, y, Hamilton.—'UsLVii^ of Life after the Mind of Christ. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7j. 6d, 

TIPPLE, J?gv, S. ^.—Sunday Mornings at Norwood. Prayers 
and Sermons. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

TODHUNTER, Dr, 7.— A Study of Shelley. Crown 8vo, 7j. 

TOLSTOI, Count Z^(7.— Christ's Christianity. Translated from the 
Russian. Large Crown 8vo, *js, 6d, 

TRANT, Wt7/tam,-^T:vade Unions ; Their Origin, Objects, and 
Efficacy. Small crown 8vo, is. 6^. ; paper covers, is. 

TREMENHEERE, Hugh Seymour, C.B,— A Manual of the 
Principles of Governnaent, as set forth by the Authorities 
of Ancient and Modern Times. New and Enlarged Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3J. 6d, Cheap Edition, limp cloth, is. 

TUKE, Dmiiel Hack, M.D., E.R.C. P.— Chapters in the History 
of the Insane in the British Isles. With Four Illustra- 
tions. Large crown 8vo, 12s. 

TWINING, Louisa. — Workhouse Visiting and Management 
during Twenty- Five Years. Small crown 8vo, 2J. 

TYLER, 7.— The Mystery of Being: or, ^UVhat Do We 
Know ? Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

VAUGHAN, H. Halford. — New Readings and Renderings of 
Shakespeare's Tragedies. Vols. I. and II. Demy 8vo, 
I2s. 6d. each. 

VILLARI, Professor.— 1S[ iccolb Machiavelli and his Times. 
Translated by Linda Villari. 4 vols. Large post 8vo, 48^. 

VILLIERS, The Right Hon. C. P.— Tree Trade Speeches of. 
With Political Memoir. Edited by a Member of the Cobden 
Club. 2 vols. With Portrait. Demy 8vo, 25J. 
*#* People's Edition, i vol. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 2s. 6d, 

VOGT, Lieut.-Col. Herptann.—Tlne Kgyptian War of 1882. 
A translation. With Map and Plans. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 

VOLCKXSOM, E. W. z/.— Catechism of Elementary Modern 
Chenaistry. Small crown 8vo, 3^. 

VYNER, Lady Mary.-^'K^exy Day a Portion. Adapted from the 
Bible and the Prayer Book, for the Private Devotion of those 
living in Widowhood. Collected and Edited by Lady Mary 
Vyner, Square crown 8vo, 5^. 

WALDSTEINi Charles, Ph.D.—Uhe Balance of Emotion and 
Intellect ; an Introductory Essay to the Study of Philosophy. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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WALLERy Rev. C. iff.— The Apocalypse, reviewed under the Light 
of the Doctrine of the Unfolding Ageg, and the Restitution of All 
Things. Demy 8vo, I2j. 

The Bible Record of Creation viewed in its Letter and Spirit. 
Two Sermons preached at St. Paul's Church, Woodford Bridge. 
Crown 8vo, is. 6d. 

WALPOLEy Chas. George.—^ Short History of Ireland from the 
Earliest Times to the Union w^ith Great Britain. 
With 5 Maps and Appendices. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

IVARD, William George, /V^Z).— Essays on the Philosophy of 
Theism. Edited, with an Introduction, by Wilfrid Ward. 
2 vols. Demy 8vo, 2IJ. 

WARDy Wilfrid. — The Wish to Believe, A Discussion Concern- 
ing the Temper of Mind in which a reasonable Man should 
undertake Religious Inquiry. Small crown 8vo, 5^, 

WARTERy y. ;K— An Old Shropshire Oak. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 
28j. 

WEDDERBURN, Sir David, Bart., M.F.-'l.ife of. Compiled from his 
Journals and Writings by his sister, Mrs. E. H. Percival. With 
etched Portrait, and facsimiles of Pencil Sketches, Demy 8vo, 14s. 

WEDMORE, Frederick.— The Masters of Genre Painting. With 
Sixteen Illustrations. Post 8vo, 7j. 6d, 

What to Do and How to Do It. A Manual of the Law affecting 
the Housing and Sanitary Condition of Londoners, with special 
Reference to the Dwellings of the Poor. Issued by the Sanitary 
Laws Enforcement Society. Demy 8vo, is. 

WHITE, R. ^.-—Recollections of Woolwich during the Crimean War 
and Indian Mutiny, and of the Ordnance and War Departments ; 
together with complete Lists of Past and Present Officials of the 
Royal Arsenal, etc. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

WHITNEY, Prof. William Z>tt/?^^/. — Kssentials of English 
Granfimar, for the Use of Schools. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, y. 6d. 

WHITWORTH, George Clifford.— Kn. Anglo-Indian Dictionary : 
a Glossaiy of Indian Terms used in English, and of such English 
or other Non- Indian Terms as have obtained special meanings in 
India. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

WILLIAMS, Roivland, /?./?.— Psalnas, Litanies, Counsels, and 
Collects for JDevout Persons. Edited by his Widow* New 
and Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6^. 

Stray Thoughts from the Note Books of the late 
Rowland ^Willianas, D.D. Edited by his Widow. Crown 
8vo, 3^-. (yd. 

WILSON, Lieut.-CoL C. 71— The Duke of Berwick, Marshal 
of France, 1702-1734, Demy 8vo, 15^. 
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WILSON, Mrs, R. /'.—The Christian Brothers. Their Origin and 
Work. With a Sketch of the Life of their Founder, the Ven. 
Jean Baptiste, de la Salle, Crown 8vo, 6x. 

WOLTMANN, Dr. Alfred, and WOERMANN, Dr. AflWl— History 
of Painting. With numerous Illustrations. Vol. I. Painting 
in Antiquity and the Middle Ages. Medium 8vo, 28j., bevelled 
boards, gilt leaves,'30J. Vol. II. The Painting of the Renascence. 

YOUMANS, Bliza ^.— First Book of Botany. Designed to 
Cultivate the Observing Powers of Children. With 300 
Engravings. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 2j. 6d. 

YOUMANSy Edivard Z., M.D.—'A. Class Book of Chemistry, on 
the Basis of the New System. With 200 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, 5j. 



THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 

I. Forms of VWater: a Familiar Exposition of the Origin and 

Phenomena of Glaciers. By J. Tyndall, LL.D., F.R.S. With 
25 Illustrations. Eighth Edition. Crown Svo, 5j. 

II. Physics and Politics ; or, Thoughts on the Application of the 

Principles of ** Natural Selection " and ** Inheritance " to PoHtical 
\ Society. By Walter Bagehot. Seventh Edition. Crown Svo, 4J. 

' III. Foods. Bjr Edward Smith, M.D., LL.B., F.R.S. With numerous 
I Illustrations, Eighth Edition. Crown Svo, $s. 

i IV. Mind and Body : the Theories of their Relation. By Alexander 
Bain, LL.D. . With Four Illustrations. Seventh Edition. Crown 
Svo, 4f. 

V. The Study of Sociology. By Herbert Spencer. Eleventh 

Edition. Crown Svo, 5^-. 

VI. On the Conservation of Energy. By Balfour Stewart, M.A., 

LL.D., F.R.S. With 14 Illustrations. Sixth Edition. Crown 
Svo, 5j, 

VII. Animal Locomotion ; or Walking, Swimming, and Flying. By 

J. B. Pettigrew, M.D., F.R.S., etc. With 130 Illustrations. ' 
Third Edition. Crown Svo, 5^. 

VIII. Responsibility in Mental Disease. By Henry Maudsley, 

M.D. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo, 5J, 

IX. The New Chemistry. By Professor J. P. Cooke. With 31 

Illustrations. Eighth Edition, remodelled and enlarged. Crown 
Svo, 5^. 

X. The Science of Law, By Professor Sheldon Amos, Sixth Edition 

Crown Svo, v^s. 
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XI. Animal Mechanism : a Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial Loco- 

motion. By Professor E. J. Marey. With 117 lilustratioDs. 
Third Edition, Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XII. The Doctrine of Descent and Darwinism. By Professor 

Oscar Schmidt, With 26 Illustrations, Sixth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5j. 

XIII. The History of the Conflict between Religion and" 

Science. By J, W. Draper, M.D., LL.D, Nineteenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XIV. Fungi : their Nature, Influences, Uses, etc. By M. C. Cooke, 

M.D., LL.D. Edited by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S. 
With numerous Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, ^5. 

XV. The Chemical Effects of Light and Photography. By 

Dr. Hermann Vogel, With 100 Illustrations. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5^, 

XVI. The Life and Growth of Language. By Professor William 

Dwight Whitney. Fourth Edition, Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XVII. Money and the Mechanism of Exchange. By W. 

Stanley Jevons, M.A., F.R.S. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XVIII. The Nature of Light. With a General Account of Physical 
Optics. By Dr. Eugene Lommel. With 188 Illustrations and a 
Table of Spectra in Chromo -lithography. Third Edition, Crown 
8vo, Sj. 

XIX. Animal Parasites and Messmates. By P. J. Van Beneden. 

With 83 Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XX. Fermentation. By Professor Schiitzenberger. With 28 Illus 

trations. Fourth Edition. Crown 8yo, ^r, 

XXI. The Five Senses of Man. By Professor Bernstein. With 

91 Illustrations. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5J. 

XXII. The Theory of Sound in its Relation to Music. By Pro- 

fessor Pietro Blaserna. With numerous Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Crown 8yo, $s, 

XXIII. Studies in Spectrum Analysis. By J. Norman Lockyer, 
F.R.S. With six photographic Illustrations of Spectra, and 
numerous engravings on Wood. Third Edition, Crown 8vo, 
6s. 6d, 

XXIV. A History of the Growth of the Steam Engine. By 

Professor R. H. Thurston. With numerous Illustrations, Third 
Edition, Crown 8vo, 6j. 6ci. 

XXV. Education as a Science. By Alexander Bain, LL.D. Fidh 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 5J, 

XXVI. The Human Species. By Professor A. de Quatrefages, Third 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 5J. 
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XXVII. Modem Chromatics. With Applications to Art and In- 
dustry. By Ogden N. Rood. With 130 original Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, $s, 

XXVIII. The Crayfish : an Introduction to the Study of Zoology. By 
Professor T. H. Huxley. With 82 Illustrations. Fourth Edition, 
Crown Svo, 5^. 

KXIX. The Brain as an Organ of Mind. By H. Charlton Bastian, 
M.D. With numerous Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo,'5j. 

XXX. The Atomic Theory. By Prof. Wurtz. Translated by G. 

Cleminshaw, F.C.S. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo, 5^. 

XXXI. The Natural Conditions of existence as they affect 
Animal Life. By Karl Semper. With 2 Maps and 106 
Woodcuts. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XXXII. General Physiology of Muscles and Nerves. By Prof. 
J. Rosenthal. Third Edition. With Illustrations. Crown Svo, 

XXXIII. Sight : an Exposition of the Principles of Monocular and 
Binocular Vision. By Joseph le Conte, LL.D. Second Edition. 
With 132 Illustrations. Crown Svo, $s, 

XXXIV. Illusions : a Psychological Study. By James Sully. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo, 5^. 

XXXV. Volcanoes : what they are and what they teach. 
By Professor J. W. Judd, F.R.S. With 92 Illustrations on 
Wood. Third Edition. Crown Svo, 5J. 

XXXVI. Suicide : an Essay on Comparative Moral Statistics. By Prof. 
11. Morselli. Second Edition. With Diagrams. Crown Svo, 5j, 

XXXVII. The Brain and its Functions. By J. Luys. With 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 5j. 

XXXVIII. Myth and Science : an Essay. By Tito Vignoli. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo, 5^. 

XXXIX. The Sun. By Professor Young. With Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo, $s, 

XL. Ants, Bees, and ^Wasps : a Record of Observations on the 
Habits of the Social Hymenoptera. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
M. P. With 5 Chromo-lithc^raphic Illustrations. Seventh Edition. 
Crown Svo, $5, 

XLI. Animal Intelligence. By G. J. Romanes, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Third Edition. Crown Svo, Sj. 

XLII. The Concepts and Theories of Modem Physics. By 
J. B. Stallo. Third Edition. Crown Svo, $s. 
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XLlil. Biseases of the Memory ; An Essay in the Positive Psycho, 
logy. By Prof, Th. Ribot. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XLIV. Man before Metals. By N. Joly, with 148 Illustrations, 

Third Edition. Crown 8vo, ^s. 
XLV. The Science of Politics. By Prof. Sheldon Amos. Third 

Edition. Crown 8vo, $s. 
XLVI, Elementary Meteorology. By Robert H. Scott. Thu-d 

Edition. With Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XLVII. The Organs of Speech and their Application in the 
- • Formation of Articulate Sounds. By Georg Hermann 

Von Meyer. With 47 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 5^. 
XLVIII. Fallacies. A View of Logic from the Practical Side. By 

Alfred Sidgwick. Crown 8vo, 5J. 
XLIX. Origin of Cultivated Plants. By Alphonse de Candolle. 

Crown 8vo, 5^. 
L. Jrttly-Fish, Star- Fish, and Sea-Urchins. Being a Research 

on Primitive Nervous Systems. By G. J. Romanes. With 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5^. 
LI. The Common Sense of the Exact Sciences. By the late 

William Kingdon Clifford, Second Edition. With 100 Figures. 

Crown 8vo, 5J. 
LII. Physical Expression : Its Modes and Principles. By 

Francis Warner, M.D., F.R.C.P, With 50 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, $s, 
LIII. Anthropoid Apes. By Robert Hartmann. With 63 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 5j. 
LIV. The Mamnaalia in their Relation to Primeval Times. 

By Oscar Schmidt. With 51 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 5^. 
LV.^ Comparative Literature. By H. Macaulay Posnett, LL.D. 

Crown 8vo, 5^. 



MILITARY WORKS. 

BARRINGTON, CapU J. T.— England on the Defensive ", or, the 
Problem of Invasion Critically Examined. Large crown 8vo, 
with Map, 7j. 6a^. 
BRACKENBURY, Col C. B,, ^.^. — Military Handbooks for 
Regimental Officers. 
I, Military Sketching and Reconnaissance. By Col. 
F. J. Hutchison and Major H. G. MacGregor. Fourth 
Edition. With. 15 Plates. Small crown 8vo, 4^. 
IL The Elements of Modern Tactics Practically 
applied to English Formations. By Lieut. -Col. 
Wilkinson Shaw. Fifth Edition. With 25 Plates and 
Maps. Small crown Svo^ 9j. . • 
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Military Handbooks— trtw/tn^^d/. 

III. Field Artillery. Its Equipment, Organization and Tactics. 

By Major Sisson C. Pratt, R.A. With 12 Plates. Second 
Edition. Small crown 8vo, dr. 

IV. The Elements of Military Administration. First 

Part : Permanent System of Administration. By Major 
J. W. Buxton. Small crown 8vo. . 7^. dd, 

V. Military Law i Its Procedure and Practice. By Major 

Sisson C. Pratt, R.A Second Edition. Small crown 8vo, 
4J. (>d. 

VI. Cavalry in Modern War. By Col. F. Chenevix Trench. 

Small crown 8vo, 6j. 

VII. Field "Works. Their Technical Construction and Tactical 

Application. By the Editor, Col. C. B. Brackenbury, R.A 
Small crown 8vo. 
BROOKE, Major, C. K.—K System of Field Training. Small 
crown Svo, cloth limp, 2J. 

CLERY, C, Lieut. 'Col— ^HXtxov Tactics. With 26 Maps and Plans. 
Seventh Edition, Revised. Crown Svo, 9J. 

COLVTLE, LieuU-CoL C, i^--Milita^y Tribunals. Sewed, 2j. 6^. 
CRAUFURD, Capt, H, 7.— Suggestions for the Military Train- 
ing of a Company of Infantry. Crown Svo, is, dd, 

HA MIL TON, Capt. Ian, A.D. C— The Fighting of the Future. \s. 

HARRISON, Col. /?.— The Officer's Memorandum Book for 
Peace and War. Fourth Edition, Revised throughout. 
Oblong 32mo, red basil, with pencil, 3^. (id, 

Kotes on Cavalry Tactics, Organisation, etc. By a Cavalry 
Officer. With Diagrams. Demy Svo, \2s, 

PARR, Capt, H, Hallam, CM.G.—Tlie Dress, Horses, and 

Equipment of Infantry and Staff Officers. Crown 

Svo, IS, 
SCHAW, Col, H.—Th.e Defence and Attack of Positions and 

Localities. Third Edition, Revised and Corrected. Crown 

Svo, 3J. 6d, 
WILKINSON, H, Spenser, Capt, 20th Lancashire /*. K — Citizen 

Soldiers. Essays towards the Improvement of the Volunteer 

Force, Crown Svo, 2j. 6d, 



POETRY. 

ADAM OF ST, VICTOR.— The Liturgical Poetry of Adam of 
St. Victor. From the text of Gautier. With Translations into 
English in the Original Metres, and Short Explanatory Notes, 
by DiGBY S. Wrangham, M.A. 3 vols. Crown Svo, printed 
on hand-made paper, boards, 21s, 
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AUCHMUTYyA, C— Poems of English Heroism : FromBranaa. 
burh to Lucknow ; from Athelstan to Albert. Small crown 8vo, 
\5, 6d. 

BARNES, Wiliiam.—Voems of Rural Life, in the Dorset 
Dialect. New Edition, complete in one vol. Crown 8vo, 
8j. 6cL 

BAYNES, Rev. Canon H. -^.— -Home Songs for Quiet Hours. 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2j. 6^/. 

BERANGER.—A. Selection from his Songs. Translated by W. 
TOYNBEE. Small crown, Svo. 

Bertha ; a Story of Love. Crown Svo, y. 6d. 

BEVINGTONy L. -S".— Key Notes. Small crown Svo, 5^. 

BLUNT, Wilfrid Scaiven,-^ i:\ie -Wind and the ^Whirlwind. 
Demy Svo, is. 6d. 
The Love Sonnets of Proteus. Fourth Edition, iSmo. 
Cloth extra, gilt top, 5^. 

BOWEN, H. C, JI/.^.— Simple English Poems. English Literature 
for Junior Classes. In Four Parts. Parts I., II., and III., 6/. 
each, and Part IV., u. Complete, 3j. 

BRYANT, JV. C— Poems. Cheap Edition, with Frontispiece. SmaH 
crown Svo, SJ. 6d, 

CAILLARD, Emma JJ/anV. —Charlotte Corday, and other Poems. 
Small crown Svo, y. 6d, 

Calderon's Dranaas : the Wonder- Working Magician — Life is a 
Dream — the Purgatory of St. Patrick. Translated by Denis 
Florence MacCarthy. 'Post Svo, los. 

Camoens Lusiads. — Portuguese Text, with Translation by J. J. 
AUBERTIN. Second Edition. 2 vols. Crown Svo, I2s. 

CAMPBELL, Z«£//j.— Sophocles. The Seven Plays in English Verse. 
Crown Svo, *js. 6d. 

CER yANTES.—JovLvneY to Parnassus. Spanish Text, with Trans- 
lation into English Tercets, Preface, and Illustrative Notes, by 
James Y. Gibson. Crown Svo, izr. 

Numantia: a Tragedy. Translated from the Spanish, with 
Introduction and Notes, by James Y. Gibson. Crown Svo, 
printed on hand-made paper, 5^. 

Chronicles of Christopher Columbus. A Poem in 12 Cantos. 
By M. D. C. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

CLARKE, Mary Cowden. —HoneY ffom the "Weed. Verses. 
Crown Svo, 7j. 

COXHEAD, E/fAe/.^Birds and Babies. Imp. i6mo. With 33 
Illustrations. Gilt, 2s, 6d. 
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DENNIS, 7".— English Sonnets. Collected and Anranged by. Small 
crown 8vo, 2j. 6d» 

DE VERB, ^«<5ro'.— Poetical "Works. 

I. The Search after Proserpine, etc. dr. 
II. The Legends of St. Patrick, etc. df. 
III. Alexander the Great, etc. 6j. 

The Foray of Queen Meave, and other Legends of Ireland's 
Heroic Age. Small crown 8vo, $s. 

Legends of the Saxon Saints. Small crown 8vo, 6s, 

DOBSON, Aus^m,— Old "W'orld Idylls and other Verses. Fifth 
Edition. iSmo, gilt top, 6s, 

At the Sign of the Lyre. Elzevir 8vo, gilt top, 6s, 
DOMET, A/fred.—H&nolf and Amohia. A Dream of Two Lives. 
New Edition, Revised. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 12s, 

Dorothy : a Country Story in Elegiac Verse. With Preface. Demy 
8vo, 5j. 

DOWDEN, Edward, ZZ. Z>.—Shakspere's Sonnets. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. Large post 8vo, 'js. 6d, 

Dulce Cor : being the Poems of Ford Bereton. . With Two Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 

DUTT, Totu.—Pl Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields. New Edition. 
Demy 8vo, lor. 6d, 

Ancient Ballads and Legends of Hindustan. With an 
Introductory Memoir by Edmund Gosse. Second Edition, 
i8mo. Cloth extra, gilt top, $s, 

EDWARDS, Miss Bg^Aam,— 'Poems. Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

EGAN, Maurice Francis, — Songs and Sonnets ; and Carmina, 
by Cond£ Benoist Pallen. Small crown 8vo, \s, 6d, 

ELDRYTH, Maud,—'Mia.rga.Tet, and other Poems. Small crown 8vo, 
Ss, 6d, 

All Soul's Kve, "No God," and other Poems. Fcap. 8vo, 
Zs,6d, 

ELLIOTT, Ebenezer, TJie Corn Law Rhymer,— 'Poems, Edited by his 
son, the Rev. Edwin Elliott, of St. John's, Antigua. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo, i8j. 

English Verse. Edited by W. J. Linton and R. H. Stoddard. 
5 vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, ^s. each. 
I. Chaucer to Burns. 
II. Translations. 

III. Lyrics of the Nineteenth Century. 

IV. Dramatic Scenes and Characters. 
V. Ballads and Romances. 

^iVZS".— Gathered Leaves. Small crown 8vo, 31. 6d. 
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EVANS^ Anfu,^I^oem3 and Music. With Memorial Preface by 
Ann Thackeray Ritchie. Large crown 8vo, ys, 

FERGUSON^ 7I>;«.— Ballads and Dreams. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

FORSTER, the late William.— TAi^a.^. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

GOODCHILD, John ^.— Somnia Medici. Two series. Small crown 
8vo, 5 J. each. 

GOSSE, Edmund ^.— New Poems. Crown 8vo, ^s. ed. 

Firdausi in Exile, and other Poems. Elzevir 8vo, gilt top, 6s, 

GRINDRODy Charles,— Vla.ys from English History. Crown 
8vo, 7j. 6d, 
The Stranger's Story, and his Poem, The Lament of Love : An 
Episode of the Malvern Hills. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

GURNEYy Rev, Alfred.— -The Vision of the Eucharist, and other 
Poems, Crown 8vo, ^s, 
A Christmas Faggot. Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

HENRY^ Daniel^ yunr.—XJnder a Fool's Cap. Songs. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, bevelled boards, $s, 

HEYWOOD^ y. C— Herodias, a Dramatic Poem. New Edition, 
Revised. Small crown 8vo, $s. 

Antonius. A Dramatic Poem. New Edition, Revised. Small 
crown 8vo, ^s. 

HICKEY, E, H.—K Sculptor, and other Poems. Small crown 
8vo, 5j. 

HOLE, W, a— Procris, and other Poems. Fcap. 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

HONEYWOOD, Patty.— IPoems. Dedicated (by permission) to Lord 
Wolseley, G.C.B., etc. Small crown 8vo, 2J. bd, 

KEA TS, >/^».— Poetical "Works. Edited by W. T. Arnold. Large 
crown 8vo, choicely printed on hand-made paper, with Portrait 
in eau-forte. Parchment or cloth, 12^. ; vellum, \\s, 

KENNEDY, Captain A. W, M. C/flr/&.— Robert the Bruce. A 
Poem : Historical and Romantic. With Three Illustrations by 
Tames Faed, Jun. Printed on hand-made paper, parchment, 
bevelled boards, crown 8vo, loj. 6</. 

KING, Mrs. Hamilton.— The Disciples. Seventh Edition, with Por- 
trait and Notes. Small crown 8vo, ^s, 

A Book of Dreams. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

KNOX, The Hon. Mrs, O, A^.— Four Pictures from a Life, and 
other Poems. Small crown 8vo, 3J. dd. 

LANG, ^.— XXXII Ballades in Blue China. Elzevir 8vo, 5j. 

Rhymes a la Mode. With Frontispiece by E. A. Abbey. i8mo, 
cloth extra, gilt top, 5J 
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LAWSON, Right Hon. Mr, Justice,— yriymxii Usitati Latlne 
Kedditi : with other Verses. Small 8vo, parchment, $s. 

Lessing's Nathan the ^Wise. Translated by Eustace K. Corbett, 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

laf e Thoughts. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

Living English Poets MDGGGLXXXII. With Frontispiece by 
Walter Crane. Second Edition. Large crown 8vo. Printed on 
hand-made paper. Parchment or cloth, I2s. ; vellum, 151. 

LOCKER y /^.—London Lyrics. Tenth Edition. With Portrait, 
i8mo. Cloth extra, gilt top, 5^. 

I^ve in Idleness. A Volume of Poems. With an Etching by W. B. 
Scott. Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

LUMSDENy Ueut.-Col. H. ^.—Beowulf: an Old English Poem. 

Translated into Modem Rhymes. Second and Revised Edition. 

Small crown 8vo, 5J. 
LYSAGHT, Sidney Royse.—A. Modern Ideal. A Dramatic Poem. 

Small crown 8vo, 5J. 

MACGREGORy Duncan.— Clouds and Sunlight. Poems. Small 
crown 8vo, ^s. 

MAGNUSSON, Eirikr, M.A., and PALMER, E. H., il/.^.— Johan 
Ludvig Runeberg's Lyrical Songs, Idylls, and Epi- 
grams. Fcap. 8vo, 5j. 

MAKCLOUDy ^z/^^.— Ballads of the "Western Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland. Small crown 8vo, 3^. td. 

MCNAUGHTONy /. -^.— Onnalinda. A Romance. Small crown 
8vo, 7^. 6d, 

MEREDITH, Owen \The Earl 0/ Lytton].—lLucile, New Edition. 
With 32 Illustrations. i6mo, 3J, 6d, Cloth extra, gilt edges, 
4s. 6d. 

MORRIS, Lewis, — Poetical "Works of. New and Cheaper Editions, 
with Portrait. Complete in 3 vols., 5^. each. 
Vol. I. contains ** Songs of Two Worlds." Eleventh Edition. 
Vol. II. contains " The Epic of Hades." Nineteenth Edition. 
Vol. III. contains " Gwen " and " The Ode of Life." Sixth Edition. 

The Epic of Hades. With 16 Autotype Illustrations, after the 
Drawings of the late George R. Chapman. 4to, cloth extra, gilt 
leaves, 2ls, 

The Epic of Hades. Presentation Edition. 4to, cloth extra, 
gilt leaves, los, 6d, 

Songs Unsung, Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

The Le-wis Morris Birthday Book. Edited by S. S. Cope- 
man, with Frontispiece after a Design by the late George R. 
Chapman. 32mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s. ; cloth limp, is, 6d, 
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MORSHEAD, E, D, ^.— The House of Atreus. Being the 

Agamemnon, Libation- Bearers, and Furies of iEschylus. Trans- 
lated into English Verse. Crown 8vo, 7^. 

The Suppliant Maidens of -^schylus. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6«/. 

MOZLEY, y. Richards.— The Romance of Dennell. A Poem in 
Five Cantos. Crown 8vo, ys. dd, 

MULHOLLANDy -ff^ja.— Vagrant Verses. Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

NOEL, The Hon. JRoden, -- A. Little Child's Monument. Third 
Edition. Small crown 8vo, 3J. 6d. 

The House of Ravensburg, New Edition. Small crown 
8vo, 6j. 

The Red Flag, and other Poems. New Edition. Small crowa 
8vo, 6s, 

OB BARD, Constance Mary, — Burley Bells. Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

0' HAG AN, yM«.— The Song of Roland. Translated into English 
Verse. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 51. 

PFEIFFER, Emily, ^T\iQ Rhyme of the Lady of the Rock, 
and Ho\tf' it Grew. Second Edition. Small crown 8vo, 
3^. (}d, 

Gerard's Monument, and other Poems. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6j, 

Under the Aspens ; Lyrical and Dramatic. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 6^. 

PIATT, J, 7.— Idyls and Lyrics of the Ohio Valley. Crown 
8vo, 5j. 

PIATT, Sarah M. B.—A Voyage to the Fortunate Isles, and 
other Poems. I vol. Small crown 8vo, gilt top, 5j. 

Rare Poems of the 16th and 17th Centuries. . Edited W. J. 
Linton. Crown 8vo, 5J. 

RHOADES, James, — The Georgics of Virgil. Translated into 
English Verse. Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

Poems. Small crown 8vo, 4J. 6</. 

ROBINSON, A, Mary F,—K Handful of Honeysuckle. Fcap. 
8vo, 3J, dd. 

The Crowned Hippoly tus. Translated from Euripides. With 
New Poems. Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

ROUS, Lteza. - Col,— ConrsLdin. Small crown 8vo, 2J. 

SCHILLER, Friedrich, — Wallenstein. A Drama. Done in English 
Verse, by J. A. W. Hunter, M.A. Crown 8vo, *]s, (>d. 
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Schiller's Mary Stuart. German Text, with English Translation an 
opposite page by Leedham White. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

SCOTTt E,J. Z.— The Eclogues of Virgil.—Translated into English 
Verse. Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

SCOTT, George F, uE".— Theodora and other Poems. Small 
crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

. SELKIRK,/, B,— 'Poems. Crown 8vo, 7^. 6cf, 

Shakspere's ^Works. The Avon Edition, 12 vols., cloth, i8j. ; and 
in box, 2is, 

SHARP, PVt//tam,— KuphTenia: or. The Test of Love A Poem. 
Crown 8vo, 5^. 

SHERBROOKE, Viscount— Poems of a Xife. Second Edition. 
Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

SMITH, J. W, Gilbari. —The Loves of Vandyck. A Tale of Genoa. 
Small crown 8vo, 2j. ()d. 

The Log o' the "Norseman." Small crown 8vo, $s. 

Songs of Coming Day. Small crown 8vo, 3J. 6d. 

Sophocles : The Seven Plays in English Verse. Translated by Lewis: 
Campbell. Crown 8vo, 7j. td. 

SPICER, Henry. — Haska : a Drama in Three Acts (as represented 
at tlie Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, March loth, 1877). Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 3J. 6d, 

Uriel Acosta, in Three Acts. From the German of Gatzkov/. 
Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

SYMONDS, John Addin^ton,-^'V agahnnduli Libellus. Crowa 
8vo, 6s, 

Tares. Crown 8vo, is. 6d, 

Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered. Translated by Sir John K^^^GSTON. 
James, Bart. Two Volumes. Printed on hand-made paper, 
parchment, bevelled boards. Large crown 8vo, 21s. 

TAYLOR, Sir -^.— "Works. Complete in Five Volumes. Crown 
8vo, 30J. 

Philip Van Artevelde. Fcap. 8vo, y, 6d, 

The Virgin Widows, etc. Fcap. 8vo, 3J. 6d, 

The Statesman. Fcap. 8vo, 3^. 6d, 
TAYLOR, Augusfus,^Poems. Fcap. 8vo, Sj. 

TAYLOR, Margaret Scoit-^" Boys Together," and other Poems* 
Small crown 8vo, 6s, 
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TODHUNTERy Vr, 7.— Laurella, and other Poems. Crown Svo^ 

Forest Songs. Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

The True Tragedy of Rienzi : a Drama. 35^. 6d. 

Alcestis : a Dramatic Poem. Extra fcap. 8vq, 5j. 

TYLER, M, C— Anne Boleyn. A Tragedy in Six Acts. Small 
crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

TYNAN, Katherinc.—J^ouise de la Valliere, and other Poems. 
Small crown 8vo, 3^. bd, 

WEBSTER, Augusta,^ln a Day : a Drama. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6^. 

Disguises : a Drama. Small crown 8vo, 5j. 

'Wei Days. By a Farmer. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 

WOOD, Rev. F. ^.— Kchoes of the Night, and other Poems. 
Small crown 8yo, 3^. 6d. 

^Wordsw'orth Birthday Book, The. Edited by Adelaide and 
Violet Wordsworth. 32mo, limp cloth, is. 6d. ; cloth extra, 2s, 

YOUNGMAN, Thomas George.— Voeras. Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

YOUNGS, Ella Sharpe.—'Paplius, and other Poems. Small crown 8vo, 
3J. 6d. 

A Heart's Life, Sarpedon, and other Poems. Small crown 
8vo, 3j. 6d. 



WORKS OF FICTION IN ONE VOLUME. 

BANJOS, Mrs. G. Z.— God's Providence House. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

Danish Parsonage. By an Angler. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

HUNTER, /fay.—The Grinae of Christmas Day. A Tale of the 
Latin Quarter. By the Author of **My Ducats and my 
Daughter." is. 

BUN7ER, Hay, and WHYTE, Walter.— M.^ Ducats and My 
Daughter. New and Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

JNGELOW, yean.— Oil the Skelligs : a Novel. With Frontispiece. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

KIELLAND, Alexander L. — Garman and AP^orse. A Norwegian 
Novel. Authorized Translation, by W. \V. Kettlewell. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

OLIVER, Pen.—'''' All But." A Chronicle of Laxenford Life, With 
20 Illustrations by the Author. Crown Svo, 6s. 
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MACDONALD, G^.— Donal Grant. A Novel. Second Edition. 
With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, dr. 

Castle ^Warlock- A Novel. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, ds, 

Malcolm. With Portrait of the Author engraved on SteeL 
Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

The Marquis of Lossie. Sixth Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown Svo, 6j. 

St. George and St. Michael. Fourth Edition. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown Svo, 6j. 

MALETy Zwrflj.— Colonel Enderby*s "Wife. A Novel. New and 
Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. Ci'own Svo, 6j. 

PALGRA VEy W, Giforci,— Hermann Agha ; an Eastern Narrative.. 
Third Edition. Crown Svo, 6^. 

SIfA Wy Flora Z.— Castle Blair ; a Story of Youthful Days. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 3^. 6d, 

STRETTONy ^^j^a.— Through a Needle's Eye ; a Story. New 
and Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6j. 

TAYLOR, CoL Meadmvsy C.S.Ly M,R.J,A.—Seeta,: a NoveL With 
Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s, 

Tippoo Sultaun : a Tale of the Mysore War. With Frontispiece. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

Ralph Darnell. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s, 

A Noble Queen. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, dp. 

The Confessions of a Thug. With. Frontispiece, Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

Tara : a Mahratta Tale. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Within Sound of the Sea. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6j. . 



I BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

Brave Men's Footsteps. A Book of Example and Anecdote for 

I Young People. By the Editor of ** Men who have Risen." With 

4 Illustrations by C. Doyle. Eighth Edition. Crown Svo, 3j. 6d. 

I COXHEADy Et/tel.— Birds and Babies. Imp. i6mo. With 33 

I Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

VAVIESy G. Christopher.— B.a.mh\es and Adventures of our 
School Field Club. With 4 Illustrations. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown Svo, 3J. 6d. 
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EDMONDS, Herhert.^^SN^M Spent Lives ; a Series of Modern Bio-"^ 
graphics. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3J. (id, 

JSyANSyAfark.—The Story of our Father's Love, told to Children, o 
Sixth and Cheaper Edition of Theology for Children. With 4 3^ 
Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, is. 6d, ^ 

yOHNSONy Virginia ^.—The CatskUl Fairies. Illustrated by \ 
Alfred Fredericks. 5J. f 

MAC KENNAy S. 7.— Plucky Fellows. A Book for Boys. With ^ 
6 Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d. 'V^ 

J^EANEY, Mrs, G, 5.— Waking and "Working ; or, From Girlhood 

to Womanhood. New and Cheaper Edition. With a Frontis- ^ 
piece. Crown 8vo, 3J. 6^. 

Blessing and Blessed : a Sketch of Girl Life. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3^. dd. 

Rose Gurney's Discovery. A Story for Girls. Dedicated to 
their Mothers. Crown Svo, 3^. (yd 

Cnglish Girls ; Their Place and Power. With Preface by the " 
Rev. R. W. Dale. Fourth Edition. Fcap. Svo, 2j. 6df. 

Just Anyonej and other Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal ^' 
l6mo, IJ. (yd, *^ ^ 

Sunbeam "Willie, and other Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal ^ 
i6mo, \s, 6d, 

Sunshine Jenny, and other Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal *.t' 
i6mo, I J. 6d, ]* 

STOCKTON, Frank I^.-^A Jolly Fellowship. With 20 Illustra- - 
tions. Crown Svo, 5^. 

JSTORR, Francis, and TURNER, A^jw^j.— Canterbury Chimes ; ^ 
or, Chaucer Tales re-told to Children. With 6 Illustrations from • 
the EUesmere Manuscript. Third Edition. Fcap. Svo, 3^. 6d, • 

STRETTON, //es5a,^T>SLvid Lloyd's Last Will. With 4 Illustra- 
tions. New Edition. Royal i6mo, 2s. 6d. 

Tales from Ariosto re- told for Children. By a Lady. With 3 >^ 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, 4J. 6d, y/ 

WHITAKER, F/orence.—CliristY^s Inheritance. A London Story 1 
Illustrated. Royal x6mo, is, 6d, 
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